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Schools  and  colleges 


NSW  YORK. 


kOHKRlCBRHOBN’S  TBAGHEB8*  AOBHOT. 

k  Oldest  and  best  known  In  U.  S. 

Established  18S6. 

t  East  14th  Stiihht,  Nhw  York. 


THE  MISSES  MACKIETS 

SCHOOL  FOB  GIRLS,  NEWBURGH.  N.  Y.  32d  year. 
AQSdemle,  Adranoed,  and  CoUege  Presaiatory  Courses.  Di¬ 
plomas  given  In  each.  uerttflcate  admin  to  Vassar  and  Welles- 
Mg.  Special  courses  in  Art,  Music,  and  Literature.  One  and  a 
half  hours  from  Mew  York. 

DVE  SEMINARY,  RYE.  NEW  YORK. 

■a  For  particulars  address  MRS.  S.  J.  LIFE. 

Nhw  York,  N.  Y. 

THE  MISSES  GRAHAM 

Boardino  and  Day  School  for  Girls  (established  1810) 
September  86.  178  West  72d  Street,  Sherman  Square. 

NlldMk  8.  D.  Dorerxius 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  (LIMITED). 

Re-opens  October  4th. 

786  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

New  Yosk,  Saratoga  Springs. 

TEMPLE  GROVE  SEMINARY. 

CHARLES  F.  DOWD,  Pb.D.,  PrlncIpaL 
For  Year-book  address  secretary. 

NI  V  I  1  niv/orci-t-vr  Sixty-third  year  opens  Oct. 
IN.  I.  univerbiiy  i,  i8»7.  day  classes- 

Law  School  years. 

A-CXW  EVENING  CLASSES- 

LL.  B.  after  three  years.  Dally  sessions  3.S0  to 6 and  8 to  10p.m. 
Tultlan  $100.  OclADDATE  CLASSES— Twelve  courses.  Five 
required  for  LL.  M.  ' 

For  drcnlart  address 

L.  J.  TOMPKINS,  Registrar, 
Wssblngtoi:  Sinare,  New  York  City. 

Nrw  York,  Siug-Sing-on-the-Hudson. 

Ossining  School  for  Girls.  IS®vKdSS»n 

Art  and  Music.  Albert  Ross  Parsons,  Musical  Director. 
One  hour  from  New  York.  80th  year  begins  Sept.  89d. 

Mise  C.  C.  Fcllkr,  Principal. 

HOUGHTON  SEMINARY,  Clinton,  N.  Y., 
for  young  women,  provides  best  Instruction  In  languages, 
music,  elocution;  cares  for  morals,  manners,  bealtb.  Colleges 
admit  on  certlOcate  37tbyear. 

A.  G.  BENEDICT,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

RUTGERS  Preparatory  School  for  Boys, 

(Founded  1766.)  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Eliot  R.  Payson,  Pb.D.,  Head  Maater. 

WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys— Prepares  for  College  or  Busi¬ 
ness— A  Christian  Home  and  School. 

This  Academy,  founded  in  1852,  is  beantifnlly  situated 
with  large  and  beautiful  grrounds  and  buildings,  fine 
gymnasium,  steam  beating,  and  every  sarrounding  re- 
flued,  healthful  and  happy.  Only  boys  who  fit  into  such 
surroundings  received.  For  terms,  course  of  study, 
references,  etc.,  apply  to 

PHCBBUS  W.  LYON,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

Fall  Term  begins  September  23. 

.  “No  better  place  to  send  a  boy.” 

Hiss  Dana’s  School  for  Girls, 

will  reopen  Sept.  22.  CertlOcate  admits  to  Smtta,  Wellesley 
and  Baltimore  College.  Music  and  Art.  Resident  native  French 
and  German  teachers.  Nearness  to  New  York  affords  special 
advantages  Boarding  pnpUs,  $700. 

IlfV  14  A  1  1  BRIDGETON 

■  w  T  n  b  new  jersey. 

Home  and  College-preparatory  School  for  Girls. 
CertlOcate  admits  to  SmltlL  Established  1861. 

Mrs.  J.  Allxn  Maxwell,  PiincIpaL 

The  Englewood  School  for  Boys. 

College  Prepaiatlon  Home  Department. 

Enol  swoon.  N.  J.  Jarks  b.  Parsons,  a  M. 

Borobntown,  New  Jersey. 

BOBDENTOWN  FEMALE  COLLEGE.— A  borne  school 
*or  girls,  beantltully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 
Let  os  send  yon  our  catalogne.  Rev.  J.  W.  Blaisdkll,  D.D., 
President.  Frxd’k  T.  Shultz,  A.M.,  Head  Maeter. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

Founded  1803.  For  the  higher  education  of  young  wome 
OUasteal  andSdentiflc  ooune  of  atudy,  also  Preparatory  ai 
OpttonaL  Tear  begins  Sept.  15, 1807. 

KISS  ISA  O.  Ali^,  Frla.,  Bradford,  Rasa. 


OBERLIN 

COLLEGE. 

The  CoUece,  the  Theological  Seminary,  the  Gon- 
trratory  of  Mosie.  the  Acadenyr. 

The  fall  term  begins  September  &  Fall  information 
from  the  treasorer, 

JAMES  B.  SEVERANGE,  Oberlln,  Ohio. 


Clbybland,  Ohio,  Auemst  18, 1807. 

The  Young  Men’s  Ghrlsttan  Aeeootatfon  of  AdeP 
bert  College  of  Western  Beaerve  University  desires 
to  be  of  service  to  rU  incoming  Freshmen.  If  men  wlk 
send  their  addresses  to  either  of  the  following,  togethe 
with  their  wishes  as  to  board,  rooms  and  other  matters, 
endeavors  will  be  made  to  serve  them.  The  Assoclatiox 
wishes  to  help  all  men  in  beginning  their  college  course. 
A  copy  of  the  Hand-book  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who 
may  ask  for  it.  Charles  J.  Wxhr,  President. 

Henry  A.  HARnia,  Chairman  of  Students'  Committees 

VIRGINIA. 

Virginia,  Old  Church. 

Rose  Dale  Home  School  ®°1nd  girls. 

Excellent  borne.  Resident  teacbera  Pnplls  enter  best  col- 
legea  Individual  care  to  backward  pupils.  Gymnatinm.  Fifth 
year  opens  Sept.  20tb,  1887.  Catalogue. 

Tbos.  P.  Dabracott,  M.D.,  Pb.D.,  Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

nrniiT?  crunni  for  young  ladies,  opens 

UUUniL  OunUyL  Sept.28.  EstabUshed in  18^20 
minutes  from  Philademhia,  2  hours  from  New  York.  For 
circular,  apply  to  Principals  Francks  E.  Bknnrtt, 
Sylvia  J.  Eastman,  Ogontz  School  P.  0„  Pa. 

ADBURH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Next  term  will  begin  Wednesday,  September  16, 1897 
Enrolment  of  students,  10  a.m.  Assignment  of  rooms, 
2  p.m.  Opening  address  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  S.  Hoyt 
D.D  ,  7.80  p.m.  For  further  information  write 

HENRY  M.  BOOTH,  President, 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

700  Park  Ave.,  New  York. 

The  next  term  will  begin  Wednesday.  Sept.  22, 1897 
The  faculty  will  meet  students  seeking  admission  in  the 
President’s  room  at  9.80  a.m.  Rooms  mil  be  drawn  at 

2p^. 

The  opening  address  will  be  delivered  by 

THE  REV.  MARVIN  R.  VINCENT,  D.D., 
Thursday,  Sept.  23,  at  4  p.m.  in  the  Adams  Chapel. 
Students  are  urged  to  he  in  attendance  at  the  opening. 

Hartford 

Theological 

for  CoOeoe  Oraduates.  ivt 

FuU  inf ormation  on  application  to  Kyryfii/t/ft/tt/t  y 

Prof.  E.  K.  MITCHELL,  Hartford,  Conn. 

McCORMICK  THEOLOGICAL  SEHIMAGT 

CHICAGO. 

Next  session  begins  Thursday,  Sept.  28.  Rooms  drawn  at 
10  a.m.  Opening  address  by  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  at  8  p.m. 
Seminary  address,  1060  North  Halsted  Street.  Take  Lluooln 
Avenue  cable. 

For  further  information  address  Chairman  or  Secretary  of 
the  Faculty. 

Lane  Theological  Seminary 

CINCINNATI. 

Term  Opens  Thursday,  September  16. 

For  information  apply  to 

Prof.  KEMPEB  FULLBKTON. 

Um  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES  OF  AMERICA. 

Rey.  I..  D.  BASS.  D.  D.,  Manager. 

P1tUburo,Pq^  Tnmnlo,  Canada  ’  New  OrUane,  La^  New 
York,  N.  T.;  Waehinaton,  D.  Franeiteo,  CaL: 

CMeago,  Bl.;  St.  Louik,  Mo.,  and  Denver,  Ool. 

There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  filled  within  thi 
next  few  months. 

Address  all  applications  to  Uhior  Txaohhrs'  AohH' 
oiM,  Saltsbarg,  Pa. 


GENESIS  OF  THE 

S(HaAi‘  CONSCIINCE. 

By  HENRY  S.  NASH, 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge. 


Gloth.  Grown.  Sto.  Price.  Bl.SO 


Are  you  keeping  up  with  the  beet  thought  of 
the  day  on  religious  and  theological  topics?  Then 
you  will  be  glad  to  find,  among  all  the  new  books 
offered,  this  on  the  Relation  between  the  Estab¬ 
lishment  of  Christianity  in  Europe  and  the  Social 
Question— one  which  the  New  York  Tribune 
says  “will  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  helpful  treatises  in  the  lan¬ 
guages.” 

Do  you  find  that  young  men  in  your  church  or 
among  your  friends  are  reading  books  on  these 
subjects  with  which  you  do  not  agree— for  ex¬ 
ample.  Kidd’s  “Social  Evolution”?  Show  them 
the  answer  to  it  of  which  The  Outlook  says: 
“Perhaps  not  since  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Kidd’s  volume  has  a  more  genuinely  popular 
sociological  work  appeared.” 

GENESIS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  CO.S8CI5NCE. 

True,  there  is  so  much  which  you  wish  to 
read,  but  this  is  a  book  with  which  you  cannot 
afford  to  dispense.  It  is  “out  of  the  ordinary; 
far  above  the  average  of  the  multitude  of  works 
dealing  with  the  vexed  and  vexing  questions  of 
social  development  and  economic  ideals.  The 
philosophic  insight  manifested  ;•  the  enthusiasm 
fora  high  social  ideal;  above  all,  the  contagious 
optimism,  all  contribute  to  the  making  of  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  exceptional  worth”  ( The  Literary  World). 

GENESIS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  CONSCIENCE. 

If  you  deprecate  the  abundance  of  atheistic 
literature  in  circulation,  you  cannot  afford  to  be 
ignorant  of  such  antidotes  as  this  book  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Nash,  of  which  writers  of  widely  varying 
religious  views  unite  in  praise.  They  call  it 
‘masterful  and  helpful” — “a  quickening  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  highest  kind”  {The  Outlook)-,  or 
say  “  the  highest  thought  is  wedded  to  the 
noblest  utterance,  clear  and  strong  and  telling; 
every  word  the  right  word  and  in  the  right 
place”  (The  Churchman).  “The  style  of  the 
book  is  crisp;  but  it  is  never  dull”  (A’eta  Unity). 
“A  very  thorough,  stimulating  and  suggestive 
book — one  which  it  is  impossible  to  put  down 
without  feeling  that  the  mind  has  been  quick¬ 
ened  and  the  horizon  enlarged  by  its  perusal” 
(The  San  Francisco  Chronicle).  Bo  not  for¬ 
get  the  title. 

GENESIS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  CONSCIENCE: 
The  Relation  between  the  Establishment  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  In  Europe  and  the  Social  Question. 

Pablished  by 

The  Macmillan  Company, 

66  Filth  Avenue,  New  York. 


The  Evangeliat's  list  of  one  hundred  of  the  most  pop  _ 
ular  and  carefully  selected  books  for  Sunday-school  li¬ 
braries  will  be  sent  to  any  committee  or  superintendent 
on  receipt  of  application  with  stamp  enclosed.  Address 
Evangelist  Publishing  Co.,  1S6  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Every  piMtor.  Bible  student.  Sabbath-school  snperln- 
tendent,  or  teacher  can  secure  without  cost  our  “Com¬ 
bination”  Bible  with  King  James  version  and  the 
changes  in  the  Revised  Version  noted  at  bottom  of  each 
page.  Any  old  subscriber  can  have  it  delivered  free  of 
charge  by  sending  us  $3.00  (regular  subscription  price) 
and  the  name  of  a  new  subscriber  either  missionary 
“shut-in,”  or  other  person,  to  whom  we  will  send  The 
Evangelist  for  one  year.  Any  new  subscriber  sending 
$8.(X)  will  receive  The  Evangelist  one  year  and  a  copy  of 
the  Bible  will  be  delivered,  ezpressage  paid.  This  offer 
should  be  accepted  at  once,  as  we  cannot  guarantee  its 
permanent  oontlnuance.  See  sample  page  on  back  cover 
OfthiSlMM, 
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What  Blncher  thought  of  London,  that  it  was 
“a  great  city  for  plunder,"  the  politicians 
think  of  the  Greater  New  York. 
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ject  of  contempt,  except  under  its  present 
reform  administration. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


It  is  not  BO  easy  to  turn  our  telescope  to  every 
quarter  of  the  horizon  when  there  is  ao  much  to 
engage  attention  here.  Just  now  the  minds  of 
everybody  are  turned  towards  New  York,  which 
is  soon  to  burst  out  on  every  side,  till  it  will  be 
the  largest  city  in  the  world  except  London.  We 
are  to  have  our  election  for  the  first  Mayor  of 
this  Greater  New  York  which  we  look  upon  as 
the  most  important  election  since  the  election 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Then  the  life  of  the 
country  was  at  stake :  now  is  to  be  set  in  motion 
the  greatest  municipal  government  on  this  conti¬ 
nent,  which  will  determine  the  character  of  the 
city,  not  only  for  the  four  years  for  which  it 
lasts,  but  for  a  long  stretch  into  the  century 
which  will  open  before  that  city  administration 
is  ended. 


The  great  danger  to  which  we  are  now  ex¬ 
posed  is  that  of  bringing  national  parties 
into  a  contest  for  control  of  the  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment,  with  which  they  have  nothing  to  do. 
In  the  affairs  of  the  nation  at  large,  we  can  well 
understand  that  the  people  should  be  divided 
into  two  great  parties,  that  represent  the  two 
policies  of  the  government,  as  to  the  tariff  and 
other  questions.  But  what  has  that  to  do  with 
the  way  in  which  we  light  our  streets  or  take 
care  of  our  local  affairs  ?  Indeed  so  obvious 
was  it  that  this  mixing  up  of  the  great  political 
parties  would  be  an  intrusion  into  our  private 
business,  which  would  be  “evil,  and  only  evil, 
and  evil  continually,  ’’  that  the  Convention  which 
framed  our  present  Constitution,  took  the  great¬ 
est  care  to  have  it  inserted  that  the  election  for 
city  officers  should  not  be  held  on  the  same  day 
uHth  the  election  for  the  general  government. 
Yet  this  is  the  very  provision  which  the  bosses 
are  now  straining  their  utmost  to  undo  by 
forcing  party  politics  into  our  city  election, 
the  motive  for  which  is  to  thrust  their  unclean 
hands  into  the  treasury  of  what  will  be  one  of 
the  richest  cities  in  the  world. 


After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  armies  that  had  fought  against  Napo¬ 
leon,  came  over  to  England,  to  be  feted  by  the 
English  people.  Among  them  was  old  Blucher, 
whose  timely  arrival  on  the  field  at  Waterloo 
decided  the  issue  of  that  eventful  day.  As  the 
stalwart  Britons  wished  to  do  him  honor,  they 
took  him  to  the  Tower  of  London  and  other  old 
historic  places.  And  as  a  point  for  observation, 
they  took  him  up  into  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  from  which  he  looked  down  upon  the 
whole  of  London,  while  in  the  distance,  for  miles 
up  and  down  the  Thames,  lay  the  ships  that 
brought  to  it  all  the  commerce  of  the  whole 
world.  He  looked  down  with  amazement  and 
then  perhaps  in  play,  or  that  the  savage  instinct 
of  the  old  warrior  rose  in  him,  he  exclaimed, 
“What  a  city  for  plunder  1“  Whether  any  of 
our  party  leaders  have  been  up  in  the  spire  of 
Trinity  to  look  down  upon  New  York,  with  the 
same  gloating  over  it,  we  do  not  know ;  but  we 


can  easily  imagine  that  in  the  secrecy  of  their 
own  hearts  the  bosses  are  chuckling  over  the 
“sacking”  of  New  York,  which  they  hope  to 
have  deliverd  into  their  hands  I 


For  more  than  forty  years  I  have  lived  in  this 
city  of  New  York,  and  never  was  there  a  time 
(but  once)  that  I  did  not  hear  the  city  govern- 
ent  spoken  of  with  scorn  and  contempt.  There 
has  been  indeed  one  exception.  Three  years 
ago,  the  revelations  of  Dr.  Parkhurst  and  his 
society  created  such  a  feeling  of  horror,  that 
the  people  were  roused  out  of  their  lethargy, 
and  the  old  Tammany  Hall  crowd  was  swept 
away  in  a  burst  of  indignation.  But  this  one 
“spurt”  of  virtue  was  too  much  for  the  public, 
which  soon  began  to  fall  into  ita  old  indiffer¬ 
ence.  Hardly  had  the  victory  been  won,  when 
the  better  class  of  people  settled  into  the  happy 
conviction,  that  the  war  was  over,  and  that 
virtue  would  have  a  long  and  peaceful  reign, 
a  foolish  confidence,  which  the  old  bummers, 
who  had  so  long  lived  at  the  public  crib,  were 
the  first  to  observe,  and  at  once  began  to  creep 
back  again,  and  all  things  went  on  as  before. 


The  disgrace  of  this  we  are  apt  to  ascribe  to 
our  Board  of  Aldermen — whom  we  condemn  in 
a  body,  without  any  discrimination.  Perhaps, 
taken  altogether,  they  are  a  poor  lot,  of  the  sort 
of  easy  virtue  that  are  open  to  bribery  and  to 
all  sorts  of  “deals”  that  are  carried  through  by 
the  use  of  money.  But  when  because  of  this 
we  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  Board 
is  “a  den  of  thieves,”  we  do  them  a  great  in¬ 
justice,  for  among  them  there  are  some  who  are 
as  honest  as  we  are  in  fighting  against  fraud, 
and  would  have  more  success  if  the  great  body 
of  honest  people  in  the  city  would  stand  behind 
them.  To  our  shame  be  it  said  that  it  is  but 
too  often  owing  to  our  own  cowardice  or  lazi¬ 
ness  that  iniquity  wins  the  victory. 


Of  course  the  heathen  rage  at  the  very  idea  of 
honest  government,  for  it  takes  away  all  their 
hopes  of  plunder.  But  let  them  rage  I  If  they 
will  only  take  it  out  in  raging,  it  will  do  them 
good.  They  will  feel  better  when  they  have  got 
rid  of  all  their  bile  and  bitterness.  The  only 
danger  is  that  they  may  frighten  honest  people. 
But  let  the  latter  go  about  their  business,  which 
is  to  cast  an  honest  vote  when  the  time  comes, 
and  the  heathen  will  be  snowed  under  so  that 
they  will  never  be  heard  of  again. 

A  question  for  everybody!  Stranger,  whose 
man  are  you  ?  Do  you  own  yourself  ?  Or  are 
you  owned  by  a  boss,  who  tells  you  what  to  think 
on  every  question,  and  whom  to  vote  for  ?  If 
you  are  the  latter,  then  you  are  like  so  much 
putty,  or  as  “clay  in  the  hand  of  the  potter,” 
and  you  may  as  well  give  up  the  claim  to  be  a 
man  at  all.  If  you  have  no  opinions  of  your 
own,  then  are  you  a  slave  indeed,  only  fitted  to 
be  driven,  with  all  your  cowardly  breed,  like  a 
drove  of  cattle.  But  if  you  can  stand  up 
straight,  and  call  no  man  master,  then  are  yoy 
free  indeed  I 
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CHRIST  HOLDING  AND  LEADING. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

When  we  have  laid  hold  of  Jeeus  Christ,  by 
faith,  He  lays  hold  of  us  by  His  sustainiug  and 
guiding  hand.  The  divine  promise  is  “1  will 
hold  thy  right  hand,  saying  unto  thee,  fear  not, 

I  will  help  thee.”  What  a  strong  grasp  that  is 
which  Jesus  gives  to  poor,  weak,  human  nature! 
All  the  spiritual  strength  which  any  converted 
soul  possesses  is  gotten  through  this  contact  with 
the  omnipotent  Christ  The  fatal  mistake  of 
many  a  repentant  inebriate  is  that  when  he  lets 
loose  of  the  bottle,  he  does  not  grasp  hold  of  the 
Everlasting  Arm.  Very  few  men  are  ever  per¬ 
manently  reformed  without  the  direct  divine 
help. 

Not  only  is  Christ’s  grasp  a  strong  one ;  it  is  a 
long  grasp  also.  The  much  assailed  doctrine  of 
the  “perseverance  of  the  saints”  means  Christ’s 
perseverance  with  the  saints.  Jesus  loveth  His 
own  unto  the  end.  “None  shall  pluck  them  out 
of  My  hand.”  As  long  as  my  weak  hand  is 
clasped  in  my  Saviour’s  mighty  grasp,  all  the 
powers  of  hell  cannot  sever  us.  This  union 
must  be  continuous  on  my  part  also;  for  there 
are  such  frequent  temptations  for  me  to  draw 
out  my  hand,  and  try  to  walk  alone.  “Just  this 
once  only,”  whispers  presumption;  “there  is 
smoother  walking  over  there,  try  it.  ”  When¬ 
ever  we  do  try  it,  we  catch  a  wretched  fall. 
Simon  Peter  tried  once  to  go  alone,  and  he  fell 
in  an  hour.  Afterwards  he  fell  asleep  on  a 
pillow  of  perfect  trust  in  a  dungeon,  and  was 
awakened  by  an  angel  who  came  to  deliver  him. 
There  is  a  constant  need  of  being  held  by  our 
right  hand ;  for  life’s  journey  is  over  an  untried 
road,  and  often  we  are  confronted  by  cliffs  as 
steep  and  rough  as  those  in  yonder  Catskills. 
Fear  look,  up  the  precipitous  pathway,  and  says, 

1  never  can  do  it  Jesus  says,  “fear  not,  I 
will  help  thee.  ”  And  with  our  five  Ungers  of 
faith  made  fast  in  his  loving  grasp,  we  tug 
upward  to  the  summit.  Life  also  is  full  of  slip 
pery  places.  Sudden  success  is  a  slippery  place 
for  any  one  to  tread  upon.  Where  one  Chris 
tian  is  cast  down  by  adversity,  a  score  slip  and 
tumble  by  the  temptations  of  prosperity.  I 
have  known  godliness  to  decline  as  fast  as  riches 
went  up.  It  is  the  warm  sunny  day  that  brings 
out  the  adders.  Great  popularity  is  a  position  of 
peril;  “woe  unto  you  when  all  men  shall  speak 
well  of  you. ”  Political  life  is  full  of  pitfalls; 
high  positions  become  mounts  of  temptation. 
The  devil  makes  sudden  assaults  as  he  did  upon 
Joseph,  upon  David,  upon  Peter,  and  upon 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  on  that  mount  above  the 
Jordan.  As  a  child  walking  over  a  slippery  and 
dangerous  path  cries  out,  “Father  I  am  fall¬ 
ing,”  and  has  but  a  moment  to  catch  its  father’s 
hand,  so  every  Christian  sees  times  when  only 
the  hand  of  Jeeus  Christ  comes  between  him 
and  the  abyss  of  destruction.  When  I  cried 
“my  foot  slippeth, ”  Ihy  mercy  O  Lord,  held 
me  up  I 

“Thou  hast  holden  me  by  my  right  hand”  is 
the  testimony  of  every  genuine  Christian  who 
has  gone  through  a  life  of  temptations  and  trials 
with  a  clear  conscience  and  a  clean  character. 
It  was  Christ’s  hold  that  steadied  him,  and  sus 
tained  him.  My  friend,  give  your  hand  to 
Jesus — your  right  hand,  your  working  hand. 
Say  to  Him  everyday,  “I  am  weak;  hold  me 
with  Thy  powerful  arm.”  Let  Him  guide  you. 
He  speaks  to  you  through  His  Word,  and  through 
your  conscience.  If  you  make  Jeeus  Christ  a 
real  Person  to  yourself,  and  your  trust  in  Him 
a  real  thing,  you  have  a  right  to  pray  to  Him, 
‘  *  lead  me  in  a  plain  path  because  of  my  enemies.  ’  ’ 
Thy  way,  not  mine,  O  Lord, 

However  hard  It  be ! 

Lead  me  by  thine  own  hand, 

Choose  out  the  path  for  me.  ^ 

Smooth  let  it  he  or  roogh. 

It  will  be  still  the  best ; 

Winding  or  straight  it  matters  not 
It  leads  me  to  thy  rest. 

Lake  Mohonk,  September  2, 1807. 


AMONG  THE  HIGHER  CLASSES  IN  PEKING. 

By  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  President  Emeritus 
Imperial  Tung  Wen  College. 

Dear  Dr.  Field.— After  the  kindly  send  off 
which  you  gave  me  last  winter  it  seems  ungrate 
ful  not  to  have  given  you  a  line  to  enable  you  to 
keep  track  of  me.  The  fact  is,  that  since  my 
arrival  here,  I  have  been  too  busily  engaged  in 
writing  Chinese  to  think  of  writing  English.  As 
you  are  aware,  my  object  in  coming  was  to  pick 
up  dropped  stitches,  to  complete  a  few  unfin¬ 
ished  tasks,  and  to  revise  several  of  my  Chinese 
works  for  new  editions.  As  if  this  was  not 
enough  I  have  taken  charge  (without  salary)  of 
Mr.  Reed’s  mission  to  the  higher  classes  during 
his  absence  in  the  United  States,  a  duty  which 
I  did  not  dream  of  before  leaving  home,  but 
which  I  now  regard  as  one  of  the  providential 
reasons  for  my  return  just  at  this  juncture. 

Mr.  Reid’s  appeal  to  me  to  hold  the  fort  during 
an  absence  imposed  by  filial  duty  (in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  death  of  his  father)  was  too  strong 
to  be  resisted.  He  had  announced  his  affliction 
to  his  Cb’nese  friends  in  Chinese  style,  and  I 
found  his  house  tapestried  with  the  insignia  of 
mourning,  broad  scrolls  and  funeral  banners  in 
scribed  with  sentiments  of  veneration  for  the 
dead,  and  sympathy  for  the  living.  The  senders 
were  no  fewer  than  126,  all  mandarins,  some 
princes,  many  of  the  most  eminent  literati,  and 
the  heads  of  absolutely  all  the  departments  of 
state.  His  assiduous  efforts  to  secure  their  at¬ 
tention  during  the  last  two  years  have  borne 
fruit;  the  last  rude  shock  of  war  seems  to  have 
prostrated  the  barriers  of  conservatism  ;  and  the 
announcement  of  his  great  sorrow,  after  the 
manner  enjoined  upon  filial  sons,  touched  the 
hearts  of  these  followers  of  Confucius.  The 
entire  display  betokens  an  astonishing  change 
in  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  this  hitherto 
inaccessible  circle.  After  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Reid,  I  found  it  easy,  even  without  the  adjuncts 
of  Oriental  cue  and  flowing  robe,  adopted  by  Mr, 
Reid,  to  gain  access  to  ministers  of  state  and 
men  of  distinction,  many  of  whom  had  in  fact 
been  known  to  me  before  my  return  home.  Daily 
they  were  calling  at  my  house,  and  consuming 
so  much  of  my  time  in  not  unprofitable  conver 
sation,  that  I  seized  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
take  refuge  in  a  temple  on  the  top  of  a  range  of 
hills  overlooking  the  city,  that  1  might  be  free 
to  carry  on  niy  literary  work.  Yet  even  here  I 
have  not  been  able  to  escape  from  the  higher 
classes,  having  got  a  fall  from  a  donkey  as  I 
was  climbing  the  hill  three  weeks  ago.  A  little 
Mancha  princess  who,  with  her  parents,  was 
staying  at  another  temple  hard  by,  hearing  of 
my  accident,  sent  me  a  message  of  sympathy. 
The  abbot  of  the  temple  where  the  prince  was 
staying  came  up  in  full  canonicals  to  enquire  for 
my  health,  and  the  next  morning  he  sent  me  the 
following  note : 

“Yesterday  having  gone  in  person  to  enquire 
for  your  welfare,  on  my  return  to  my  monastery 
I  felt  so  much  moved  with  anxiety  that  I  conld 
not  rest,  thinking  of  your  advanced  age,  and 
that  you  were  so  far  from  home.  You  and  I  have 
moreover  been  intimate  friends  for  a  long  time, 
I  accordingly  made  bold  to  beg  from  His  High¬ 
ness,  Prince  Ting,  a  couple  of  plasters  for  your 
bruised  arm.  They  are  made  of  powdered 
tiger’s  bones,  and  if  you  apply  them  to  the 
bruises,  you  will  certainly  be  well  in  a  few  days. 
Wishing  health  to  you,  my  elder  brother,  1  re¬ 
main  your  younger  brother,  Chien  Lai,  who  has 
forsaken  the  world." 

The  Prince  himself  came  to  see  me  and  gave 
me  the  additional  information  that  the  pow¬ 
dered  bones  were  mixed  up  with  bear’s  grease. 
Next  came  the  little  Princess  with  her  brother. 


The  Prince,  however,  intimated  in  a  left  handed 
way,  that  however  familiar  our  intercourse 
might  be  on  the  hillside,  etiquette  would  not 
permit  him  to  associate  with  me  in  the  city. 
To-day,  however,  he  came  again,  and  on  going 
away,  assured  me  that  he  would  venture  to  call 
on'  me  in  the  city.  This  is  progress ;  the  secret 
of  it  is  that  in  the  meantime  he  has  read  one  of 
my  books,  from  which  he  has  gathered  a  good 
deal  of  useful  knowledge,  both  religious  and 
secular.  Though  to  the  poor  the  O'^spel  must 
be  preached,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  in  the 
present  state  of  things  in  China  for  mission¬ 
aries  to  confine  their  efforts  to  the  poor.  Mr. 
Reid  has  been  led  to  direct  this  especially  to  a 
class  who  have  been,  not  neglected  but  inacces¬ 
sible  hitherto.  Now  the  door  of  access  appe  re 
to  be  wide  open  and  Mr.  Reid  is  endeavoring  to 
raise  money  for  the  establishment  of  an  Inter¬ 
national  Institute  where  lectures  shall  be  deliv¬ 
ered  for  the  benefit  of  these  Higher  Classes, 
and  where  objects  of  interest,  illustrative  of 
Christian  civilization,  shall  be  placed  before 
their  eyes  on  the  shelves  of  a  museum.  The 
scheme  is  eminently  practical,  and  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  rich  men  who  have  at  heart  the  good  of 
China  and  the  advancement  of  Christian  civili¬ 
zation  cannot  do  better  than  to  respond  to  the 
appeals  of  Mr.  Reid  by  generous  contributions. 
A  thousand  dollars  given  to  this  cause  just  at 
the  present  crisis,  may  accomplish  more  than 
many  thousands  at  a  later  time,  when  Chinese 
society  may  have  settled  back  on  its  old  founda¬ 
tions.  Yours  truly,  W.  A.  P.  Martin.  - 


A  GREETING  FROM  FAR  AUSTRALIA. 

Dr.  Cuyler  has  received  the  following  letter  in 
response  to  hie  article  in  The  Evangelist  on 
“Fifty  Years  in  the  Religious  Press.” 

JuNEE.  New  South  Wales,  I 
Australia,  July  2S,1897.  t 

Rev,  and  Dear  Sir  :  As  I  see  by  the  news¬ 
papers  that  you  have  commemorated  ycur 
“Jubilee”  of  writing  for  the  religious  journals, 
my  conscience  smites  me  for  my  gross  ingratitude 
in  having  ever  since  A.D.,  1859  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  enjoying  these  writings  without  once  ex¬ 
pressing  gratitude  for  the  benefit  received. 
(However,  if  all  who  have  enjoyed  the  benefit 
were  to  write  and  express  their  thanks,  time 
would  probably  fail  you  to  read  the  letters. ) 

In  the  days  of  my  childhood  my  mother — 
wearied  by  her  labors  in  the  Sunday-school — 
would  often  remain  at  home  on  Sunday  evenings, 
and  would  read  to  us  some  sermon  selected  with 
much  care.  In  later  years  when  we  removed  to 
“the  bush,”  we  have  been  far  from  the  nearest 
church.  These  sermons  with  Bible  reading  and 
prayers  constituted  our  Sabbath  evening  service. 
Your  brief  sermons  and  articles — reprinted  in 
the  Edinburgh  “Family  Treasury”  and  in  after 
years  in  the  Melbourne  “Southern  Cross”  were, 
with  Spurgeon’s,  the  family  favorites.  They 
were  especially  praised  by  my  mother,  who  died 
a  saintly  death  three  and  a  half  years  ago. 

I  hope  this  letter  may  not  seem  obtrusive ;  for 
it  may  tend  to  show  what  a  blessing  religious 
journals  are  in  those  wide  districts  which  are 
deprived  of  public  worship.  Also  to  invalids 
who  are  unable  to  attend  a  church  service — such 
is  my  case  to-day.  “They  that  turn  many  to 
righteousness  shall  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever 
and  ever.”  I  am  glad  to  know  that  even  here 
you  hjive  a  foretaste  of  that  joy.  I  am  dear  sir. 
Yours  most  gratefully,  E.  Tibball. 

The  next  course  of  Ely  Lectures  before  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  will  be 
given  by  Rev.  John  Henry  Barrows,  D.D.,  Jan¬ 
uary  Slst-February  24th.  His  theme  will  be 
The  Christian  Conquest  of  Asia,  and  the  lec¬ 
tures,  eight  in  number,  will  treat  of  his  Studies 
and  recent  Observations  in  the  Orient,  as  bear¬ 
ing  upon  missionary  opportunities  and  mission¬ 
ary  problems. 
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THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SCHUYLKILL. 

We  think  of  it  now  after  a  first  visit  as  bold 
ing  a  subtle  charm  of  which  the  city  of  Potts- 
ville  is  the  drawing  centre,  the  chief  jewel.  We 
found  a  welcome  in  the  First  Church  which  was 
provided  for  us  by  our  dear  old  “Katonab, ’’ 
Rev.  John  H.  Eastman,  and  for  which  The 
Evangelist  had  prepared  the  way.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  cordial  hospitality  of  Mr.  Joseph  C. 
Bright’s  handsome  home  was  the  fiower  of  a 
whole  church’s  good  w'll.  We  drank  in  the 
essence  of  fraternal  fellowship  as  if  the  people 
were  speaking  to  us  in  the  spirit  by  a  composite 
tone  that  made  our  visit  a  community  of  hearts, 
and  one  house  the  type  of  universal  home.  They 
whom  we  had  never  seen  before  became  at  once 
old  and  tried  friends;  among  strangers,  we  found 
most  intimate  companionship.  Such  is  the 
magic  of  a  welcome ;  the  hearts  of  men  were 
made  a  home  for  the  Christ,  himself  a  homeless 
One. 

The  Schuylkill  valley  has  had  no  adequate 
eulogist,  and  the  people  who  dwell  there  are  not 
concerned  with  self-adulation.  It  seems  enough 
to  be  in  the  midst  of  so  much  wealth  of  field 
and  forge :  the  whole  valley  wears  the  look  of 
genuine  and  lasting  content.  Beyond  the  im¬ 
mediate  environs  of  Philadelphia,  the  entire 
line  along  which  the  Pennsylvania  trains  carried 
us  easily  and  swiftly  up  and  down,  was  a  dis¬ 
covery;  above  Reading  it  is  threading  the  passes 
of  the  mountains.  The  great  Blue  Ridge  crosses 
it,  and  beyond  Pottsville  the  Broad  Mountain 
stops  the  way  with  a  long,  level  sky  line  of 
forest.  The  agricultural  riches  of  the  State  are 
represented  here  where  the  thrift  of  years  has 
developed  and  accumulated  it;  yet  the  mineral 
wealth  of  regions  within  and  beyond  fiows  along 
the  great  highway.  Coal  and  steel  reign  together 
over  a  region  of  farms  and  cities  founded  by 
farmers.  The  homesteads  of  the  people  had  the 
start  of  mines  and  forges;  the  manliness  of  in¬ 
dustrious  cultivators  preceded  the  deeper  plunges 
into  the  earth  or  the  fiercer  struggle  with  its 
hidden  ores.  The  gentleness  that  maketh  great 
came  first  to  that  thriving,  patient  people;  and 
history  will  write  their  story  well  enough  when 
the  world  has  ripened  for  it,  like  their  glorious 
Belds  and  orchards.  Concentrated  wealth  needs 
a  basis  of  preparation  such  as  makes  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  differ  from  Colorado;  if  Nevada  had  been 
tilled  a  century  the  Comstock  Lode  could  not 
have  cut  short  her  history  and  proved  the  arbiter 
of  her  fate.  Klondike  is  a  wave  of  passion ; 
but  our  pioneers  were  an  army  of  home  seekers. 
The  miners  of  gold  and  silver  came  soon  enough ; 
how  much  more  we  can  bear  is  yet  to  be  written. 

We  are  not  thinking,  therefore,  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  traffic  of  this  valley,  taxing  two  rail¬ 
ways  and  the  old  canal;  we  write  of  it  as  a 
specimen  of  picturesque  America ;  a  picture  of 
wonderful  beauty  which  enshrines  heroic  history 
as  well  as  a  typical  citizenship.  Up  to  Phoenix- 
ville  our  friend  Dr.  Mudge  of  Princeton,  fortu¬ 
nately  became  our  cicerone.  His  son’s  parish 
overlooks  the  site  of  Washington’s  camp  at 
Valley  Forge.  How  strange  that  he  was  not 
crushed  by  the  army  in  Philadelphia  1  Yet  that 
patriotic  encampment  in  this  beautiful  valley 
was  our  national  stronghold  ;  a  fortress  holy  and 
strong.  We  uncover  our  heads  as  the  train 
sweeps  by.  That  State  Park  should  never  be 
profaned  by  incongruous  uses. 

Reading  is  said  to  be  the  richest  city  in  the 
State;  the  proof  is  that  it  has  not  suffered  in 
the  hard  times.  Looking  up  to  the  summitsv  of 
which  it  makes  use  for  recuperation  by  means 
of  trolley  cars,  one  feels  sure  of  a  people  that 
know  how  to  utilize  environment  and  to  lift 
themselves  above  the  reaches  of  disaster.  Here 
is  a  quality  of  citizenship  for  which  we  have  a 
high  regard;  it  is  an  element  of  thrift  in  busi¬ 
ness  that  should  enter  more  largely  into  our 
commercial  life.  The  slower  methods  are  safest ; 
the  Pennsylvania  trains  in  this  valley  are  swift 


and  sure— they  always  are — but  the  great  traffic  is 
anthracite  and  iron — emblems  of  the  strength  and 
steadiness  of  a  self  reliant  and  sound  character. 
Some  people  think  push  is  wanting  in  places 
which  they  name;  but  a  thing  more  to  be  desired 
than  “push”  or  "pull,”  is  original  power. 
Once  possessed  of  that,  the  world  is  in  your 
hand ;  every  task  becomes  easy ;  each  trial  is  a 
triumph. 

Pottsville  is  a  city  of  surprises.  It  hides 
among  the  hills  and  springs  upon  one  with  new 
disclosures  constantly.  You  step  from  a  house 
beautiful  and  straightway  begin  to  climb  moun¬ 
tains;  Fifth  avenue  runs  right  into  the  heart  of 
the  Catskills.  But  this  is  not  all,  for  the  street 
car  lines  climb  the  heights  and  carry  crowds  to 
the  recesses  of  the  hills;  you  board  a  Broadway 
car  and  bring  up  shortly  in  a  glen  of  the  White 
Mountains.  No  wonder  the  people  are  happy 
and  their  faces  all  alight;  the  cheerfulness  of 
the  crowded  streets  where  the  masses  of  the 
people  love  to  walk  at  evening,  reminds  one  of 
the  brightest  hours  in  Turin  or  Venice.  Not  a 
sorrowful  face  met  us  in  our  extended  walk. 
The  First  Church  exhibits  this  high  and  health¬ 
ful  life  in  its  happiest  form.  They  know  how 
to  worship  gladly  and  they  sing  with  a  life  and 
feeling  that  go  far  toward  a  true  ideal.  God 
keeps  their  hearts  sound  and  their  spirits  high 
as  their  beautiful  hills. 

The  beginning  and  end  of  a  journey  give  it 
character.  To  leave  New  York  from  such  a 
magnificent  terminal  as  the  Twenty  third  Street 
Ferry  House  and  be  transported  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  trains  to  Pottsville  on  a  summer’s  day  is 
enough  to  make  any  man  happy.  Who  says  that 
railroads  have  no  character  ?  We  ride  on  some 
where  we  feel  that  we  are  better  men  and  are 
really  bound  for  a  better  place  beyond  I 

_  R  A.  S. 

DEACONS  OR  TRUSTEES? 

By  Edward  P.  Sprague,  D.D. 

Three  months  ago  The  Evangelist  in  a  passing 
remark  deprecated  the  fact  that  a  discussion  of 
the  question  of  deacons  or  trustees  was  appar¬ 
ently  to  be  precipitated  upon  the  Presbyteries. 
Such  a  discussion  is  perhaps  unfortunate  at  this 
time,  when  past  differences  are  being  forgotten  ; 
and  yet  it  is  wholly  unavoidable.  The  Assem¬ 
bly  has  sent  a  formal  overture  upon  the  subject 
to  the  Presbyteries,  and  action  must  be  taken 
for  or  against  the  proposed  changes  in  our  Form 
of  Government. 

The  majority  of  the  Presbyteries  will  proba¬ 
bly  defer  their  final  action  on  the  matter  until 
their  spring  meetings,  yet  in  some  of  them  it 
may  have  consideration  during  these  next  few 
weeks.  There  is  reason,  therefore,  for  frank 
discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  religious  press 
at  this  time,  and  herein  must  be  found  the  ex¬ 
cuse  for  this,  and  possibly  a  subsequent,  article. 

The  whole  subject  needs  careful  consideration 
and  review ;  but  only  a  single  phase  of  it  need 
be  presented  at  this  time. 

The  overture  offered  for  adoption  proposes  to 
amend  Chapter  VI  of  the  Form  of  Government 
so  that  the  second  sentence  of  Section  1  shall 
read:  "To  the  deacons,  or  to  them  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Session,  ought  ordinarily  to  be 
committed  the  management  of  the  temporal  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  church.”  etc.  This  is  really  the 
vital  part  of  the  whole  overture,  for  on  this 
hinges  and  depends  all  the  rest.  Is  it  true  there¬ 
fore,  and  so  manifestly  true,  that  it  is  desirable 
to  incorporate  this  statement  in  our  Constitution? 

The  Section  as  thus  amended  will,  I  believe, 
present  a  very  plain  and  unfortunate  "Non  se- 
quitur.  ”  The  first  sentence  declares,  as  at  pres¬ 
ent,  that  the  Scriptures  point  out  deacons  as 
officers,  "whose  business  it  is  to  take  care  of 
the  poor  and  to  distribute  among  them  the  col¬ 
lections.  ”  etc.  The  second  sentence,  as  pro¬ 
posed,  will  declare  with  an,  at  least,  implied 
"Therefore”  to  them  ought  ordinarily  to  be 


committed  the  management  of  the  temporal  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  church.  Now  no  such  necessary  in¬ 
ference  follows.  It  does  not  hold  at  all  that,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  to  have  the  care  "of  the  poor,” 
they  ought  also  to  have  the  care  of  all  the  tem¬ 
poralities  of  the  church.  We  may  say  in  truth, 
and  it  is  well  enough  to  say  it  as  the  present 
Section  does,  that  to  them  "may  properly”  bo 
committed  the  care  of  these  temporalities;  but 
that  is  very  different  from  seeming  to  draw  an 
inference  (which  does  not  follow),  and  saying 
that  to  them  these  affairs  "ought”  to  be  com¬ 
mitted. 

It  were  just  as  legitimate  to  argue,  and  assert, 
that  since  the  deacons  distribute  the  collections 
for  the  poor,  the  management  also  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  affairs  of  the  church  "ought  ordinarily” 
to  be  committed  to  them.  Would  the  authors  of 
this  overture  have  us  carry  this  principle  and 
implied  inference  one  step  further,  and  just  as 
legitimately,  and  say  that  only  deacons  ought 
ordinarily  to  serve  as  lay  members  of  our  mis¬ 
sionary  and  benevolent  Boards  ? 

This  phrase  "ought  ordinarily”  deserves  still 
further  consideration.  It  is  the  one  objection¬ 
able  part  of  this  first  Section,  for  it  goes  too  far, 
it  over-judges  the  whole  matter,  and  passes  sen¬ 
tence  of  condemnation  on  all  other  methods. 
The  tendency  of  this  clause  is  to  compel  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  one  method.  If  this  is  what  "ought 
ordinarily”  to  be  done,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
(and  doubtless  it  is  anticipated)  that  the 
churches,  wherever  the  laws  of  the  State  permit, 
will  follow  the  course  so  emphatically  endorsed. 
The  present  Section  says  that  this  "may  prop¬ 
erly”  be  done;  but  that  is  something  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  expressly  declaring  that  it  "ought 
ordinarily”  to  be  done. 

Just  here  is  where  this  committee,  which  has 
had  the  ear  of  the  Assembly  for  the  past  four  or 
five  years,  goes  much  further  (too  much  further) 
in  its  proposed  amendment  than  it  did  in  the 
one  it  suggested  a  year  ago.  Then  it  asked  us 
to  say  that  to  the  deacons  "may  properly,  and 
should  preferably,”  be  committed  the  care  of 
these  temporalities.  Now,  not  content  with  that 
milder  and  more  general  statement,  the  commit¬ 
tee  ask  us  to  enact  that  this  "ought  ordinarily” 
to  be  done. 

Another  objection  to  this  first  Section  (leaving 
the  second  Section  for  subsequent  consideration) 
is  that  the  plan  proposed,  of  having  the  deacons 
assume  the  management  of  the  temporal  affairs 
of  the  church,  does  an  actual  and  great  injus¬ 
tice  to  a  large,  generous,  and  infiuential  portion 
of  all  our  congregations.  W’ho  are  the  ones  who 
support  our  churches  ?  Are  they  the  communi¬ 
cant  members  alone  ?  I  trow  not !  In  every  one 
of  our  congregations  men  who  are  not  communi¬ 
cants,  but  who  are  sincerely  and  devotedly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  church,  contribute  a  large  part 
(sometimes  the  larger  part)  of  the  money  needed 
to  sustain  and  carry  on  the  church.  And  these 
men  now  serve,  or  have  share  in  electing  those 
who  serve,  in  administering  these  money  affairs 
of  the  church.  The  proposed  plan  would  alter, 
and  wholly  alter,  all  of  that.  Who  now  elect  our 
trustees  ?  Usually  all  church  members  and  all 
who  contribute  regularly  for  the  support  of  the 
church.  But  who  elect  the  deacons  ?  Only 
communicant  members  of  the  church!  Here 
then,  if  this  new  plan  is  adopted,  you  will  have 
men  asked  to  contribute  to  the  finances  of  a 
church,  and  yet  not  allowed  to  have  a  vote  in 
the  selection  of  the  men  who  shall  manage  these 
finances.  Only  communicants  can  vote  for  dea¬ 
cons.  From  the  selection  of  the  men  who  as 
deacons  shall  have  management  of  these  "tem¬ 
poral  affairs”  the,  perhaps,  largest  contributors 
are  to  be  debarred.  If  that  does  not  come  pretty 
near  to  "taxation  without  representation,”  I  do 
not  know  what  does. 

Surely  our  great  and  noble  Church  is  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  enact  such  a  "non  sequitur, ”  such  a 
sweeping  condemnation  of  the  common  practices 
of  many  years,  and  such  an  injustice  to  a  large 
class  of  her  most  generous  supporters. 

Salkm,  N.  Y.,  Sept.,  1807. 
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HOW  WE  AEE  GOVERNED. 

IS  THB&K  NOT  SOMETHING  ROTTEN  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  OENMABK  ? 

Some  months  sko  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  a  visit 
to  Hartford,  which  1  have  long  admired  as  one 
of  the  moot  beautiful  cities  of  the  country.  It 
is  not  an  university  town  like  New  Haven ;  nor 
are  its  streets  arched  with  elms;  but  it  has  a 
noble  situation,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ck)nnecticut, 
with  a  background  of  hills,  crowned  by  the 
homes  of  wealth  and  of  taste  and  refinement. 
So  captivated  was  I  with  all  this  that  1  could 
not  restrain  my  admiration,  in  talking  with  a 
distinguished  resident,  who  sat  by  me  on  the 
return  to  New  York:  “How  happy  you  must  be 
to  live  in  such  a  city,  and  what  a  grand  old 
State  Connecticut  is  I’’  Just  then  we  were  pass¬ 
ing  the  new  Capitol,  whose  white  marble  seemed 
to  be  a  fit  emblem  of  the  purity  and  virtue  of 
these  sons  of  the  Pilgrims.  And  greatest  mar¬ 
vel  of  all,  it  was  built,  from  the  foundation  to 
the  top  stone,  within  the  limits  of  the  original 
appropriation !  Was  there  ever  such  a  thing 
known  before  ?  What  a  contrast  to  our  Capitol 
at  Albany,  which  is  a  monument  of  lavish  ex¬ 
penditure  ;  in  which  the  State  has  been  cheated 
out  of  millions,  with  the  prospect  of  being 
cheated  out  of  millions  morel  “Here  you  have 
something  to  show  for  your  money,  and  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  character  of  your  people !  How  proud 
you  must  be  of  your  plain,  honest  government!’’ 

I  observed  that  my  fellow-traveller  was  silent 
till  he  heard  the  last  word,  when  he  could  not 
restrain  himself  any  longer,  but  gave  way  to  this 
amasing  outburst :  ‘  ‘  Government !  Government ! 
We  have  no  Oovemment  of  our  own  !  The 
State  of  Connecticut  is  only  one  of  the  assets  of 
the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  which  chooses  our  legislators  for  us ;  and 
those  whom  it  does  not  buy  beforehand,  it  buys 
after  they  are  here !  Long  before  the  election 
it  has  its  agents  in  the  field,  looking  out  for 
the  nomination  of  senators  and  representatives, 
so  that  with  its  persuasive  ‘influences,’  added 
to  its  *  moral  suasion,  ’  it  seldom  fails  of  a  work¬ 
ing  majority.  But  if  by  accident  it  should  be  a 
little  short,  a  few  thousand  dollars  distributed 
‘where  it  will  do  the  most  good’  will  open  the 
eyes  of  country  members  to  see  things  in  a  new 
light,  so  that  either  way  ‘the  Company’  is 
always  in  a  state  of  calm  repose.  So  notorious 
in  this  control  of  the  Legislature,  that  members 
of.  it  make  no  mystery  of  it  among  themselves, 
and  indeed  boast  of  it  One  of  them,  chuckling 

over  it  said  to  a  friend  of  Mr.  - that  ‘a 

farmer  who  came  from  the  country  to  the  Leg¬ 
islature  ‘was  a -  fool’  [1  omit  the  profane 

word  which  he  used  to  emphasize  what  he  said,  ] 
‘if  he  went  home  with  a  mortgage  on  hie  house 
or  farm !’  A  fool  indeed  if  he  did  not  carry 
home  in  his  gripsack  bills  enough  to  lighten  the 
burden  that  was  hanging  heavily  on  his  declin¬ 
ing  years !  A  corporation  can  afford  to  be  gen¬ 
erous,  when  it  has  millions  to  spend — and  one 
millicm  would  be  ample  to  provide  for  ‘legal 
services’  and  other  ‘services’  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  control !  But  no  wonder  that  it  was  with 
a  cringe  of  shame  for  the  state  of  which  he  was 
an  inhabitant,  that  my  friend  had  to  confess 
that  a  foreign  corporation  was  its  master  and 
governor ! 

Am  I  telling  tales  out  of  school  to  cast  shame 
on  the  good  name  of  old  Connecticut  ?  Are  the 
people  of  that  State  of  a  lower  moral  grade  than 
thoee  of  Massachusetts  ?  By  no  means.  On  the 
contrary,  if  1  were  to  pick  out  from  the  six 
States  of  New  England,  the  one  that  has  the 
most  uncorrupted  Puritan  blood,  I  think  I 
should  choose  Connecticut,  for  Maine  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  perhaps  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
hire,  have  a  large  infusion  of  the  Canadian 


French.  But  the  people  of  Connecticut  have 
not  been  spoiled  by  any  foreign  mixture.  As 
their  virtues  are  their  own,  so  their  weak¬ 
nesses  are  their  own ;  but  the  whole  body  of 
the  inhabitants  are  not  to  be  stigmatized  be¬ 
cause  men  who  are  poor,  and  who  work  hard 
all  their  lives  to  earn  a  bare  support  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  children,  cannot  resist  the 
glittering  temptation  of  thousands  of  dollars 
dangling  before  their  eyes,  all  to  be  had  for  a 
single  vote ! 

Nor  is  Connecticut  the  only  State  that  is 
owned  by  a  rich  corporation.  Here  in  New 
York  we  have  nothing  to  boast  of.  One  has  but 
to  visit  Albany  in  the  winter  when  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  is  in  session,  to  see  that  it  is  very  docile  in 
the  matter  of  legislation  on  some  points,  while 
vehement  in  declaring  its  high  standard  of  right¬ 
eousness  on  others.  If  the  statement  of  thoee 
beet  informed  be  believed,  the  corporation  that 
runs  its  Empire  State  Express  through  the 
State,  rune  right  over  the  Legislature  at  its  will. 
The  upper  Hudson  swarms  with  leeches  which 
draw  blood  from  the  swollen  veins  of  the  rich 
corporations,  whose  huge  bodies  stand  out  with 
fatness.  Sometimes  they  wince  a  little,  but 
soon  learn  to  take  their  “leeching’’  quietly, 
instead  of  provoking  their  tormentors,  and  so 
running  the  risk  of  a  public  exposure  I 
Is  it  any  better  in  Pennsylvania  ?  One  man 
is  said  to  carry  the  Legislature  in  hie  pocket, 
a  confession  that  would  be  humiliating  if  he 
were  a  Daniel  Webster,  and  a  man  of  the  high¬ 
est  integrity;  but  in  this  case  the  man  who 
is  said  to  “own’’  Pennsylvania,  is  openly 
charged  with  being  a  defaulter  to  the  State, 
as  having  taken  the  public  money  to  the 
amount  of  some  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  appropriating  it  to  his  own  use — an  accusa¬ 
tion  that  has  been  repeated  again  and  again  in 
the  public  papers,  but  to  which  he  has  never 
deigned — or  dared — to  make  any  reply.  And 
not  only  does  this  defaulter  demand  hie  own 
election,  but  gives  orders  to  the  Legislature  to 
elect  as  hie  colleague  a  man  with  no  reputation 
whatever ;  and  that  over  the  head  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  the  Commonwealth  ! 

And  this  is  our  boasted  Republican  govern¬ 
ment,  that  gives  us  for  our  rulers,  not  the  best 
men  but  the  worst ;  the  sneaks  who  wish  to  live 
on  the  labor  of  others ;  who  are  in  peace  what 
the  bummers  were  in  war — a  rabble  of  idle,  lazy 
creatures,  that  drift  in  the  rear,  never  fighting 
a  battle,  but  living  on  the  spoils  won  by  better 
and  braver  men. 

When  we  hear  of  these  things,  not  merely  as 
idle  reports,  but  from  men  who  know  them  to 
be  true,  we  may  well  ask.  Is  there  not  some¬ 
thing  rotten  in  the  State  of  Denmark  ?  And  how 
long  is  the  rottenness  to  continue  sapping  the 
vitality  of  all  our  institutions,  till  from  the  State 
Governments  it  shall  creep  into  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment,  eating  its  way  into  the  very  marble  of 
the  Capitol,  till  its  lofty  pillars  and  the  great  dome 
itself  come  tumbling  to  the  ground  f  H.M.F. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  see  the 
ground  taken  by  the  leading  papers  of  the  city. 
The  Tribune  is  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
Republican  press  of  the  city  and  of  the  country. 
While  never  opposed  to  the  nomination  of  Seth 
Low,  it  thought  the  action  was  precipitate,  and 
advocated  a  delay  in  the  hope  that  the  Independ¬ 
ents  and  the  Republicans  might  be  united.  But 
the  Independents  understood  too  well  the  wisdom 
as  well  as  wit,  of  the  common  saying,  “If  two 
ride  on  one  horse  one  must  ride  behind  !’’  and 
would  not  wait.  Now  that  the  nomination  is  made. 
The  Tribune  leads  the  Republicans  most  gallantly 
to  its  support.  It  knows  very  well  that  a  split  of 
the  Anti -Tammany  forces  would  involve  the 
defeat  of  both,  and  give  to  Tammany  Hall  full 
swing  in  the  control  of  the  Greater  New  York 
for  four  years  to  come !  a  responsibility  which 
it  does  not  care  to  take  upon  itself  nor  to  have 
thrown  upon  its  political  associates. 


GETTING  OLD  OB  KEEPING  YOUNG  I 


What  is  the  use  of  getting  on  in  years  if  a 
man  can’t  have  the  benefit  of  it,  and  be  looked 
up  to  as  old  and  venerable  ?  Now  here  is  the 
Springfield  Republican  that  tells  tales  out  of 
school  after  this  manner : 

“There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  veterans  in 
this  city  yesterday,  and  it  is  in  order  to  mention  a 
well  preserved  veteran  in  another  line.  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Field,  who  has  been  summering  in  Stock- 
bridge  and  doing  his  regular  duty  as  editor  of  the 
New  York  Evangelist,  will  go  back  to  Williams 
College  next  year,  when  it  will  be  sixty  years  since 
he  graduated  at  the  mature  age  of  sixteen  years  I 
The  years  since  have  been  busy  and  fruitful  to  a 
rare  degree,  and  Dr.  Field  is  still  able  to  work  a 
dozen  hours  a  day  as  the  spirit  moves.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  ask  such  a  man  whether  life  is  worth 
living.”  _ 

I  cannot  deny  it.  I  must  confess  to  the  soft 
impeachment  of  working  (and  good  stiff  work 
it  is  too)  if  the  emphasis  be  put  on  the  clause 
as  the  spirit  moves,  tor  it  is  not  every  day, 
but  only  my  working  days,  which  are  not  more 
than  three  or  four  days  in  the  week,  when  I  have  to 
provide  a  good  deal  of  matter  for  the  dear  old 
Evangelist,  which  is  the  apple  of  my  eye.  Then 
I  work  twelve  hours,  (and  could  work  twenty, 
if  necessary)  to  get  the  paper  out.  After  that, 
if  I  have  a  day  in  town,  I  spend  it  on  the  life  of 
my  eldest  brother,  on  which  I  have  been  at  work 
for  a  year  or  two. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  life  of  bond¬ 
age,  as  some  might  call  it  When  the  working 
days  of  the  week  are  over,  on  Thursday  after¬ 
noon,  I  shake  off  the  dust  of  New  York  from  my 
feet,  and  in  less  than  four  hours  am  in  the 
Berkshire  Hills,  and  for  the  next  two  days  I  am 
riding  about,  doing  as  much  hard  work  as  the 
clouds  that  are  floating  in  the  clear  blue  sky. 
Talk  about  heaven  ?  I  know  what  it  is,  for  I've 
been  there,  and  expect  to  go  there  again  at  the 
end  of  this  week.  Soberly,  I  do  not  think  it 
is  any  hardship  to  have  to  work.  It  is  not  half 
so  hard  as  it  is  to  be  idle.  If  I  were  pensioned 
off  on  a  fortune,  with  the  single  condition  that 
I  should  do  no  more  work  for  the  rest  of  my 
days,  those  days  would  be  cut  shorter.  I  do  not 
work  as  a  duty,  but  as  a  pleasure,  for  as  to 
duty,  I  am  pretty  much  of  the  opinion  of  the 
old  woman  in  Connecticut,  (one  of  Bob  Inger- 
soll’s  favorite  stories)  who  after  hearing  a  great 
deal  about  duty,  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
burst  out  in  this  fashion :  “  Juty  I  Juty !  Juty !  I 
am  sick  of  the  word !  Why  don’t  folks  go  along 
and  mind  their  own  business,  and  do  as  they'd 
oughter  f"  H.  M.  P. 


We  are  advised  from  Chicago  that  the  funds 
of  the  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  and  Academies, 
have  been  very  seriously  impaired,  if  indeed  not 
quite  swept  away,  by  theft  and  misuse,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  speculation.  The  culprit  in  the  case  is 
the  treasurer,  Charles  M.  Charnley,  who  has 
been  the  Board’s  trusted  treasurer  almost  from 
its  origin.  He  is  an  elder  in  the  Fourth 
Church,  and  it  is  said  that  the  benevolent  funds 
of  that  organization  have  also  suffered  through 
him  a  serious  depletion.  Altogether  the  losses 
in  money  and  securities  amount  to  a  heavy  sum. 
The  loss  of  money  sacredly  devoted  to  the  high¬ 
est  uses  is  a  calamity  of  the  most  serious  nature. 
Who  shall  tell  of  the  disappointment  almost  to 
the  point  of  consternation  which  this  news  will 
carry  to  our  rising  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
West  ?  In  many  instances  this  fund  furnished 
what  was  indispensable  in  ready  money  for 
the  support  of  professors  and  students.  This 
is  now  swept  away.  And  sadder  than  the  pecu¬ 
niary  loss,  with  all  the  bitter  disappointments 
that  follow  it,  is  the  fall  of  a  man  beratofore 
trusted  by  all  who  knew  him  I 
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A  MODEL  eiTY  OOYEBNMENT^ 

Now  that  we  are  trying  to  secure  for  the 
Greater  New  York  the  priceless  boon  of  a  clean 
and  honest  government,  “of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  ’  *  it  is  instructive  to 
have  a  good  example  set  before  us.  Of  all  the 
cities  of  Great  Britain,  Glasgow  in  Scotland  is 
the  model,  as  its  city  government  costs  the  least 
and  gives  the  most.  Our  friend,  Mr.  Albert 
Shaw,  has  written  a  book  on  the  subject  of 
Municipal  Reform,  which  is  stuffed  full  of  facts, 
that  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  in  the 
present  crisis  in  New  York,  the  points  of  which 
“The  World”  has  condensed  in  an  article  of 
very  great  interest,  as  well  as  practical  value, 
from  which  we  copy  a  few  telling  paragraphs : 

Glasgow  contains  about  750,000  people.  Man* 
Chester’s  population  is  520,000,  but  its  munici¬ 
pal  government  directly  benefits  3,000,000.  Bir¬ 
mingham  has  about  440,000  within  its  corporate 
limits.  All  these  cities  are  newer  than  any  of 
the  great  American  cities.  All  have  their  real 
growth  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  All  their 
plane  for  good  government  began  about  the 
time  of  the  close  of  our  civil  war — exactly  the 
period  when  New  York  and  the  other  American 
cities  fell  into  the  hands  of  bosses  and  rings  of 
corruptionists. 

They  are  governed  by  electors  that  in  no  es¬ 
sential  respect  differ  from  ours.  The  masses  of 
the  people  vote  and  have  absolute  power  over 
their  public  servants,  the  officials.  They  select 
a  municipal  council  that  administers  the  city’s 
affairs  by  dividing  itself  into  executive  commit¬ 
tees,  one  committee  at  the  head  of  each  dei^rt- 
ment  of  the  public  service.  These  councilors 
serve  without  pay  and,  although  elections  are 
frequent,  changes  in  the  council  from  causes 
other  than  death  are  comparatively  rare. 

In  their  municipal  cami»igns  the  questions 
of  national  or  other  than  city  politics  are  never 
discussed.  Local  affairs  only  are  issues.  Party 
lines  do  not  exist.  Nominations  for  office  can 
be  made  and  are  made  by  a  petition  signed  by 
ten  names — a  proposer  of  the  candidate,  a 
seconder  and  eight  others.  Yet  there  are  few 
candidates,  and  even  few  contests.  An  official 
who  serves  the  city  well  is  practically  never  op¬ 
posed  for  re-election. 

All  this  is  the  result  of  a  single  cause — the 
complete  divorce  of  politics  from  city  affairs. 
“  There  ought  to  be  no  more  sentiment  about 
running  a  city  than  there  is  about  running  a 
drygoods  store,”  said  Richard  Croker  in  an  in 
terview  in  The  World  the  other  day.  In  these 
cities  this  “ought  to  be”  is  a  fact,  and  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  driving  from  munici¬ 
pal  campaigns  of  such  distinctions  as  Conserva¬ 
tive  and  Liberal,  the  English  parallel  of  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Republican,  high-tariff  man  and  tariff 
reformer. 

Year  by  year  the  taxes  there  are  growing 
smaller.  In  Glasgow  there  are  now  practically 
no  general  taxes.  And  the  principal  of  the  debt 
is  constantly  decreasing. 

In  New  York  the  debt  is  growing  year  by 
year.  Now  a  Tweed  adds  $40,000,000  to  it  in 
two  years.  Now  a  Tammany  Hall,  to  “keep 
down  the  tax  rate  and  make  a  good  showing,” 
jumps  it  up  $10,000,000  or  so  in  four  or  five 
years.  Even  an  unpartisan  reform  adminis¬ 
tration  has  added  several  millions  to  the  city’s 
debt.  And  the  interest  charge  falls  heavily 
upon  the  people,  already  burdened  by  the  cur¬ 
rent  expenses  of  the  government,  which  are 
raised  almost  entirely  by  direct  taxes  that  swell 
rents  and  reduce  wages. 

In  Glasgow  the  street  railways  are  now  owned 
and  run  by  the  city  at  a  large  profit.  Yet  the 
average  fare  is  about  two  cents,  and  there  are 
workingmen’s  trains  morning  and  evening  on 
which  the  charge  is  only  one  cent. 

Until  two  years  ago  the  street  railways,  which 
were  built  by  the  city,  were  leased  to  a  private 
company  which  paid  its  stockholders  ten  per 
cent  dividends  after  paying  the  city  annually: 
(1)  The  total  interest  charge  on  the  city’s  in¬ 
vestment;  (2)  enough  to  accumulate  into  a  sink¬ 
ing  fund  big  enouf^  to  pay  off  the  total  first 
cost  of  the  roads  at  the  end  of  the  lease ;  (3) 
enough  to  reimburse  the  city  for  all  repairs  and 
renewals,  and  (4)  an  annual  rental  of  $750  a 
mile.  And  they  were  allowed  to  charge  on  the 
average  about  two  and  a  half  cents  as  a  fare ! 

In  Glasgow  the  gas  and  electric  light  plants 
are  owned  and  operated  by  the  city.  It  has 
built  new  works.  It  has  paid  off  half  the 
original  debt.  It  has  accumulated  a  large  sink¬ 
ing  fund.  Yet  it  has  reduced  the  price  of  gu 
to  60  cents  the  thousand  feet,  and  that  too  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  price  of  gas-making 


coal  has  greatly  advanced.  To  prevent  the  elec¬ 
tric  lighting  from  making  serious  inroads  on  the 
use  of  gas  it  has  started  a  system  of  renting  gas- 
stoves.  The  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  street  light¬ 
ing  in  Glasgow  is  less  than  $100,000,  and  toat 
sum  is  constantly  reducing.  Like  the  gas 
works,  the  electric-light  plant  is  on  a  business 
basis  and  will  soon  be  paying  for  itself,  with  no 
cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

New  York  gets  nothing  from  its  gas  companies 
but  a  rather  inferior  q|uality  of  gas.  It  pays 
them  and  the  electric- lighting  companies  about 
$1,000,000  a  year  for  public  lighting.  And  citi¬ 
zens  of  New  York  have  to  pay  $1.20  the  thousand 
feet  and  are  charged  for  leakage  under  the  ex¬ 
tortionate  system  of  the  Gas  Trust. 

Glasgow  has  a  perfect  supply  of  absolutely 
pure  water  at  a  pressure  so  high  that  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  Fire  Department  is  greatly  in¬ 
crease.  The  cost  of  water  is  about  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  a  day  for  each  inhabitant  At  this 
price  the  debt  of  the  water  works  is  being 
rapidly  paid. 

New  York,  which  had  to  go  only  four  miles 
further  than  Glasgow  for  its  water  supply,  will 
not  pay  off  its  water  debt  for  at  least  forty  years ! 
Yet  water  rents  in  New  York  are  more  than 
four  times  as  high  on  the  most  favorable  average 
as  those  of  Glasgow  !  And  New  York’s  system 
cost  far  more  than  even  the  Manchester  system 
with  its  ninety- five  miles  of  aqueduct. 

To  check  the  evils  of  overcrowding,  Glasgow 
condemned  and  bought  about  one  hundred  acres 
of  tenements.  It  opened  twenty-nine  new 
streets,  it  widened  twenty-five  old  streets,  it 
erected  model  tenements  that  bring  in  $100,000 
in  rents  annually,  it  laid  out  a  superb  park,  and 
altogether  so  admirably  administered  tne  enter¬ 
prise  that  it  is  now  practically  self-sustaining. 
The  death-rate  has  been  lowered,  the  poor  people 
are  more  comfortably  housed  and  the  city  has 
been  greatly  beautified. 

The  only  attempts  New  York  has  made  in  this 
direction  have  been  the  opening  of  small  parks. 
And  it  took  seven  years  to  get  title  and  posses¬ 
sion  of  Mulberry  Bend.  Of  course  under  the 
New  York  system  all  these  enterprises  are  paid 
for  by  the  taxpayer. 

Glasgow  changed  itself  from  an  inland  town 
to  a  great  seaport  by  undertaking  the  improve- 
mente  of  the  Clyde  which  have  cost  the  city 
$100,000,000  and  the  taxpayers  almost  nothing  I 
A  harbor  was  dug,  splendid  docks  were  con¬ 
structed  and  all  the  facilities  of  a  great  seaport 
were  provided.  Yet  by  business  administration 
each  enterprise  was  made  self-sustaining  or 
more  than  self-sustaining.  The  city’s  credit 
was  used,  the  city  was  made  great  and  prosper¬ 
ous,  and  there  is  a  net  income  over  all  expenses 
of  about  $2,000,000  a  year. 

Glasgow  has  seven  great  model  lodging-houses 
where  the  homeless  poor  are  accommodated  at 
trifling  rates.  It  has  a  “family  home”  where 
widows  or  widowers  with  children  can  live  until 
they  can  arrange  for  the  care  of  their  children 
while  they  are  at  work.  It  has  public  wash¬ 
houses  where  all  the  appliances  for  washing 
clothes  are  furnished  at  small  cost.  Its  “female 
visitants”  teach  poor  families  how  to  economize 
and  yet  live  comfortably.  Its  milk  inspectors 
visit  the  farms  whence  comes  the  city’s  milk 
supply  and  compel  cleanliness  and  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  milk.  Its  municipal  farms  use  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  made  from  the  city  sewage  and  raise 
crops  to  sustain  the  horses  needed  by  the  city. 
It  has  splendid  public  swimming  baths,  Ac. 
And  all  these  enterprises  are  either  self-sustain¬ 
ing  or  are  partially  sustained  by  the  surplus 
from  those  enterprises  that  bring  in  a  profit. 

Here  is  an  example  for  the  Greater  New  York 
tJ  follow.  With  such  a  man  as  Seth  Low  for  its 
first  Mayor,  it  will  start  on  a  splendid  career 
for  the  next  century. 


Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  preached  for  Dr. 
Behrends’  congregation,  the  Central  Congrega¬ 
tional,  Brooklyn,  on  Sunday,  and  is  expected  to 
fill  the  pulpit  again  on  the  coming  Sabbath. 


Rev.  Edward  J.  Stobo  of  the  Quebec  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society,  who  was  formerly  pastor  in  Peter- 
boro,  Ontario,  speaks  highly  of  the  permanent 
good  results  of  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond’s  labors  in 
that  town.  He  says  that,  of  nearly  two  thou¬ 
sand  who  professed  conversion  during  the  meet¬ 
ings,  “the  very  young  have  proved  the  more 
satisfactory.  Many  of  them  are  occupying  prom¬ 
inent  places  in  the  church  of  Christ  to  day.” 
He  expresses  the  wish  that  similar  meetings 
might  be  held  in  Quebec. 


A  SOKNB  OF  PKKOIOUS  MESIOBlia,|  ta* 

A  correspondent  writes  to  The  E^anjal^: 
The  forerunner  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  iu 
Lnwville,  was  the  old  Stow’s  Square  Church, 
First  Congregational,  then  Presbyterian,  stand¬ 
ing  three  miles  north.  This  historic  edifice, 
whose  floor  and  galleries  used  to  be  thronged 
with  a  worshipping  congregation  from  all  the 
region  round,  was  torn  down  i>srhaps  thirty 
years  ago,  the  population  having  so  changed 
that  to  sustain  worship  seemed  no  longer  possi¬ 
ble.  The  location  of  the  old  church  is  marked 
by  the  great  stone  step  still  lying  in  the  field. 
Here,  on  the  last  Sabbath  afternoon  of  August, 
a  large  congregation  assembled  in  the  open  air, 
and  listened  to  a  discourse  by  Rev.  Frederick 
Campbell,  of  Lowville,  with  additional  remarks 
by  old  residents  who  remembered  the  old. edi¬ 
fice;  many  were  present  who  had  worshipped 
within  its  walls,  and  who  probably  had  supposed 
that  worship  would  never  be  enjoyed  on  that 
spot  again.  One  remembered  that  Finney  had 
preached  in  this  church  on  some  occasion.  The 
spot  is  a  beautiful  one,  with  a  superb  view 
across  the  Black  River  valley  and  over  toward 
the  Adirondack  wilderness,  and  the  air  waa>as 
clear  as  crystal.  Back  of  the  old  church  a  corn 
field  used  to  lie;  this  has  been  known  to  be 
almost  full  of  people  kneeling  down  and  calling 
on  God ;  there  was  a  constant  revival  of  religion 
in  this  church  for  a  period ;  there  were  times 
when  the  church  was  so  full  that  the  windows 
would  be  taken  out  and  people  would  sit  in 
their  wagons  and  listen  outside.  “Father” 
Nash,  whom  Finney  describes  as  being  so  potent 
in  prayei  in  his  revival  labors,  lies  in  an  un¬ 
marked  grave  in  the  old  neglected  cemetery 
close  by.  _ 

THB  KINO’S  H0I)SEH01.D  OF  B1BI.E  BEADFB8 

The  post-vacation  season  is  a  time  of  looking 
into  plans  of  work  and  study.  We  are  arranging 
for  the  earnest  and  serious  efforts  of  the  year. 
We  take  up  courses  for  mental  culture.  We  de¬ 
sire  also  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
God’s  Word.  What  plan  shall  we  pursue  ? 

The  King’s  Household  of  Bible  Readers  offers 
a  course  which  covers  the  entire  Bible  in  four 
years.  It  was  begun  by  Rev.  Edwin  H.  Bronson 
of  Philadelphia  in  1885.  It  has  enrolled'  over 
eighteen  thousand  readers  and  many  testify  to 
its  value  in  gaining  a  systematic  knowledge  of 
the  Bible.  Says  one,  “The  whole  plan  seems  to 
be  arranged  so  as  to  oblige  one  to  think  and  to 
become  interested.” 

The  work  is  done  by  means  of  a  quarterly 
slip-book  containing  the  calendar  of  daily  read¬ 
ing  and  blanks  for  note-making  and  reviews. 
At  the  close  of  the  course  a  certificate  is  awarded. 

A  new  class  begins  in  October  of  each  year. 
Ail  are  invited  to  join  the  class  now  forming. 
For  information  address  Mrs.  E.  H.  BronsOn, 
Salem,  New  Jersey. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Lutheran  General  Coun¬ 
cil,  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  in  October,  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  New  York  Lutheran  Miniaterium 
will  present  a  plan  for  an  American  Lutheran 
University,  modeled  after  similar  institutiims 
in  Europe.  The  inauguration  of  this  will,  it' is 
hoped,  solve  the  language  difficulty  of  this  great 
and  rapidly  growing  denomination  and  tend  to 
unify  its  congregations.  The  financial  plan  is 
peculiar,  in  part.  The  endowment  funds  for  the 
university  will  come  through  legacies,  bequests 
and  the  assessing  each  communicant  member  of 
the  respective  Lutheran  bodies  cooperating  25 
cents  a  year  for  ten  years,  payable  in  annual 
sums.  Each  Lutheran  Synodical  body  cooper¬ 
ating  will  be  privileged  to  hold  and  use  as  many 
perpetual  scholarships  as  the  amount  contributed 
to  the  establishment  and  endowment  fund  will 
warrant.  We  trust  our  Lutheran  brethren  will 
not  fall  apart  over  details,  for  it  is  high  titoe 
that  they  were  represented  by  some  institution 
really  worthy  of  their  wealth,  members  and  in¬ 
telligence. 
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LETTER  FROM  CHICAeO. 

Moet  of  the  pastors  have  returned  from  their 


vacations  and  ate  in  their  pulpits  as  usual.  Dr. 
Withrow  of  the  Third  Church  will  be  home  for 
the  second  Sabbath  of  the  month.  It  is  greatly 
regretted  that  Dr.  Thomas  Hall  of  the  Fourth 
Church  hns  felt  it  necessary  to  tender  hie  resig¬ 
nation.  He  is  recovering  his  strength  in  Berlin 
whither  he  went  in  his  early  convalescence,  but  j 
he  is  not  well  enough  to  return  to  his  work  this 
fall,  and  will  not  permit  the  church  to  wait 
longer.  Dr.  Hall  has  been  in  Chicago  long 
enough  to  become  widely  known  and  justly 
famed,  not  only  as  a  genial  Christian  gentleman, 
but  as  a  preacher  of  marked  ability  and  a  man 
in  practical  touch  with  people  of  every  class. 
His  interest  in  social  problems  and  his  readi¬ 
ness  to  assist  by  tongue  and  pen  are  heartily  ap¬ 
preciated  by  hundreds  of  the  laboring  people 
who  would  never  think  of  going  to  church.  Dr. 
Hall’s  brethren  in  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago  can 
ill  afford  to  part  with  him.  and  in  case  he  leaves 
the  city  altogether  they  will  more  and  more  real¬ 
ize  the  loss.  He  has  been  the  very  efficient 
Chairman  of  the  Home  Mission  Committee  of 
the  Presbyter}  of  Chicago,  and  that  in  itself 
>:ignifies  a  vast  amount  of  hard  work.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Dr.  Hall,  upon  hie  coming  to 
Chicago  from  his  first  charge,  a  home  mission 
field  in  Omaha,  was  pastor  of  the  Forty-first 
Street  Church  which  reluctantly  gave  him  up 
at  the  call  of  the  Fourth  Church  that  he  might 
succeed  Dr.  Stryker,  now  president  of  Hamilton 
College. 

There  have  been  two  other  resignations.  Rev. 
J.  S.  Elliot  went  to  an  Indiana  charge  from  the 
Sixty-6fth  Street  Church,  and  his  successor  is 
Rev.  Martin  Luther,  who  was  pastor  of  the  South 
Englewood  Church  until  last  April.  Rev.  John 
H.  Barrows,  D.D.,  is  to  be  succeeded  in  the 
First  Church  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Chichester  of  Los 
Angeles,  California.  The  second  call  to  Dr. 
Chichester  was  answered  in  the  a£5irmativeeven 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Lue  Angeles,  although  it  at 
first  refused  to  say  yea.  Dr.  Chichester  will 
soon  be  with  the  First  Church,  which  is  antici¬ 
pating  a  continuance  of  its  old-time  prestige  and 
power.  Dr.  Barrows  will  supply  the  Kenwood 
Church  statedly.  This  church  was  ministered 
to  by  Rev.  Frank  Vrooman,  whose  admission  to 
the  Presbytery  was  finally  refused  by  the  Synod 
of  Illinois.  It  is  just  announced  through  the 
daily  press  that  Mr.  Vrooman  will  start  January 
let  for  the  Klondike  territory  at  the  head  of  a 
syndicate  with  plenty  of  money  behind  it.  Mr. 
Vrooman  will  not  preach  in  the  far  North,  but 
says  he  will  himself  dig  for  gold,  having  had 
some  previous  experience  as  a  prospector  in  Colo¬ 
rado.  Mr.  Vrooman  is  reported  to  have  said 
“I  have  been  frozen  out  of  the  Presbyte 
rian  Church  and  starved  out  of  the  People’s 
Church,  all  in  one  year,  and  I  am  through  with 
preaching.”  He  is  also  credited  with  saying  in 
reference  to  hie  brief  connection  with  the  Peo 
pies  Church,  of  which  he  became  the  assistant 
pastor,  “I  have  discovered  to  my  satisfaction 
that  a  church  that  believes  nothing  gives  noth 
ing.  It  is  the  hide-bound  orthodox  Christian 
with  a  believing  sense  of  hell,  that  contributes  to 
the  support  of  the  church  and  the  ministry. 
So  no  more  nreaching  for  me.  ’  ’ 

There  have  been  serious  efforts  to  get  T.  DeWitt 
Talmage  to  become  the  supply  at  the  Plymouth 
Congregational  Church,  that  of  Dr.  Guneaulus, 
but  the  matter  has  been  dropped.  Dr.  Gun- 
saulus  continues  to  improve.  It  is  sincerely 
hoped  that  he  will  remain  in  Chicago. 

Dr.  Frank  Bristol  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church  of  Evanston  has  received  a  call  from  the 
Metropolitan  Methodist  Church  of  Washington 
City,  subject  to  the  endorsement  of  the  Bishops. 
Dr.  Bristol  expects  to  go  in  March,  and  will  then 
become  President  McKinley’s  pastor  in  the 
church  where  Grant  worshipped.  It  is  largely 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan  that 


Dr.  Bristol  is  called  to  Washington.  General 
and  Mrs.  Logan  were  in  the  Trinity  Church, 
Chicago,  while  Dr.  Bristol  was  pastor. 

Dr.  John  H.  Boyd,  pastor  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  at  Evanston,  preached  a  sermon 
the  other  Sunday  evening  upon  the  unlicensed 
saloons  running  shamelessly  in  the  prohibition 
suburb,  honored  by  the  residence  of  Miss  Frances 
E.  Willard  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  The  result  of 
the  sermon  was  an  immediate  collection  of 
$1,500.00  for  the  prosecution  of  offenders.  Public 
sentiment  is  aroused.  Dr.  Boyd,  having  started 
the  ball,  expects  the  people  to  keep  it  rolling. 

C.  G.  Rbwolds. 


RETURN  OF  A  BOSSIONART. 

The  following  notice  of  a  beloved  missionary 
and  bis  family,  we  copy  from  Ihe  Lansing 
Journal,  of  Lansing,  Michigan : 

One  might  suppose  that  the  life  of  a  foreign 
missionary  during  his  vacation  would  be  one 
continued  round  of  pleasant  rest  and  quietude, 
but  such  a  supposition  is  indeed  false  in  the 
case  of  Rev.  Lewie  F.  Eeeelstyn,  who  with  bis 
family  has  been  spending  the  past  year  in  Lans¬ 
ing. 

His  vacation  has  been  an  exceedingly  busy 
one,  he  having  traveled  over  11,000  miles  and 
delivered  213  public  addresses,  besides  many  im¬ 
promptu  speeches.  He  has  been  called  to  many 
places  outside  of  the  State  to  make  addresses, 
and  has  always  generously  responded  whenever  it 
was  in  hie  power. 

Mr.  Esselstyn  and  his  family  intend  to  leave 
Lansing  on  their  return  to  the  mission  field  in 
Teheran,  Persia,  September  8th,  and  to  sail 
from  New  York  city  on  the  City  of  Rome  for 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  three  days  later.  From 
Glasgow  they  will  journey  by  rail  to  London, 
where  they  will  remain  a  few  days.  From  Lon¬ 
don  they  will  travel  to  Brighton,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  England,  to  embark  for  France.  After 
their  journey  by  rail  through  France,  they  will 
reembark  at  Marseilles  for  tbe  trip  through  the 
Mediterranean,  then  passing  through  the  Darda¬ 
nelles,  Sea  of  Marmora,  Bosphorus  and  across 
the  Black  Sea  to  Batoum,  in  Caucasia. 

They  will  then  cross  the  Caucasus  on  a 
Russian  railroad,  and  from  Baku,  on  the  west¬ 
ern  coast  of  the  Caspian  sea,  will  embark  for  a 
300-mile  voyage  on  the  Caspian,  landing  at 
Resht,  in  Persia. 

The  last  part  of  their  trip  is  the  moet  tedious 
by  far.  A  ten  days’  caravan  journey  on  mule- 
back  will  bring  them  worn  and  weary  to  Teheran, 
Persia,  after  50  days  of  hard  travel. 

Before  Mr.  Eseelstyn’s  return  to  this  city 
about  a  year  ago,  he  remained  at  Teheran  for 
nine  years,  without  a  vacation,  one  year  longer 
than  was  necessary,  as  the  missionaries  under 
the  direction  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions  are  allowed  one  year’s  vacation  in 
every  nine  years.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Esselstyn  will 
take  with  them  their  three  children.  Miss  Helen 
and  Masters  Spencer  and  Frank,  all  of  whom 
were  born  in  Persia. 


By  and-bye  we  may  have  the  age  of  Cathedral 
building  here  in  America,  if  we  are  not  already 
on  its  edge.  Bishop  Wiggerof  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Diocese  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  has  re¬ 
quested  four  well  known  architects  to  prepare 
plans  for  the  million-dollar  Cathedral,  which  is 
about  to  be  erected  on  the  Heights  of  Newark. 
The  Cathedral  is  to  be  built  in  the  Gothic  style, 
but  the  architects  are  left  free  in  their  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  details. 


Nyack  Heights  is  now  the  headquarters  of  the 
Misseionary  Alliance,  of  which  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Simpson  is  president.  Several  new  buildings 
have  been  erected  including  a  large  audience 
hall.  Daily  services  are  held  with  a  large  at¬ 
tendance.  They  will  continue  over  next  Sunday. 


THE  VILLAGE  CHURCH. 

Somewhat  as  vagraiit  winds  waft  in  the  fragrance  of 
the  rose. 

Or  gleam  of  sunshine  gilds  the  path  that  leads  through 
drifted  snows. 

The  memory  of  the  time  comes  back  o’er  wastelands  of 
the  past. 

When  clouds  about  our  early  ways  no  marring  shadow 
cast; 

And  more  than  all,  the  Sunday  moms,  in  Summer 
glory  fair. 

When  mother  sang  tbe  old-time  hymns,  and  father  led 
in  prayer  I 

How  vivid  comes  the  picture  of  the  church  and  village 
folk. 

The  solemn  filing  down  the  aisle,  the  fioor  of  sounding 
oak. 

The  benches  rude  with  occupants  from  all  the  country 
side. 

The  rustic  lovers’  tender  looks  that  bashfulness  would 
hide; 

While  through  the  window  meadow-scents  came  on  the 
morning  air. 

Where  mother  sang  the  old-time  hymns,  and  father  led 
in  prayer. 

Out  in  the  graveyard  each  white  tomb  loomed  like  a 
hoary  head. 

The  nearby  brook  sang  tirelessly  to  cheer  the  dreamless 
dead. 

Upon  the  hillside  one  could  see,  where  shimmering  sun¬ 
beams  lay. 

And  bntterfiies  seemed  fiowers  a-wing,  the  lazy  cattle 
stray; 

And  up  to  God  went  thankful  praise— it  welled  from 
everywhere— 

As  mother  sang  the  old-time  hymns,  and  father  led  in 
prayer. 

O  church  among  tbe  circling  hills,  by  well-nigh  all 
forgot  I 

O  voice  that  sang  old  “  Happy  Day  ”  as  saints,  I  thought, 
could  not  1 

O  sire  who  had  your  share  of  woe,  but  walked  the  ways 
obscure 

In  patience  and  with  dauntless  breast,  with  thoughts 
and  motives  pure  1 

If  I  could  but  be  young  a  day,  and  spend  that  day  back 
where 

My  mother  sang  the  old-time  hymns,  and  father  led 
in  prayer ! 

—Will  T.  Hale,  in  Christian  Advocate.  Nashville. 


A  private  letter  from  hie  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Gerrit  Smith  Scofield,  informs  us  of  the  death 
of  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Evans  of  the  Presybtery  of 
Brooklyn,  on  the  26th  of  August,  at  Marietta, 
Georgia.  He  had  been  summering  in  the 
mountains  near,  and  becoming  ill  was  carried 
to  the  city,  tenderly  cared  for  till  the  end  came, 
and  “peacefully  fell  asleep  in  perfect  content 
and  full  assurance  of  faith.”  His  body  was 
brought  back  and  laid  till  tbe  resurrection,  in 
the  Rochester  Cemetery,  at  Sparkill ;  among  his 
kindred  and  his  people  to  whom  be  ministered 
as  a  pastor  for  many  years.  The  members  of 
Westchester  Presbytery  among  whom  he  was 
numbered  for  several  years,  will  recall  bis  fine 
presence  and  his  sweet  spirit  with  affectionate 
regret.  At  the  organization  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  he  was  an 
active  and  beloved  member  of  the  congregation, 
where  he  continued  for  several  years,  helping, 
counselling  and  often  preaching  with  acceptance 
and  fervor.  Ever  since  his  retirement  from  the 
pastorate,  he  has  supplied  vacant  churches  and 
has  been  sought  as  pastor  by  several  of  them. 
In  the  vigor  of  his  faith,  the  quickness  of  his 
feeling,  the  depth  of  his  affections  and  the 
brightness  of  his  spirit,  he  well  represented 
those  splendid  Welsh  characteristics,  which  tbe 
American  church  has  learned  to  honor  and  ad¬ 
mire  in  such  men  as  Dr.  Chidlaw  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Llewellyn  Evans  of  Lane.  Our  brother 
was  happy  in  his  family,  several  of  whom  sur¬ 
vive,  honoring  bis  name  and  cherishing  his 
memory.  He  was  a  genial  friend,  a  charming 
guest  and  an  inspiring  example  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  gentleman ;  he  was  a  manly,  honest,  gen¬ 
uine  man.  Next  to  having  such  men  with  us,  it 
is  a  blessing  to  remember  that  Ithey  have  been 
here  and  have  passed  hence  tu  glory. 


September  9,  1897. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


PBE-ABBAHAMIC  CHBONOLOGT. 

By  Professor  Doffield,  of  Prinoeton. 

Mr.  Editor  :  An  attack  of  the  grippe  and  the 
pressure  of  matters  more  urgent  than  Pre- 
Abraham  ic  Chronology  has  delayed  a  reply  to 
the  article  on  the  subject  by  my  friend,  Dr. 
Farrand.  in  The  Evangelist  of  April  29th.  I 
was  somewhat  amazed,  somewhat  amused,  at 
his  “pleasure”  and  “perplexity”  in  convicting 
Dr.  Green  and  myself  of  heresy,  and  that  too, 
the  notable  heresy  of  Dr.  Briggs — that  there 
were  errors  in  the  original  Scriptures.  It  may 
relieve  his  perplexity,  though  possibly  mar  his 
pleasure,  to  be  reminded  that  in  a  trial  for 
heresy  before  an  ecclesiasticaheourt  the  mode  of 
procedure  is  different  from  that  sometimes  pur¬ 
sued  in  a  trial  in  the  newspapers.  Before  a 
'Court  the  charge  must  be  based  on  the  language 
of  the  accused,  not  on  inferences  from  that  lan- 
.guage  made  by  tbe'accuser  which  the  accused 
would  repudiate. 

The  heresy  alleged,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Farrand, 
is,  “The  hypothesis  (of  Dr.  Green)  assumes 
■errors,  intentionally  made  and  covered  up,  in 
the  very  warp  [and  woof  of  the  original  text, 
•errors  which  destroy  its  historical  accuracy.” 

Now  the  hypothesis,  so  called,  of  Dr.  Green, 
whether  valid  or  invalid,  is  distinctively  and 
distinctly  a  defence  of  the  inerrancy  of  the  pre- 
Abrahamic  genealogies,  against  the  assaults  of 
those  who  maintian  that  these  genealogies  are 
irreconcilable  with  the  conclusions  of  modern 
science  and  anthropology — such  assailants  as 
Bishop  Colenso  in  reply  to  whom  the  hypothesis 
was  &rst’'propoeed.  Dr.  DeWitt  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  in  his  work  on  “Inspiration,”  to  which 
Dr.  Farrand  refers  approvingly,  and  Dr.  Farrand 
himself,  if  we  do  dot  misunderstand  him,  in  his 
article  in  The  Evangelist. 

Dr.  DeWitt  maintains  that  there  are  “dis¬ 
crepancies  and  contradictions  in  Scripture,” 
and  refers  to  Dr.  Green’s  hypothesis  as  an  un¬ 
successful  effort  “to  remove  the  conflict  between 
Biblical  chronology  and  the  conclusions  of 
science.’  He  characterizes  it  as  “an  ingenious 
attempt  to  wrest  asunder  an  iron  chain,  every 
link  of  which  is  thoroughly  tempered  and 
forged,”  asserts  that  “the  genealogical  inaccu¬ 
racy  remains,”  and  concludes  “we  cannot  hope 
that  other  efforts  to  remove  it  will  be  more 
successful.” 

This  language  of  Dr.  DeWitt  is  on  one  point 
at  least  decisive,  namely,  that  the  hypothesis  in 
question  maintains  the  inerrancy  of  the  pre- 
Abrahamic  genealogies.  Nothing  further  there¬ 
fore  need  be  said  in  reference  to  its  alleged 
heresy. 

Our  interest  in  the  hypothesis  however  is 
not  in  its  orthodoxy  but  its  correctness.  We 
cannot  but  regard  it  as  an  impregnable  defence 
against  the  assaults  so  repeatedly  and  confldently 
made  at  the  present  day  against  the  authenticity 
of  the  Pentateuch  based  on  the  genealogies  re¬ 
ferred  to.  As  the  subject  is  one  of  grave  im¬ 
portance  and  general  interest,  to  which  attention 
has  recently  been  called  by  the  announcement  of 
discoveries  at  Nippur  in  Babylonia  of  tablets 
and  other  relics  of  a  city  at  least  six  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  a  restatement  of 
the  hypothesis  with  a  concise  stsatement  of  the 
argument  in  its  favor  and  a  reply  to  objections, 
may  not  be  untimely. 

The  commonly  accepted  chronology  of  Usher, 
dating  the  creation  of  man  4004  years  before 
Christ,  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  in  the 
genealogy  of  Noah  in  Gen.  v.  and  the  genealogy 
of  Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham,  in  Gen.  xi., 
the  word  “begat”  invariably  refers  to  an 
immediate  descendant.  Dr.  Green  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  in  posf-Abrahamic  genealo¬ 
gies  the  words  “begat”  and  “son”  are  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  reference  to  a  descendant  more 
or  less  remote,  and  this  without  any  intimation 
in  the  record  that  the  word  is  not  used  in  its 
ordinary  sense.  He  accordingly  suggests  that 


if  science  should  demonstrate  a  greater  antiquity 
for  the  race  than  that  stated  in  the  commonly 
accepted  chronology,  it  would  not  prove  iner¬ 
rancy  in  the  Biblical  record  on  which  the  chro¬ 
nology  is  based,  but  simply  an  erroneous 
assumption  in  the  interpretation  of  the  record 

It  is  important  to  keep  distinctly  in  mind  the 
precise  point ,  at  issue.  It  is  not.  What  would 
be  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  the  gen¬ 
ealogical  records  in  question  if  nothing  but  the 
record  be  taken  into  account  f  The  point  is 
this,  Does  the  language  of  the  record  admit  of 
an  interpretation  consistent  with  an  antiquity 
of  the  race  greater  thaq  the  commonly  accepted 
chronology'?  Dr.  Green  maintains  that  it  does. 
Dr.  DeWitt  and  others,  including  Dr.  Farrand 
as  we  understand  him,  maintains  that  it  does 
not;  that  if  the  alleged  fact  be  established,  the 
conflict  is  irreconcilable  and  the  pre-Abrahamic 
genealogies  are  notable  illustrations  of  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  Moses. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  at  this  point  to  be  re¬ 
minded  that  at  one  time  there  seemed  to  be  a 
conflict  between  tlie  Scriptures  and  geology  pre¬ 
cisely  analogous  to  that  now  alleged  between  the 
Scriptures  and  chronology.  In  the  Fourth 
Commandment  it  is  said,  “Six  days  shalt  thou 
labor  and  do  all  thy  work,  but  the  seventh  day 
is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God ;  in  it  man 
shall  not  do  any  work  ....  for  in  six  days  the 
Lord  made  heaven  and  earth”  (Exod.  xx.  9-11). 
The  six  creative  days  are  here  apparently  con¬ 
nected  with  the  six  days  in  which  man  should 
labor  by  what  Dr.  DeWitt  would  probably  call 
“an  iron  link”  that  could  not  be  broken.  The 
most  natural  interpretation  of  the  language  is, 
that  in  six  days  of  twenty- four  hours  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  were  created.  This  accordingly 
was  the  common — though  not  the  universal — 
faith  of  the  Church  prior  to  the  knowledge  of 
geological  facts  established  in  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  years.  In  view  however  of  these  facts 
attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  record 
of  the  creation  given  in  the  Scriptures,  the  word 
“day”  is  used  in  three  entirely  distinct  senses 
—two  of  these  in  the  same  verse.  “God  celled 
the  light  day  .  .  .  the  evening  and  the  morning 
were  the  first  day”  (Gen.  i.  5).  “In  the  day 
that  the  Lord  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth” 
(Gen.  ii.  4).  When  this  etymological  fact  was 
duly  considered,  it  was  recognized  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  admitted  of 
an  interpretation  consistent  with  geological  facta, 
and  this  interpretation  is  now  generally  accepted. 

In  estimating  the  validity  of  the  hypothesis 
of  Dr.  Green  the  following  facts  are  entitled  to 
weighty  consideration : 

1.  Omissions  in  the  genealogy  of  Moses  as 
given  by  himself  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Exodus. 
He  gives  his  descent  from  Levi  as  follows: 

“These  are  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Levi  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  generations:  Gershon  and 
Kohath  and  Merari.  And  the  years  of  the  life 
of  Levi  were  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
years”  (v.  16).  “And  the  eons  of  Kohath, 
Amram  and  Qzhar  and  Hebron  and[Uzziel.  And 
the  years  of  the  life  of  Kohath  were  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  years”  (v.  18).  “And  Amram 
took  him  Jochabed,  his  father’s  sister,  to  wife, 
and  she  bore  him  Aaron  and  Moses.  And  the 
years  of  the  life  of  Amram  were  one  hundred 
and  thirty  seven  years”  (v.  20). 

From  this  record  apparently  Moses  was  the  son 
of  Amram,  grandson  of  Kohath,  and  great- 
grandson  of  Levi.  Now  Kohath  was  one  of  the 
seventy  who  came  with  Jacob  into  Egypt  (Gen. 
xlvi.  11).  The  sojourning  of  the  children  of 
Israel  in  Egypt  was  430  years  (Gen.  xii  40).  At 
the  time  of  the  exodus  Moses  was  80  years  of 
age.  If  to  this  be  added  the  entire  age  of 
Kohath,  133  years,  and  the  entire  age  of  Amram, 
137  years,  the  aggregate  is  hut  360  years.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  there  are  omissions  in 
the  genealogy  of  which  there  is  no  intimation  in 
the  record.  It  appears,  moreover,  from  1  Chron. 


vii.  23-27,  that  there  were  eleven  generations 
between  Jacob  and  Joshua.  It  is  not  improb¬ 
able  therefore  that  in  the  genealogy  of  Moses, 
given  by  himself,  more  than  half  the  generations 
are  omitted. 

In  reference  to  this  genealogy  three  things 
should  he  observed :  Firpt,  the  abridgment  can¬ 
not  be  attributed  to  ignorance  or  inadvertence 
or  to  an  intention  to  deceive.  It  was  made  in 
the  legitimate  use  of  genealogical  phraseology. 
Second,  the  numerical  data  were  not  given  for 
any  chronological  purpose ;  so  used  they  lead  to 
an  erroneous  result.  Third,  the  same  inspired 
writer  who  recorded  this  abridged  genealogy  of 
Moses  had  previously  recorded  the  pre-Abra¬ 
hamic  genealogies  in  question. 

2.  The  omissions  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  as 
given  in  the  first  chapter  of  Matthew.  At  the 
eighth  verse  it  is  stated :  “Joram  begat  Uzziah.  ” 
The  complete  fact  is,  Uzziah  was  the  son  of 
Amaziah,  who  was  the  son  of  Joash,  who  was 
the  son  of  Ahaziah,  who  was  the  eon  of  Joram. 
The  statement  of  Matthew  therefore  is  that 
Joram  “begat”  his  great-great-grandson.  Again, 
at  the  eleventh  verse  it  is  stated,  “Joaias  begat 
Jechonias.”  The  complete  fact  is,  Jechoniae 
was  the  son  of  Jehoiakim,  who  was  the  son  of 
Josias.  The  statement  of  Matthew,  therefore, 
is  that  Josias  “begat”  his  grandson.  These 
familiar  facte  establish  beyond  question  that  in 
genealogical  phraseology  the  word  “begat” 
may  be  used  in  reference  to  a  remote  descendant 
and  this  without  any  intimation  in  the  record 
of  omission.  They  establish  further,  that  this 
use  of  the  word  “begat”  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  misrepresentation,  or  an  error,  or  even  an 
inaccuracy. 

Matthew  and  many  others,  when  bis  Gospel 
was  written  and  promulgated,  had  in  their  bands 
and  were  familiar  with  the  Old  Testament  his¬ 
torical  Scriptures.  The  omissions  were  inten¬ 
tional  and  the  object  for  which  they  were  made 
is  evident,  namely,  to  present  the  genealogy  of 
Jesus  in  three  symmetrical  groups,  each  of  four¬ 
teen  names.  Various  reasons  for  this  artificial 
grouping  have  been  suggested.  The  most  prob¬ 
able  is  that  of  Langd:  “In  the  arrangement  and 
division  of  the  genealogical  tree  of  Jesus,  Mat¬ 
thew  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by  the  Old 
Testament  symbolism  of  numbers.”  The  num¬ 
bers  three  and  seven — of  which  fourteen  is  a 
multiple — in  the  Scriptures  are  frequently  sym¬ 
bolic;  the  former  of  divinity,  the  latter  of  com¬ 
pleteness,  especially  in  connection  with  matters 
sacred.  (For  an  interesting  discussion  of  “The 
religious  significance  of  numbers,”  see  an  article 
by  Dr.  Green  in  the  Princeton  Review  for  1853, 
Vol.  XXV.) 

3.  In  the  pre-Abrahamic  genealogies  there  are 
apparent  indications  of  artificial  grouping  analo¬ 
gous  to  that  in  the  first  chapter  of  Matthew, 
and  presumptively  for  the  same  reason.  The 
number  ten  as  well  as  seven  is  conspicuously 
prominent  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  symbol  of  com¬ 
pleteness.  The  mention  of  illustrations  is  un¬ 
necessary.  Is  it  then  an  accident  of  history  that 
in  the  records  in  question  there  are  just  ten 
names  in  the  genealogy  of  Noah  and  again  just 
ten  names  in  the  genealogy  of  lerah  f  It  is 
noticeable  that  with  the  last  name  in  each  list 
the  names  of  three  eons  are  mentioned,  as  is 
also  the  case  in  the  genealogy  of  the  family  of 
Cain  given  in  Gen.  iv.  It  is  further  noticeable 
that  the  piety  of  the  Sethites  and  the  im¬ 
piety  of  the  Cainites  culminates  in  the  seventh 
in  the  respective  series — in  the  one  case  in 
Enoch,  in  the  other  in  Lamech.  In  view  of  the 
prominence  of  the  symbolism  of  numbers  in  the 
Scriptures  particularly  in  the  Old  Testament, 
in  view  of  the  artificial  grouping  of  the  genealogy 
of  Jesus  by  Matthew  who  was  familiar  with 
these  pre  Abraham  ic  genealogies,  in  view  also 

of  the  unquestionable  abridgment  by  Moses  of 

his  own  genealogy,  should  established  facts  re¬ 
quire  it  would  it  be  an  unreasonable  assumption 
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that  the  grouping  of  the  genealogiea  in  question 
was  artificial,  abridging  the  actual  number  of 
generations  by  a  legitimate  and  recognised  use 
of  the  w(»d  *'begat,''  that  the  record  might 
exhibit  symbolic  completeness  ? 

4.  There  ie  one  other  consideration  in  favor  of 
the  hypothesis  that  woufd  seem  of  itself  conclu¬ 
sive.  Moees  was  “learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians  *'  He  must  have  been  familiar 
with  the  facta,  if  they  be  facts,  on  which  modem 
archeologists  base  their  conviction  that  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  the  race  antedates  by  several  thousand 
years  the  creation  of  Adam  according  to  the 
commonly  accepted  chronology  of  Usher.  Is  it 
then  credible  that  the  numerical  data  inserted 
by  Moses  in  the  genealogies  in  question  were 
intended  by  him  to  indicate  a  chronology  which 
he  and  the  scholars  of  his  day  knew  to  be  erro¬ 
neous  f  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  whilst  the 
period  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  is  expressly  men¬ 
tioned,  430  years  (Ex.  xii.  40)  and  the  period  from 
the  exodus  to  the  building  of  the  temple,  480 
years  (1  Kings  vi.  1),  the  numerical  data  of  the 
pre-Abrabamic  genealogies  were  never  used 
chronologically  by  Moees  or  any  of  the  sacred 
writers. 

The  objections  to  the  hypothesis  stated  by  Dr. 
Farrand  are  as  follows:  “The  argument  from 
analogy  fails,  for  in  no  one  of  the  other  genealo¬ 
gies  cited  does  the  record  bind  us  at  each  step 
to  an  immediate  descendant  by  giving  the  age 
of  the  father  at  the  birth  of  the  eon  and  the 
number  of  years  he  lived  after  the  birth  of  the 
eon.  This  hypothesis  must  sesume  that  Moees 
not  only  omitted  steps  and  concealed  the  omis¬ 
sion  by  substituting  the  name  of  a  remote  de¬ 
scendant  for  the  name  of  the  son,  but  further 
covered  up  and  misrepresented  the  matter  by 
stating  in  each  case  that  the  father  lived  a 
precise  number  of  years  after  the  birth  of  this 
remote  descendant  whose  name  he  had  substi¬ 
tuted.’’  This  alleged  “misrepresentation’’  he 
very  properly  characterises  as  an  “absurdity.’’ 

The  plausibility  of  the  objections  so  stated  is 
mainly  due  to  the  substitution  of  the  unambigu¬ 
ous  expressions,  “the  birth  of  the  son,’’ “the 
birth  of  the  remote  descendant,’’  which  do  not 
occur  in  the  record,  for  the  ambiguous  expres¬ 
sion  which  does  occur  and  on  the  ambiguity  of 
which  the  question  at  issue  hinges— the  word 
“begat.’’  We  have  seen  that  whilst  this  ex¬ 
pression  ordinarily  refers  to  an  immediate  de 
scendant,  in  a  genealogical  record  it  may  refer 
to  a  remote  descendant.  Now  all  that  the 
hypothesis  assumes  is,  that  if  in  any  case  it  is 
us^  in  reference  to  a  descendant  more  or  less 
remote,  numerical  data  in  the  connection  should 
be  interpreted  accordingly.  For  example,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Matthew,  Joram  “begat’’  his  great- 
great-grandson  Uxziah.  If  the  record  had  suted 
the  age  at  which  each  one  in  the  aeries  “begat’’ 
his  successor,  in  the  case  of  Joram  the  statement 
would  have  referred  not  to  hie  great-great  grand¬ 
son  Uzziah,  but  to  his  son  Azariah,  through 
whom  and  whose  descendants  he,  in  genealogical 
phraseology,  “begat’’  Uzziah.  The  interpreta¬ 
tion,  therefore,  of  the  numerical  data  of  the  pre- 
Abrahamic  genealogies  assumed  by  the  hypothe¬ 
sis,  does  not  involve  either  absurdity  or  misrepre 
eentation. 

Should,  then,  archaeological  investigations 
demonstrate  an  antiquity  of  the  race  greater 
than  that  stated  in  the  common  chronology,  the 
hypothesis  suggests  a  legitimate  and  admissible 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptural  records  in 
question  consistent  with  such  antiquity,  how¬ 
ever  extended.  John  T.  Dupfield. 


Red  River  Presbytery  held  a  very  successful 
Sabbath  school  Institute  at  Cookston,  Minne¬ 
sota,  about  the  middle  of  August.  Speakers 
took  pains,  thanks  to  the  energetic  direction  of 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Sulzer,  to  be  on  hand  and  do 
their  best.  And  they  were  rewarded  by  a  large 
hearing  which  included  many  who  would  be 
likely  to  put  their  beet  suggestions  and  thoughts 
to  good  use.  This  was  the  first  Institute  held 
in  that  quarter.  It  is  porposed  to  bold  another 
in  August,  1898. 


STILL  ON  THE  WINO. 

From  the  steamer  May  Queen  we  bade  adieu  to 
Baddeck,  and  as  its  receding  shores  lined  with 
the  homes  of  its  quiet  denizens  faded  away  in 
the  distance,  we  were  profoundly  thankful  for 
the  never  to  be  forgotten  summer  days  we  had 
been  permitted  to  spend  among  this  simple, 
honest,  thrifty  people.  One  expects  the  warm 
climate  of  the  South  to  be  enervating  and  to 
give  a  reposeful  air  to  life  itself,  but  here  this 
cool  Northern  atmosphere  seems  to  make  the 
conservative  Scot  a  more  robust,  steady  minded, 
resolute,  unexcitable  citizen. 

These  easy-going  old  communities  are,  how¬ 
ever  feeling  a  drawing  towards  the  Northern 
cities  and  the  fertile  fields  of  the  great  North 
west  Meeting  a  fellow -passenger  from  the  Hub 
soon  after  steaming  out  of  the  harbor,  we 
learned  he  was  born  in  Baddeck  and  had  spent 
thirty-three  years  in  Boston,  returning  to  h’s 
old  home  only  two  years  ago.  We  asked  if  he 
found  the  country  had  greatly  improved  during 
his  absence.  He  replied,  “No,  it  had  gone 
backward  and  slidden  clear  down  hill.’’  In. 
quiring  as  to  the  reason,  we  found  that  all  the 
young  men  with  any  spirit  rushed  off  to  the 
cities,  leaving  the  old  people  like  two  birds  with 
only  a  vacant  nest. 

The  locomotive,  ordinarily  a  civilizer,  as  it 
thunders  through  these  Maritime  Provinces, 
connecting  with  lines  of  steamers  to  our  centres 
of  trade,  furnishes  another  highway  through 
which  the  beet  blood  of  these  lethargic  regions 
escapee  from  its  soporific,  broad-margined  lei¬ 
sure,  and  rushes  into  the  whirl  and  excitement 
of  life’s  struggles  in  the  cities.  There  is  a  pos¬ 
sible  hope  that  a  transformation  may  take  place 
that  will  make  a  material  change  in  the  life  and 
habits  of  these  people,  through  the  summer  in 
coming  army  of  tourists  we  meet  everywhere. 
Many  have  been  inspired  as  we  were,  to  visit 
this  region  by  reading  such  booxs  as  Mr.  Frank 
Presbrey’s  “Acadia  and  Thereabouts.’’ 

At  Grand  Narrows  we  took  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  to  Point  Tupper  and  crossing  the  Straits 
of  Canso  to  Mulgrave,  journeyed  by  the  same 
line  to  Pictou,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Strait  of 
Northumberland.  This  town  of  3,000  inhabitants 
was  founded  in  1763,  and  has  a  beautiful  new 
building  for  its  academy,  established  in  1818, 
an  exact  model  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
In  travelling  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  we  are 
confronted  with  a  constant  puzzle.  We  have 
standard  time,  local  time  and  most  perplexing 
mean  time.  We  left  Grand  Narrows  at  11.15  and 
arrived  ^at  Pictou  at  18.40,  time  being  com¬ 
puted  from  midnight  and  ihe  figures  on  the  dial 
of  the  clock  marked  from  one  to  twenty- four. 

The  trip  of  fifty  miles  across  Northumberland 
Strait,  from  Pictou  to  Charlottetown,  on  the  fine 
iron  steamer  Princess,  was  most  delightful  and 
the  dinner  was  one  of  the  best  we  have  had  in 
all  our  travels.  In  complementing  F.  W.  Hales, 
the  gentlemanly  Secretary  of  the  Steamship 
Company  on  the  excellence  of  the  service  and  the 
meals,  he  replied,  “Only  the  very  best  of  every¬ 
thing  is  used  on  all  our  boats.’’  We  found  this 
gentleman  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  religi¬ 
ous  press  of  New  York  and  a  subscriber  to  the 
extent  of  several  copies  of  one  of  the  journals. 

Charlottetown,  on  Prince  Edward  Island,  was 
founded  in  1750,  snd  has  a  population  of  11,500. 

It  is  the  chief  port  of  the  island;  has  the 
Provincial  Government  building  and  many  other 
substantial  public  and  private  structures.  Prince 
Edward  Island,  separated  from  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  by  the  Strait  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  is  in  very  truth  the  Garden  of  North 
America.  It  is  150  miles  long  and  35  miles  wide. 
It  was  discovered  by  Cabot  in  1497.  The  Micmac 
Indians  named  it  Epayquit,  signifying  “an¬ 
chored  on  the  wave.’’  The  island  was  also 
included  in  “Acadia,’’  so  named  by  the  Mic- 
macs,  signifying  “abundance.”  It  is  the  most 
densely  populated  of  the  Maritime  Provinces, 


having  110,0(X)  inhabitants,  an  average  of  51  to 
the  square  mile-  The  wavering  crops  seen  every¬ 
where  in  our  joumeyings  showed  the  generous 
way  with  which  the  soil  responds  to  the  patient 
touch  uf  these  industrious  farmers’  hands.  Bet¬ 
ter  potatoes  are  grown  nowhere  in  the  world 
than  here,  and  great  fields  were  everywhere  seen 
white  with  the  blossoms  of  this  succulent  tuber. 
Every  dwelling,  however  humble,  had  a  profusion 
of  fiowers  either  in  window  or  garden.  Never 
have  we  seen  geraniums,  asters  and  sweet- 
peas  grown  in  such  perfection. 

Prince  Edward  Island  has  a  railroad  of  210 
miles,  which  was  built  and  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Canadian  government.  Our  ride  over 
this  crooked,  tortuous  line  from  Charlottetown 
to  Summerside  was  most  entertaining  and  de¬ 
lightful.  We  passed  through  the  very  heart  of 
the  country,  dotted  everywhere  with  the  com¬ 
fortable  homes  of  these  happy  and  contented 
islanders. 

Life  here  in  summer,  when  their  excellent 
steamer  service  connects  with  many  outside 
points,  is  very  pleasant,  but  in  winter  it  ie  quite 
different,  the  steamers  are  laid  up  for  months 
and  all  communication  with  the  mainland  is 
often  entirely  closed,  except  by  means  of  the 
strong  row  boats,  with  two  keels  like  the  run¬ 
ners  of  a  sled,  which  are  rowed  through  the 
water  or  pushed  over  the  ice.  By  this  means  a 
little  light  from  the  outside  world  reaches  these 
hardy  ice-bound  people. 

After  a  restful  night  in  Summerside,  at  the 
Davies  Hostelry,  which  we  can  commend  most 
heartily,  we  renew  our  wanderings,  and  from 
the  deck  of  the  iron  steamer  Charlottetown,  we 
bid  adieu  to  the  city,  and  as  the  fast  disappear¬ 
ing  shores  of  Prince  Edward  island  fade  out  of 
view,  we  store  away  in  our  memories  the  delights 
of  a  visit  which  we  wish  might  have  been  en¬ 
joyed  by  every  reader  of  The  Evangelist. 

_ O.  F.  P. 

A  COUNTRY  BURIAL. 

UnadiliLA.  M.  Y. 

The  stranger  who  for  the  first  time  walks  the 
streets  of  this  beautiful  village,  which  lies 
nestled  upon  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna, 
cannot  fail  to  admire  the  tine  trees  that  spring 
into  a  leafy  arch  over  its  main  street  from  end 
to  end.  The  dwellings  are  not  crowded  upon 
the  street,  but  set  back  from  it,  and  are  fronted 
with  well-kept  lawns— surroundings  which  reveal 
the  wise  foresight  of  the  early  settlers,  and  the 
good  taste  of  those  who  have  succeeded  them. 
The  substantial  and  well-equipped  school-build¬ 
ing  and  the^four  churcbeelof  the  village,  show 
what  value  is  attached  to  the  intellectual  and 
religious  life. 

As  I  wandered  along  its  beautiful  street,  one 
bright  afternoon,  my  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  solemn  tolling  of  a  church  bell.  I  at  once 
conjectured  that  it  announced  the  funeral  of 
some  well-known  resident  Presently  a  proces¬ 
sion  came  in  sight,  a  single  vehicle,  the  hearse 
with  its  occupant,  followed  by  the  bearers  and 
friends,  who  slowly  wended  their  way  along  the 
sidewalk  to  the  church.  Upon  inquiry,  I  learned 
that  they  were  bearing  to  her  last  resting  place 
the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the  village.  For  more 
than  fourscore  years  she  had  shared  in  the 
village  life.  Here  she  had  passed  from  child¬ 
hood  to  youth,  from  youth  to  womanhood,  bear¬ 
ing  the  burdens  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  our  com¬ 
mon  humanity,  and  had  rounded  out  an  old  age 
of  hopeful  anticipation.  Though  she  was  un¬ 
known  to  fame,  her  humble,  contented,  useful 
life  had  brought  with  it  rewards  better  than 
fame. 

While  I  was  thus  'meditating,  the  procession 
had  arrived  at  the  church  and  preceded  by  the 
rector,  had  passed  within.  I  crossed  the  street 
and  took  a  seat  among  the  people  who  filled  the 
greater  part  of  the  church.  The  beautiful  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Episcopal  Church  had  already  begun, 
and  the  choir  was  chanting  the  ninetieth  psalm. 
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that  most  humbling  and  yet  inspiring  expression 
of  the  frailty  of  man  and  of  the  eternity  of  God : 
“For  a  thousand  years  in  Ihy  sight  are  but  as 
yesterday  when  it  is  passed  and  as  a  watch  in 
the  night  “  “We  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that 
is  told.  *’  As  the  organ  poured  forth  its  majestic 
tones  in  harmony  with  the  solemn  words,  the 
sympathetic  utterances  of  the  choir  combined 
to  give  a  deeper  meaning  to  these  sentences, 
whose  simple  grandeur  is  too  often  lost  in  a 
hurried  or  a  careless  reading.  And  now  as  the 
first  part  of  the  service  is  finished,  the  proces¬ 
sion  is  reformed,  and  while  the  choir  sings  one 
of  Keble’s  inspiring  hymns,  the  casket  is  borne 
out  into  the  graveyard  behind  the  church. 

As  we  gather  around  the  open  grave,  there  is 
but  little  to  remind  one  of  the  gloomy  sepulchre 
where  dust  returns  to  dust.  New-mown  grass  is 
strewn  upon  the  upturned  earth,  concealing  it 
from  view  and  a  thoughtful  hand  has  spread  a 
lining  of  white  canvas  around  the  sides  of  the 
grave.  The  service  is  resumed,  the  casket  gently 
lowered  to  its  final  resting  place,  and  with  the 
comforting  words  of  the  benediction  the  cere¬ 
mony  is  ended.  The  declining  sun  throws  its 
mellow  rays  across  the  green  sward  and  lights 
up  the  silent  tombs  round  about  with  a  radiant 
glory  in  delightful  keeping  with  the  close  of  a 
Christian  life. 

How  much  does  such  a  scene  suggest  of  what 
our  holy  religion  has  done  to  relieve  the  gloom 
that  is  so  often  associated  with  burial  rites. 
What  a  glimpse  does  such  a  scene  present  of  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  to  glorify  even  our  humilia¬ 
tion.  How  does  it  help  to  dispel  our  fears  and 
to  stimulate  our  hopes  with  the  anticipations  of 
a  better  life.  “Thanks  be  unto  God,wbo  giveth 
us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.’’ 

F.  W.  O. 


THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

If  the  Bible  is  the  most  important  book  in  all 
the  world,  then  ought  it  to  have  a  place  in  every 
system  of  education ;  yet  in  many  of  our  schools 
it  is  a  forbidden  book,  and  where  it  is  found  it 
exists  only  by  courtesy.  The  argument  is 
familiar.  Patrons  and  tax-payers  disagree  in 
matters  of  religion ;  and  it  is  not  the  province  of 
a  school  supported  at  public  expense  to  influence 
any  one’s  religious  opinions.  It  is  not  contended 
that  denominationalism  or  theology,  in  the  com¬ 
mon  usage  of  the  words,  should  be  taught,  even 
indirectly,  in  the  public  schools.  Nor  does  the 
use  of  the  Bible  imply  any  such  teaching.  Nor 
is  it  possible  to  limit  the  exercises  of  the  school 
to  such  as  have  the  universal  approval  of  the 
community.  The  business  of  the  school  is  to 
teach  that  which  is  essential  to  the  public  wel¬ 
fare.  Only  for  this  reason,  and  as  this  purpose 
is  accomplished,  can  the  school  claim  any  right 
to  exist  at  the  public  expense.  The  question 
then,  is  this :  Is  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the 
public  schools  essential  to  the  public  welfare  ? 
Remember,  if  you  please,  that  this  is  a  Chris¬ 
tian  nation ;  that  Christianity  is  the  corner  stone 
of  our  civilization ;  that  Christian  morality  is 
the  foundation  of  our  institutions,  civil,  social 
and  political ;  that  our  laws  reenact  the  divine 
law ;  that  only  as  we  hold  fast  these  principles 
can  we  hope  to  escape  the  ruin  that  befell  the 
Grecian  and  the  Roman  glory.  The  Bible  con¬ 
tains  the  A  B  C  of  our  civilization.  As  well 
attempt  to  teach  literature  without  the  alphabet, 
or  mathematics  without  a  multiplication  table, 
as  to  educate  American  citizens  without  the 
Bible. 

But,  of  course,  the  church  will  attend  to  all 
this.  The  church  is  doing  what  it  can  and  will 
do  all  it  can ;  but  one-half  the  people,  at  a 
reasonable  estimate,  are  outside  the  influence  of 
the  church.  Has  a  Christian  State  no  duty 
towards  these  f  Already  we  •  are  reaping  the 
fruits  of  this  unchristian  policy.  Note,  if  you 
will,  the  growth  of  Sabbath  desecration.  No 
other  proof  is  needed. 


As  Christian  citiiena  our  duty  is  plain.  See 
to  it  that  only  persons  who  believe  in  and  prac¬ 
tice  Christian  morality  obtain  official  poaitimis 
on  the  school  boards.  Be  sure  that  teachers  are 
God-fearing  men  and  women.  If  the  laws  of 
our  State  discriminate  against  the  Bible,  ask  to 
have  them  amended.  Nor  shall  we  be  content 
until  the  Scriptures  be  read,  and  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  repeated  daily  in  every  public  school  in 
all  the  land.  J.  G.  Osbobitk. 


DATS  OF  PRATER. 

“But  we  will  continue  steadfastly  in  prayer, 
and  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word.’’  These  words 
explain  the  apostles’  power  and  success.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  divert  them  from  “persisting  in  ad¬ 
herence  to’’  these  two  things,  for  this  is  what 
the  Greek  word  means  and  the  steadfast  con¬ 
tinuance  implied  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  Acta 
X.  7,  where  the  same  word  occurs  in  the  clause 
“a  devout  soldier  of  them  that  waited  on  Him 
continually.’’ 

Most  foreign  missionaries  must  serve  (  ) 

tables  as  well  as  devote  themselves  to  the 
ministry  (  )  of  the  word.  In  balancing 

accounts,  paying  helpers,  planning  work,  erect¬ 
ing  buildings,  dispensing  medicines  and  super¬ 
vising  schools  they  have  the  privilege  of  con 
tinuing  steadfastly  in  prayer.  But  in  addition 
to  this  attitude  of  unceasing  prayer,  in  addition 
also  to  the  regular  religious  services  and  per¬ 
sonal  Bible  study,  they  need  occasional  seasons 
for  unitedly.waiting  upon  God.  Very  much  is 
gained  by  setting  apart  a  day  to  let  Him  speak 
through  His  Word  and  Spirit— a  day  to  receive 
definite  answers  to  definite  requests;  a  day  for 
quiet  communion  in  the  closet  as  well  as  for 
public  prayer  and  praise. 

The  Poona  Missionary  Conference,  a  body 
which  is  made  up  of  the  evangelical  mission¬ 
aries  of  the  place,  has  had  five  or  six  days  of 
prayer.  We  shall  describe  the  first  one  of  the 
series.  There  were  three  public  services  as  fol¬ 
lows:  7.30  to  9  A.M.,  11.30  to  3  P.M.  (with  half 
an  hour’s  intermission  for  luncheon)  and  6  to  8 
P.M.  The  last  session  was  continued  longer 
than  intended  because  the  deep  interest  prevented 
an  earlier  closing.  At  the  united  luncheon  con¬ 
versation  was  not  permitted,  but  different  ones 
read  selections  from  the  Rev.  John  MacNeil’s 
“Spirit  Filled  Life.’’  We  were  urged  to  devote 
the  time  between  public  sessions  to  private 
prayer.  The  public  sessions  were  divided  into 
six  periods,  with  a  different  leader  for  each 
period.  Each  began  his  period  with  a  short 
Bible  reading  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  was 
given  to  prayer  and  singing.  Most  of  the  re¬ 
quests  were  in  waiting.  This  enabled  each 
leader  to  omit  unwise  requests  and  to  group  the 
petitions.  The  leaders  represented  different  de 
nominations  at  work  in  Poona.  The  last  hour 
of  the  day  was  given  up  to  testimony  and 
praise.  One  Christian  worker  said  that  this 
had  been  the  happiest  day  of  his  life,  and  many 
testified  to  blessings  received. 

God  was  with  us  so  manifestly  on  these  days 
of  waiting  upon  Him,  and  He  so  markedly 
answered  the  petitions,  that  requests  were  sent 
to  us  from  other  parts  of  India  in  order  that  we 
might  remember  them  also.  On  the  second  day 
of  prayer  one  praised  God  for  definite  blessing 
received  upon  the  first  day  of  prayer.  Another 
said:  “Prayer  was  requested  for  three  inquirers 
in  Bombay.  One  has  since  confessed  Christ, 
another  has  given  much  cause  for  praise.’’  A 
Christian  worker  stated  that  prayer  for  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  among 
the  native  agents  of  an  out-station  had  been 
answered  Prayer  was  asked  on  the  August  day 
of  prayer  that  three  Christians  might  be  filled 
with  the  Spirit  and  in  the  September  gathering 
praise  was  given  for  the  answer. 

The  student  work  and  other  lines  of  missionary 
activity  in  Poona  are  deeply  indebted  to  these 
days  of  waiting  upon  God.  At  the  cloee  of  one 


of  these  days  ws  had  a  Gospel  meeting  for  edu¬ 
cated  Hindus  and  while  we  qioke  the  rest  met 
in  anothw  building  to  pray.  Five  Hindus  rose 
to  ask  for  prayer  amid  the  jeers  and  threats  of 
their  fellow  students.  One  of  these,  a  young 
Brahmin,  has  since  been  baptised.  One  who 
has  served  Christ  in  India  nearly  a  score  ol 
years  wrote  to  me:  “I  did  give  thanks  publicly 
on  the  day  of  prayer  ...  It  was  not  with  me 
like  the  books  say.  I  was  like  Hagar  in  the 
desert  crying  with  thirst,  and  the  Lord  opened 
my  eyes  to  see  the  fountain  close  by.  Praise  to 
Him.’’ 

Only  eternity  can  determine  all  the  results 
following  these  quiet  days.  They  meant  more 
than  words  can  express  for  us  Christian  workers 
in  Poona.  Waiting  on  God  means  renewing 
(changing)  strength,  receiving  His  power  in  the 
place  of  our  weakness.  It  means  a  life  without 
friction,  a  race  without  weariness,  a  heart  free 
from  worry  and  a  service  in  the  power  of  the 
Spirit.  The  greatest  hope  of  India’s  speedy 
evangelization  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  Christian 
workers  are  giving  more  time  than  formerly  to 
prayer  and  Bible  study. 

Service  for  the  Master  may  come  between  us 
and  Him.  Martha  is  not  the  only  worker  so 
distracted  about  much  serving  as  to  be  aniioua 
and  troubled  about  many  things  and  neglectful 
of  the  one  thing  needful.  What  is  the  effect  of 
such  service  ?  Absence  of  peace  and  abundance 
of  fault  finding.  She  who  sat  at  the  Lord’s  feet 
found  out  the  secret  of  successful  service.  The 
house  was  filled  with  the  odor  of  her  ointment 
and  the  Saviour  was  satisfied  by  a  ministry 
which  revealed  a  faith  that  foresaw  His  burial. 
In  the  proportion  in  which  we  take  time  to  sit 
at  the  Master’s  feet  and  hear  His  messages  shall 
we  receive  the  praise;  “They  have  chosen  the 
good  part;  they  have  done  what  they  could.’’ 

“  Wait  0DI7  upon  God;  my  soul,  be  still. 

And  let  thy  God  unfold  His  perfect  will. 

Be  silent  unto  God,  and  thou  shalt  know. 

The  quiet,  holy  calm  He  doth  bestow 
On  those  who  wait  on  Him,  so  shalt  thou  bear 
His  presence,  and  His  life  and  light  e’en  where 
The  night  is  darkest,  and  thine  earthly  days 
Shall  show  His  love,  and  sound  His  glorious  praise. 
And  He  will  work  with  hand  unfettered,  free. 

His  high  and  holy  purposes  through  thee.” 

August  18. 1W7. 


HELPFUL  8TMPATHT. 

Dear  Dr.  Brown  :  The  Board’s  letter  suggest¬ 
ing  a  contribution  from  every  missionary  of  the 
Board  towards  paying  the  debt  of  the  Board, 
strikes  us  all  as  timely  and  wise.  The  letter 
implies  that  some  will  already  have  given  to  the 
extent  of  their  ability  to  relieve  the  work  ia  the 
field  from  the  cut  This  is  true  of  us  all,  yet 
we  are  willing  to  do  even  more. 

I  have  just  received  from  England  a  contribu¬ 
tion  which  has  touched  me  much.  Mias  Mary 
P.  Bailey,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  British 
Syrian  Mission  writes  me  as  follows : 

Dear  Dr.  Jessup ;  I  was  very  much  touched 
yesterday  by  receiving  from  an  officer’s  servant 
a  gift  of  two  shillings  and  siimnce  for  the 
American  missions  in  Syria.  ^  I  forward  it 
at  once  to  you  in  English  stampa  The  man’s 
address  I  enclose,  Mr.  G.  Casswell,  Chatham 
Soldier’s  Home,  Old  Brompton,  Kent,  England. 
The  gift  is  small  but  it  comes  from  a  man  of 
prayer,  and  I  believe  God  will  use  it  as  a  lever 
to  raise  a  large  sum  of  money  to  supply  your 
need.  He  has  used  small  weak  things  before. 
He  still  uses  them.  This  man  (though  only  an 
officer’s  groom)  gives  two  shilling  and  six 
pence  every  month  for  the  British  S^ian  Mis¬ 
sion.  Writing  to  him  the  other  day  I  told  him 
of  the  sad  sorrow  you  were  in  and  asked  him  to 
pray  that  your  helpful,  beautiful  work  might  not 
be  reduced  for  want  of  funds. 

We  cannot  spare  one  of  your  stations  in  Syria. 
May  the  Lord  increase  you  more  and  more  I 

A  little  boy  was  once  present  in  a  church  in 
London,  when  one  of  our  missionary  societies 
was  in  terrible  need,  and  the  cause  was  being 
earnestly  pleaded.  When  this  child  got  home, 
he  said  to  his  mother:  “Mother,  dia  you  hear 
what  the  minister  asked  for,  so  very  much  money. 
I  am  only  a  little  boy,  but  I  would  like  to  give 
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bim  my  eilrer  mug  for  the  miHiooariee;  may 
I  ?”  The  mother  aaid:  “I  am  not  quite  sure, 
my  boy,  if  your  tether  will  like  to  have  you  do 
that,  but  we  will  aak  him.  ”  The  tether  gladly 
agreed  aud  the  mug  was  seut  to  Mr.  Bickersteth 
and  sold..  He  told  the  story  of  the  child’s  love 
to  his  congregation  the  next  Sunday,  and  in  the 
two  following  Sundays  the  whole  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  money  was  raisM. 

“A  little  child  shall  lead  them” — that  child 
is  now  a  missionary  in  India.  May  this  be  so 
with  you,  and  may  your  heart  be  gladdened  by 
your  treasury  being  filled  and  your  work  ex¬ 
tended  ! 

1  well  remember  our  prayer  meetings  at  Beirut 
in  your  drawing-room,  and  long  to  join  you 
again  one  day.  Till  then  and  while  my  Lord 
keeps  me  working  at  home,  Believe  me, 


WHAT  IS  THE  KESWICK  TEACHINH. 

The  Rev.  G.  H.  C.  Macgregor  of  London,  has 
been  in  this  country  during  this  summer  as  one 
of  the  principal  speakers  at  the  Northfield  and 
Winona  Conferences.  He  is  a  Presbyterian 
minister  and  pastor  of  one  of  the  principal  West 
London  churches.  He  has  also  been  connected 
with  the  widely  known  Keswick  Convention  for 
the  past  eight  years,  and  has  been  a  principal 
speaker  there  for  six  years.  In  1893  he,  along 
with  two  others,  was  sent  to  Canada  as  an  ac¬ 
credited  representative  of  the  movement  to  hold 
conventions  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Dominion. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  attitude  of 
the  Keswick  Convention  relative  to  the  doctrine 
of  sinless  perfection,  or  the  eradication  of  the 
sinful  principle,  Mr.  Macgregor  stated  that  this 
doctrine  is  repudiated  by  those  responsible  for 
the  Keswick  Convention.  It  has  never  been 
taught  there,  and  no  one  holding  or  teaching  it 
would  be  allowed  to  speak  from  that  platform. 
So  jealous  are  those  in  charge  of  the  Convention 
against  what  they  regard  as  an  unscriptural  and 
dangerous  error,  that  even  the  suspicion  of 
favoring  this  view  might  lead  to  a  man’s  being 
dropped  as  one  of  the  speakers. 

The  Keswick  Convention  knows  no  perfection 
but  the  perfection  of  Christ  On  the  divine 
side  there  is  perfect  provision  for  every  need. 
But  “our  reception  of  the  divine  provision  is 
ever  imperfect,”  and  to  this  imperfect  response 
to  the  divine  provision  is  due  the  sin  and  failure 
in  the  lives  of  Christians.  Keswick  holds  that 
until  death,  or  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  sin  remains  in  man,  giving  ground  for 
daily  confession,  and  rendering  it  necessary  that 
he  should  be  ever  covered  by  the  atoning  bicod 
of  Christ.  No  man  in  this  life  however  sancti¬ 
fied,  can  say  “The  prince  of  this  world  cometh 
and  hath  nothing  in  me.”  But  while  carefully 
and  earnestly  warning  its  members  against  un¬ 
scriptural  “perfectionism,”  the  Keswick  Con¬ 
vention  holds  that  there  is  attainable  in  this 
life  by  the  people  of  God  a  far  higher  degree  of 
personal  holiness  and  a  far  greater  measure  of 
power  in  the  service  of  God  than  is,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  possessed  by  the  majority  of  Christian 
people.  It  exists,  therefore,  as  a  Convention 
for  the  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life,  or  the 
promotion  of  practical  holiness.  Its  message  is 
for  Christian  people.  It  appeals  not  to  the 
unregenerated,  but  to  the  regenerate.  If  little 
is  said  in  this  Convention  about  the  substitu¬ 
tionary  atonement,  about  justification  by  faith 
and  such  doctrines,  it  is  not  because  they  are 
for  a  moment  forgotten.  It  is  because  they  are 
taken  for  granted  as  the  “only”  basis  on  which 
it  is  possible  to  build  a  holy  life.  Speaking 
then  to  Christians :  The  first  call  of  the  Keswick 
Convention  is  the  call  to  “self-examination.” 
It  is  held  that  the  first  essential  for  spiritual 
progress  is  “absolute  honesty  with  God  about 
our  present  spiritual  condition.”  The  motto  of 
the  teaching  of  the  opening  days  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  is,  “Search  me,  O  God,”  and  the  effect  in 
almost  all  cases  is  a  profound  and  permanent 
deepening  of  the  sense  of  sin.  The  next  call  is 


to  the  “immediate  renunciation,  in  the  will,  of 
all  sin  which  the  divine  searching  has  revealed.  ” 
Those  present  are  then  directed,  inasmuch  as  by 
no  effort  of  their  own  can  they  put  away  their 
sin,  or  obtain  victory  over  it,  to  give  themselves 
up  without  reserve  to  God,  that  He  “may  turn 
his  hand  upon  them,  and  purge  away  their  dross, 
and  take  away  all  their  alloy.”  The  possibility 
of  an  immediate  deliverance  from  the  power  of 
old  habits  is  declared.  What  no  power  of  our 
own  can  do,  the  power  of  God’s  Spirit  dwelling 
and  working  within  us  can  accomplish.  “The 
things  that  are  impossible  with  men  are  possible 
with  God.”  The  condition  of  receiving  this 
deliverance  is  the  “absolute  surrender  of  the 
will  to  God.  ”  This  deliverance  received  from 
the  hand  of  God  is  not  something  which  does 
away  with  the  need  of  growth.  It  is  the  putting 
of  the  soul  in  a  position  or  state  in  which  growth 
is  possible.  It  is  the  setting  in  joint  an  arm 
which  has  been  dislocated,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  used ;  it  is  the  removal  of  the  poison  from 
the  blood,  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  child 
to  grow  healthily.  After  this  teaching  regarding 
the  power  and  willingness  of  God  to  deliver  His 
people  from  the  power  of  sin,  there  follows 
teaching  regarding  the  blessedness  of  the  deliv¬ 
ered  life.  This  life  is  shown  to  be  a  life  “Kept 
by  the  power  of  God,”  a  life  “Kept  safe  in  the 
life  of  Christ”  (Bom.  v.  10)  a  life  full  of  right¬ 
eousness,  peace,  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  a 
life  of  abiding  fellowship  with  the  Lord  Jesus, 
a  life  characterized  by  a  growingly  deep  con¬ 
sciousness  of  God,  and  a  deeper  and  ever  deeper 
vision  of  His  glory.  It  is  a  life,  too  of  increas¬ 
ing  humility.  The  brighter  vision  of  divine 
glory  brings  with  it  a  deeper  self-abasement. 
We  bad  heard  of  our  God  with  the  hearing  of 
the  ear,  but  now  our  eyes  see  Him,  wherefore  we 
abhor  ourselves  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes. 

The  delivered  life  is  also  of  the  intensest  ac¬ 
tivity  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  men. 
The  life  that  is  thus  delivered  and  kept  and 
given  up  to  the  will  of  God  is  filled  with  the 
Spirit  of  God.  The  surrendered  man  not  only 
has  the  Spirit  but  is  filled  with  the  Spirit.  And 
upon  him  as  he  is  called  to  service  there  rests 
the  special  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  enjoyment  of  these  blessings  is,  however, 
conditioned  by  our  maintaining  the  attitude  of 
faith.  The  moment  we  cease  to  abide  in  Christ, 
and  to  depend  on  Him,  the  old  principle  of  sin 
asserts  itself  anew.  The  blessing  and  the  power 
of  the  life  is  then  lost  and  it  can  only  be  re¬ 
gained  by  instant  confession  and  renewed  sur¬ 
render.  But  while  the  life  of  blessing  may  be 
lost  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  lost. 
And  the  losing  of  it  will  become  speedily  less 
frequent  as  the  habit  of  dependence  is  wrought 
in  the  soul  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  R.  A.  W. 

TAEMAOK  ON  INFIDEUTT. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  who  try  to  feed 
their  souls  on  infidelity  mixed  with  truth.  They 
say  the  Bible  has  good  things  in  it,  but  it  is 
not  inspired.  They  say  Christ  was  a  good  man, 
but  He  was  not  inspired,  and  their  religion  is 
made  up  of  ten  degrees  of  humanitarianism, 
and  ten  degrees  of  transcendentalism  and  ten 
degrees  of  egotism,  with  one  degree  of  Gospel 
truth,  and  this  poor  miserable  cud  they  make 
their  immortal  soul  chew,  while  the  meadow’s 
of  God’s  Word  are  green  and  luxuriant  with 
well-watered  pastures. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  happy  infidel  ?  Did  you 
ever  meet  a  placid  skeptic  ?  Did  you  ever  find 
a  contented  atheist  ?  Not  one.  They  quarrel 
about  each  other.  They  quarrel  with  them¬ 
selves.  They  take  all  the  divine  teachings  and 
gather  them  together,  and  under  them  they  put 
the  fires  of  their  own  wit  and  scum  and  sarcasm, 
and  then  they  dance  in  the  light  of  the  blaze 
and  they  scratch  amid  the  rubbish  for  something 
with  which  to  help  them  in  the  days  of  trouble 
and  something  to  comfort  them  in  the  days  of 
death,  finding  for  their  distraught  and  destroyed 
souls,  nothing. 


“THE  CHRISTIAN”  BT  HALL  CAINE. 

[It  must  be  said  for  Mr.  Hall  Caine  that  he 
is  not  so  much  of  an*ecclesiastic  as  he  might 
and  perhaps  ought  to  be.  His  home  critics  are 
devoting  considerable  attention  to  his  much 
heralded  volume  “The  Christian,”  and  seem 
much  engaged  in  noting  and  wondering  over  his 
many  slips  touching  details  of  religious  cere¬ 
mony,  seeing  he  called  in  a  score  or  so  of  experts 
on  purpose  to  help  him  out  in  these  particulars. 
Inasmuch  as  his  book  challenges  existing  church 
conditions  as  its  chief  burden,  it  seems  but 
reasonable  and  fair  that  it  should  be  a  model  of 
clearness  and  accuracy  in  all  matters  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal.  Imperfection  here  will  argue  fallibility 
and  haste  in  the  author’s  chief  contention.  We 
notice,  however,  that  Dr.  Niccols,  the  astute 
editor  of  The  British  Weekly  excepts  to  The 
Christian  on  more  inherent  and  serious  grounds, 
and  we  venture  to  think  that  the  matter  has  a 
sufiScient  literary  and  passing  interest  to  quote 
his  review  at  some  length.  We  copy  from 
The  Weekly  of  August  12th:] 

Mr.  Hall  Caine’s  new  book  will  be  received 
with  the  interest  and  respect  due  to  a  writer 
whose  works  are  eagerly  anticipated  and  circu¬ 
late  at  once  by  the  hundred  thousand.  It  is 
greatly  to  bis  honor  that  in  spite  of  his  almost 
unrivalie  popularity  he  has  been  a  reticent, 
careful  and  conscientious  worker.  He  is  not 
tempted  to  hurry  or  over-production.  It  is 
more  than  three  years  since  his  last  book  ap- 
peare,  and  the  marks  of  toil  are  only  too  con¬ 
spicuous  in  bis  present  work.  He  is  also  to  be 
edited  with  perceiving  that  the  religious 
question  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  contemporary 
problems.  In  fact,  he  is  a  Christian  writer. 
He  exposes  himself  to  suspicion  when  he  pro¬ 
fesses  to  give  revelations .  of  vice.  There  is 
nothing  worse  than  the  deliberate  and  calculated 
obscenity  of  a  prophet,  but  we  rejoice  to  say 
there  is  no  trace  of  that  to  be  found  in  “The 
Christian.” 

The  whole  issue  of  the  book  is  thoughtful. 
We  particularly  honor  the  writer  for  his  high 
courage.  He  has  given  deadly  offence  to  power¬ 
ful  interests,  and  be  must  have  done  so  in  the 
full  knowledge  that  hie  words  would  be  lastingly 
resented.  Music  halls  and  theatres  appear  in 
this  book  as  centres  of  corruption  and  foci  of 
moral  ugliness.  He  pictures  the  career  of  the 
stage  as  one  to  which  no  woman  can  resort  with¬ 
out  having  at  least  the  bloom  of  her  modesty 
hopelessly  effaced.  No  doubt  he  does  not  mean 
that  in  the  full  sense ;  he  is  giving  only  a  section 
of  life.  But  even  so,  we  hope  and  believe  that 
the  representation  is  in  over-dark  colors.  It  is 
needless  to  say  about  so  able  a  writer  that  he 
has  shown  great  tact  in  developing  an  ingenious 
plot.  There  is  a  certain  true,  but  not  very  deep, 
pathetic  force  about  the  book.  Nevertheless, 
we  are  unable,  with  the  utmost  good  will,  to 
think  it  really  successful,  or  on  a  level  with 
what  Mr.  Caine  has  given  us  hitherto.  And  we 
hope  he  poseecses  the  litterateur's  sixth  sense — 
the  power  of  enjoying  attack — for  certainly  he 
will  encounter  it. 

It  is  obvious  that  “The  Christian”  has  no 
humor,  and  very  little  charm  of  style.  There  is 
no  attempt  at  humor,  and  the  style  is  sufiScient 
—  clear  and  flexible  —  but  al^ether  without 
beauties  and  surprises.  What  is  more  serious  is 
that  the  book  is  nowhere  a  delineation  of  hardy 
mental  and  spiritual  health.  There  is  through¬ 
out  a  lack  of  simplicity  and  sunshine.  After  a 
very  little  we  see  the  natural  force  of  the  tale 
beginning  to  merge  in  melodrama,  and  at  last 
we  have  a  lurid  scene  of  blue  lights  and  morbid 
passion.  There  are  short  points  of  rest,  but 
after  them  we  always  see  with  a  sigh  the  well- 
known  Bulwerian  lights  go  up  again.  Nor  is 
the  drama  the  drama  of  a  student  of  men.  It  is 
rather  the  work  of  an  expierienced  stage- manager. 
In  his  better  books  Mr.  Caine  wrote  about  the 
lie  he  knew.  For  this  book  he  has  made  deep 
investigations  in  regions  of  which  obviously  he 
knew  little.  He  has  studied  the  development  of 
Romanism  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
though  such  a  gross  blunder  as  Minor  Canon  for 
Honorary  Canon  is  now  removed,  one  cannot 
mistake  the  general  effort  of  the  picture.  By 
the  way,  although  an  Honorary  Canon  may  Im 
called  Canon,  is  it  not  usual  to  say  Prebendary  ? 
We  remember  Canon  Liddon’s  indignation  when 
a  certain  assailant  of  missions,  who  as  an  Hon¬ 
orary  Canon,  did  not  call  himself  a  F^bendary. 
As  for  the  pictures  of  the  night  side  of  London, 
we  cannot  imagine  what  they  contain  which  is 
not  perfectly  well  known  to  anybody  who  has 
ever  looked  into  the  numerous  philanthropic 
publications  on  the  subject  The  book  sugg^ 
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the  old  contrast  between  Mrs.  Qaakell  s  Cran 
ford”  and  her  ‘‘Sylvia’s  ^verfc”  in  the  former 
of  which  she  deecri^  things  that  had  bwn  her 
possession  from  childhood  and  dwelt  in  her 
beai?of  hearts,  while  in  the  other  she  g»ve  i» 
external  pictures,  and  a  visibly  manuactured 

**We  are  constrained  also  to  find  ‘J*® 
faults  with  the  hero  and  the  ^®'0‘'“®°* 

The  Rev.  John  Storm,  who  figures  as  the  hero, 
is  an  ascetic  young  priest  who 
against  the  vice  of  London.  He  is  in  love  with 
^e  heroine,  Glory^Qu^le,  but  for  long  will  not 


letting  all  things  grow  blacker  and  blacker  unto 
the  perfect  night.  Even  although  ^®. 
ment  the  friends  of  purity  maX  meet  with  a 
"gnal  and  powerful  defeat,  their  time  is  ^ing. 
fiSa  DickW  ‘‘Bleak  House”  and  see  how 
S?ch  of  what  the  novelist  ask^ 
accomplished.  We  are  suw  Mr.  Hall^ine  ^s 
no  keener  desire  in  connection  with  The  Chris 
tian”  than  that  it  should  ultimately  hdp  ^® 

same  way  to  bring  in  ^“4 

The  whole  question  raised  by  Mr.  Uaii  ^aine 
a  large  one^larger  than  that  of  the  ^*^**^5^ 
*  \5V  rihriatians  should  obey 


faces  further,  sonaetimes  stonding, 
neeling  and  sometimes  on  fours  a» 


..  Qg  V.  . 

admit  it' to’himse'lf.''  Me  begins  his  Christian¬ 
ising  of  London  '*^®*  A  5 

rector.  Canon  Wealthy,  lor  *“•  worldling,  and 
preaches  a  sermon  in  a  aocie^  church  almut 
pure  girls  being  sold  to  profligate  men.  Hia 
passion  increases  as  time  goes  on,  and  ho  joim 
irommunity  of  Fathers  who  have  "opara^ 
themselvea  fjrom  the  world.  But  he  cannot  wt 
himself  from  Glory,  and  is  dismissed 
Order.  Ho  returns  to  the  world  again,  and  he 
begins  work  for  fallen  women.  Glory  balf  <»n- 
feeses  her  love  for  him,  and  half  TOnsonts  to 
share  his  lot,  but  shrinks  back.  She  delights  in 
the  etoge,  in  publicity,  in  applauM,  in  its  other 
accessories,  and  she  has  no  hMrt  for  hie  work. 
Then  he  takes  to  preaching  the  apprcaclnng  end 
of  the  world,  and  creates  a  panic  in  London. 

His  enemies  injure  .totally,  a^  Gl^  pro^ 
poees  to  marry  him  on  hia  death  bed.  This  ib 
accomplished,  and  there  the  "tory  ends. 

Now*^  our  complaint  is  that  John  Storm  s  re¬ 
ligion  is  not  the  Christian  religion  in  any  form. 

It  is  a  mere  flush  and  delirium,  a  sort  of  spiri¬ 
tual  scarlet  fever.  Religious  feelings  «®  ““A* 
the  sport  of  personal  accidents.  They  we 
damped,  extinguished,  rekindled  as  suits  the 
exig^ioB  of  the  story,  but  always  the  preacher 
is  under  the  pressure  of  a  fleshly  which 

clouds  the  whole  face  of  heaven.  There  is  no 
picture  here  of  the  great  “ 

less  visible  in  the  world  which  withers  all  human 
ties,  and  puts  those  whom  it  poesesees  on  a  plane 
beyond  nature.  Young  men  often  ,^^®y 

are  Christians  when  they  are  only  y*e^ing 
themselves  to  feverish  *Mling8  and 
dizzv  dying  thoughts.  But  the  true  Chris- 
tianfty  falls  through  these  into  toe  everlasting 
arms,  and  rests  in  the  everlasting  love.  lUs 
sometimes  visited  by  horrors  of 
flashes  out  of  hidden  ardors,  but  it  never  forgete 
in  its  most  despairing  or  its 
hour  that  after  all  we  and  the  world  are  >“ 
hands  of  God.  And  God  who  loved  t^ 
well  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son  to  die 
for  it.  will  not  forsake  that  world, 
fail  with  that  world,  however  our  little  effort 
for  His  cause  may  seem  to  sink  and  perito. 

bS  if  John  Storm  is  neither  a  lovable  nor  a 
credible  hero,  what  are  we  to  wy 
Quayle?  She  is  without  exception  tbe  mc»t 
detestable  heroine  we  have  ever  ^ 
whole  course  of  our  reading  in  fiction,  l^re 
are  many  things  that  one  may  fo^ive  to  a 
heroin!  A  woman  may  be  a  true  and  winning 
herDine  though  she  is  plain,  though  she  is 
stupid,  though  she  is  old,  though  she  is  ““edu¬ 
cated,  even  although  she  may 
sinned  grievously.  But  never  yet  did  a  rwder 
forgive  a  heroine  who  is  vulgar.  We  are  vastly 
understating  the  case  when  we  call  Glory 
vulgar.  She  was  vulgarity  itself,  to  the 

very  marrow,  vulgar  in  every  word,  in  e^iy 
thought  and  in  every  feeling.  There  have  n^. 
we  admit,  cases  where  vulgar  men  have  been 
heroes  Old  Tozer,  in  ‘‘Salem  Chapel,  is  as 
Julgw  as  Mrs.  Oliphant  could  make  J“t  ®t 
certain  moments  he  rises  into  a  true  “°'>dity. 
Perhaps  the  vulgar  woman  may  do  so  “^so.  All 
w^carsay  is  thit  Glory  Q“®y‘®  “®J®' ®  hX. 
She  is  depicted  as  a  beautiful,  healAy,  hig 
sniritSl. 3-haired  girl,  but  it  is  made  evident 
tEat  her  charm  was  wholly  .®olely 

Of  toe  ‘‘revelations”  in  this  ^k  vm  have 
’miieh  to  sav.  They  are  revelations  that  do 
EEt  revSl.  Of  a  truth  the  public  has  got  ^me- 
!hat  iSiry  of  such  things.  It  was  said  of 
SSnrSue  that  he  had  the  power  of  magnify- 
tog*  He  took  the  particles  of  a 

i“/d  showed  them  to  “  ‘“*^o?h*ing 

ing,  sweltering,  Mnshing.  There  s  noimng 

btewing  aside,  and  showing  the  graduat^ 
f  Cneath.  The  revelation  of  Sue  is 

nttorlv  falsifying.  Take  the  skin  of  the  fairest 

irl'.  ISdpWt  PDder  .  po-yM  IppJ  ^ 
SLt  P~btm  1»  «■»  »!  ‘S? 

Lies  *^It  will  come  more  and  more  to  the  front 

M  social  conditions  grow  ““••®,.*.°‘®"A';?1, 
n.^aine’s  book  may  do  something  to  help  in 

h.  .cioiMPe,  u  n..»y  •»“  •«  ■” 


Christianity.  It  ia  not  the  beginning  of 
tianitv  Tboee  who  would  aee  toe  Sermon  on  the 
MounTpIS^to  law  ought  to  call  to  toeir  ^ 
the  rev^ations  of  all  Scripture,  and  all  the  fon^ 
r»f  the  Sniritual  order.  The  truth  is  that  the 
pCS  ol  Chrirti.»it>,  likP  ”»»; 
resistance  can  only  proceed  out  of  the  noblest 
spirit,  and  that  the  highest  ethics  rest  ®pt?f®|y 
on  the  opportunity  for  the  highest  spiritual 

relations. 


EXPERIENCESJIN  AN  EARTHQUAKE. 

In  no  part  of  India  was  the  earthquake  more 
violent,  or  more  terrific,  than  in  Assam.  A  mis¬ 
sionary  in  Shillong  writes  tola  friend  in  Calcutte 
a  letter,  part  of  which  has  been  published  in  toe 
Indian  Witness,  and  we  copy  for  The  Evan^list ; 

Blessed  be  the  Lord,  we  are  safe,  although 
houseless.  We  live  now  in  our  cookhoure,  on 
the  top  of  the  little  hill  in  front  of  our  house, 
in  the  direction  of  the  road.  It  is  the  only  mis- 
Bion  property  left,  and  the  poorestlhouse  on  the 
compound.  The  12th  of  June  will  be  a  memor¬ 
able  day  for  us  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 

Khasia  Hills.  ..  ..  j  t 

Mrs.  Evans  and  the  children  were  that  dy  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  fever ieh’cold.  Mrs.  E.  was  in  b^ 
most  of  toe  day.  and  the  children  were^kept  in 
t-e  nursery.  Our  man  had  just  come  with  let¬ 
ters,  etc.,  from  Shillong:  and  Mrs.  Evans  was 
reading  them  in  bed  with  her  dressing  gown  on. 
After  looking  through  the  telegrams,  I  t<»k  out 
my  little  notebook  from  my  pocket,  and  read 
some  beautiful  verses  which  I  had  copi^  to 
guide  me  when  my  Bible  was  not  near  They 
Ire  mostly  from  the  Psalms.  I  was  reading  the 
following :  ‘‘I  will  instruct  thee  and  teach.thee  in 
the  way  thou  shalt  go.  I  will  guide  the  with 
mine  eye.  Many  sorrows  shall  be  to  the  wick^ . 
but  he  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  mercy  shall 
compass  him  about”-when  we  felt  the  shock. 
Mrs.  Evans  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  I  p^  my 
little  notebook  in  my  pocket  and  followed  her 
out  Plaster  was  falling  upon  us  when  we  were 
going  through  the  lobby;  and  no  sooner  were  we 
oMt  of  the  verandah  than  the  house  was  shaken 

to  its  very  foundations  and  came  down  with  a 

crash.  From  the  first  shock  it  took  not  more 
than  about  fifteen  seconds  to  level  the  whole 
building  almost  with  the  ground.  Our  first  wn- 
cern  was  about  the  children,  and  we  thought  of 
course  that  they  were  shut  up  in  their  iwm. 
But  we  heard  Victor,  our  youngest,  crying  down 
in  the  direction  of  our  school  room;  and  you 
may  imagine  that  hie  crying  was  like  music  in 
our  ears,  because  it  was  an  evident  sign  that  he 
was  safe.  We  saw  the  other  three  at  the  same 
time,  and  blessed  the  Lord  for  His^eat  mercy 
vnodnese.  It  was  raining  heavily,  and  the 
chfllrOT  had  colds.  But  they  had  put  ““  ^®‘' 
tooto  and  gone  out  into  the  verandah  without 
Srfe^‘  ani  that  saved  them.  It  was  the  Lord  s 

'“Mre^Evans  and  I  could  no  more  stand  than 
we  ”uldfly  and  we  fell  down  on  toe  pound 
^rSjtly  helpless.  The  ground  was 
KLplng"  like  imng  cr^tm^  "“^^e  Toin^iEs 

ThPem  no  poetry  as  I  had  understood  it  to 
but  it  was  rerifled  literally  here  “n  toe  twelfth 
June  Even  when  we  had  fallen  on  the 
ground  M™.  E,.nB.nd  I 

s;,,r»£‘.fs“d*u-sirsuff 

perate  effort  to  rise  up,  and  managed  to  drag  my 


wife  a  few 
sometimes  . 

^  S«fing  our*house  down,  I  turned  my  face  in 
the  dirwtion  of  the  Dak  Bungalow, 
could  have  a  shelter  there ;  but  no.  The  chi  m- 
ney  had  disappeared,  and  toere  wm  *,  A* 
in  toe  roof,  and  all  the  outhouses  levelled.  And 
ao  it  was  with  every  other  house  that  we  TOma 
see.  We  thought  we  should  have  to  spend  too 
quickly  approaching  night  witoout  any  a*^®!^^ 
in  toe  hea^  rain.  The  ahocka  went  on  vio¬ 
lently  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or 
utea,  and  wo  wore  by  then  wet  almost  to  the 
Bkin.  And  Mrs,  Evans  was  all  toat  time  ai^ 
for  an  hour  after  without  either  ahooe  or  baton. 

When  too  shocks  abated  a  little,  we  s^  thm  lit¬ 
tle  house  and  came  here,  moat  of  the  Chriatiana. 
following.  Wo  had  a  prayer  meeting 
rain,  bwause  nothing  but  prayer  ^mod  to 
agree  with  toe  awfulneas  of  the  sit^tion.  And 
the  people  were  groatiy  atro^thon^. 
into  my  mind  very  strongly  that  the  Lord  wa» 
answerLg  our  prayers  by  terrible 
answering  them  nevertheless.  I  * 

Strong  feeling  that  it  would  be  toe 
conviction  to  many  of  these  people.  T^t  ^ 
■irniidv  been  verified.  Two  or  throe  hundred 
hare  a^r^y  declared  their  belief  in  toe^vm^ 
to  my  knowledge  in  this  district  alone.  And 
Mreleee  Christians  have  been  stirred  up.  Many 
we  knew  have  had  wonderful  oecapre  from  terri¬ 
ble  death.  It  has  already  been  the  means  of 
rolling  back  the  stone  which  Satan  hw  p^oi^ 
toe  door  of  the  hearts  of  many  of  th^  people 
to  keep  them  from  hearing  the  gospel  message, 
it  fs  ter  easier  to  speak  with  many  than  it  ev^ 
was  before.  I  am  also  glad  to  say  ^*t  ®11  t^ 
evangelists  and  teachers  of  this  district,  wh^ 

I  have  seen  these  weeks  seem  to  have  been 
greatly  advanced  in  faith  through  this 
rence  They  all  eoem  to  be  more  ot  1^  ^ 

thoo^ion  in  encouraging  all  with  whom  they 
have  to  do,  to  believe  in  Christ, 

°  It  is  most  interesting  to  notice  how  the  work 
of  God  goes  on  in  the  nearts  and  oonwiences  of 
^ote  when  the  work  of  the  mission— the 
atoools  toe  giving  medicine,  Ac.,  is  practicaUy 
stopped.  It  proves  beyond  doubt 
Lord  that  works  and  not  we.  It 
that  he  has  many  waya  of  accomplishing  Hia 

*’'lf?S!came  to  the  Khasi  Hills  now.  I  am  sure 
that  vou  w^ld  hardly  know  them.  You  would 
nffi!g  but  wnik  and  devastatmn.  The- 
asnect  of  toe  country  in  in  many  plac“ 
diS^nt,  wherever  we  turn  great  landslinemret 
our  eyes.  The  sides  of  the  hills  have  "A” 

°  rivnra.  Great  stones  have  been  dis- 

lo^ed,  and  turf  and  forests  ^  trees  have  bren 
swwt  down  into  the  valleya  below,  to  that  ^ 
hTlteid^  look  from  a  distance  as  if  they  had 
been  cultivated.  We  believe  that  the  treel^ 
htfls  £twwn  here  and  Phadsawphra  have  sunk 

diiDVpSVl  bodil,.  »th.»  hill.™  ^ 
beyond  toem  which  wore  never  sren  from  h^ 
before  For  some  weeks  the  were  quite 

irnnasmble.  Where  before  the  hills  slan^ 
irri^ally,  there  are  now  only  if" 

SScks.  ^he  Government  r^d  from  Chrera  to 
^Ulong  has  been  utterly  destroy^,  ** 

will  probably  never  bo  reconsfructod.  ^^”® 
toro^h  Mowblang,  betwren  here  "“f  ^heere, 
was  also  made  impassable,  but  there  is  ter 
greater  hopes  of  making  a  path 
the  other.  *^e  Choera  village  and  the 
comnound  have  been,  I  may  say. 

The  Sheila  village  slipp^alm^  bod- 
*1  tbn  river  and  many  of  the  valley  vil¬ 

lages  are  the  same!  Hundreds  have  been  buri^ 
alfve.  But  it  is  wonderful  how  oomparetivoly 
amali  tho  mortality  has  been  when  we  toink  of 
th!  genera”  dretruction.  Chriatiana  have 
cSdoI  wonderfully,  although  several  have 
here  and  tLre.  rfe 

iv!d^o<lk?toe  wund^soWtere  coming  from  a 

‘*Tho' crockery  is  smashed,  and  the  house  linen 
and  cloS  Kota,  etc.,  hayi^  been 
debrit  and  rain  for  a  fortnight  were 
KTat  We  must  begin  again  and 

_ _ gradually.  But  as  long  as  the  ^rd  is 

glorifi^,  the  little  hardship  is  not  men¬ 

tioning  Twenty-one  of  us  lived  together,  hig- 
il^v^iggledy,  in  a  small  room  for  four  days. 
W?wer?Set  to  the  skin  from  Saturday  evening- 
mitil  Sunday  «ven*ng,  »>®<^“  t^®"  ^ 

manv  of  US  in  toe  house  to  have  a  fire.  ”®  oia 
not  undress  and  had  no  bedding,  and  ate  Khaai 
food  on  the  floor.  But  notwithstanding 
Kship  Mre  Evans  and  the  children  livedl 
through  it  and  became  rather  better.  •  •  •  * 

Robbbt  Evans. 

SainnoMO,  J  nly  #. 
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An  Outline  of  Religions  Study.  By  Charles 

Mellen  Tyler,  D.D.  New  York:  ^tnsms. 

11.50. 

We  have  in  this  book  a  work  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  and  high  value.  It  is  in  part  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  science  of  Comparative  Religion,  ic 
part  a  thesis  on  the  metaphysical  bases  of 
religion.  Its  two  parts  deal,  the  first  with  the 
prehisUwic  and  historic  basis  of  religion ;  the 
«econd,  with  the  metaphysical  grounds.  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  Tyler’s  first  chapter  discusses  definitions 
of  religion,  and  gives  as  his  own  the  following: 
''‘Religion  is  the  consciousness  of  a  mysterious 
higher  power  or  powers  upon  whom  man  feels 
liimself  to  be  dependent,  and  with  whom  he 
desires  to  become  united,  in  order  to  secure  his 
present  and  future  well-being.  Succeeding  chap¬ 
ters  have  to  do  with  Prehistoric  and  Historic 
Data  bearing  upon  the  study  of  Religion,  the 
Moral  Catastrophe  at  the  Beginning  of  Human 
History,  and  the  Psychological  Genesis  of  Relig¬ 
ion.  Here  the  antiquity  of  man  on  the  earth  is 
discussed,  while  our  author  clearly  marshals  the 
evidence  for  the  presence  of  the  religious  senti¬ 
ment  in  prehistoric  man.  On  historic  grounds 
Por feasor  Tyler  denies  the  dogma  of  the  perfection 
of  primitive  man  and  consequently  the  literalness 
of  the  story  of  the  serpent  in  Eden.  In  the 
'Obapter  on  the  Psychological  Genesis  of  Religion 
we  have  beautifully  displayed  the  capabilities 
of  primitive  man,  and  likewise  the  beginnings 
of  worship  in  Naturism. 

The  second  part  no  leas  skilfully  develops  the 
metaphysical,  ethical  and  aesthetic  grounds  of 
belief,  finally  showing  God  revealed  in  human 
progress. 

The  excellences  of  the  work  consist  in  the 
reverent  spirit  that  pervades  it — there  is  nothing 
Bippant  in  it  —in  a  profound  consciousness  of 
the  nexus  of  the  past  and  the  present  (“Primitive 
and  modern  religion  are  one,  in  different  stages 
of  growth’’),  and  in  the  appreciation  of  the 
necessity  to  each  other  of  philosophy  and  history. 
There  is  a  lively  realisation  of  the  latest  conclu- 
aions  of  scientific  research,  a  frankness  of  stste- 
ment,  and  a  clearness  of  presentstion  that  are 
delightul.  With  Pfleiderer,  the  author  protests 
vigorously  against  the  separation  of  morality 
and  religion,  which  he  correctly  beholds  spring¬ 
ing  from  a  common  root,  “Uselessjeach  without 
the  other.’’ 

The  publishers  have  done  their  part  well.  The 
binding,  paper  and  press  work  are  all  excellent, 
and  there  is  a  good  index. 

Wealth  and  Moral  Law.  By  E.  Benjamin 
Andrewa.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Brown 
University.  Carew  Lectures  for  1894.  Sil¬ 
ver,  Burdett  and  Company,  Publishers. 
New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago:  tl. 

HR  Ethics  or  Literart  Art.  By  Maurice 
Thompson.'  The  Carew  Lectures  for  1893. 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  Silver, 
Burdett  and  Company,  Publishers.  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago:  II. 

These  publishers  have  again  made  selections, 
which  will  meet  the  public  approbation.  Preei- 
Hlent  Andrews  has  prepared  in  a  few  popular 
lectures  an  excellent  oompend  on  the  moral 
aspects  of  political  economy.  To  read  this  book 
will  correct  many  an  immature  and  false  con¬ 
ception  of  the  moral  relation  of  Wealth,  Trusts, 
Socialism,  to  the  best  interests  of  society.  The 
treatise  is  candid,  clear,  instructive  and  prac¬ 
tical.  We  think  it  would  pay  every  American 
preacher  to  have  it  as  a  handook  of  reference, 
when  he  is  preparing  his  next  discussion  of 
sociology.  It  would  keep  him  from  some  pos- 
aible  mistakes,  and  so  help  his  hearers  also. 
The  basal  idea  of  the  book  is  that  moral  reforms 
are  needed  in  order  to  secure  economical  ones. 

There  was  a  time  when  sasthetic  work  was  not 
aubjected  to  the  test  of  a  high  moral  standard, 
it  is  so  no  longer.  If  realism  is  false  to  true 


art,  here  is  a  literary  writer  that  dares  say  sa 
In  this  course  of  lectures,  so  well  suited  to  a 
Theological  Seminary,  Maurice  Thompson  has 
been  faithful  to  his  duty  as  a  Christian  critic 
and  artist.  Here  is  a  knight  who  enters  the  list 
and  challenges  the  plea  that  is  only  for  art’s 
sake.  He  claims  that  art  in  for  man’s  sake  and 
for  Gods’  sake.  To  this  plea  we  respond  heartily 
Amen. 

Life  of  Abet  Hopper  Gibbons.  Told  Chiefly 
Through  her  Correqwndence.  Edited  by 
her  Daughter,  Sarah  Hopper  Emerson.  Two 
Volumes.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  New 
York  and  London :  13. 

From  anti-slavery  times  till  long  after  the 
Civil  war,  this  life  is  a  line  of  light.  Names 
that  we  know  are  associated'with  its  develop¬ 
ment  and  progress;  events  that  have  become 
history  form  its  background  and  are  touched 
with  its  holy  tracery.  A  woman  who  has  fulfilled 
a  great  mission  of  charity,  inspired  and  taught 
the  beet  and  highest,  reached  the  lowest  and  the 
most  suffering,  crowned  her  career  with  signal 
successes  and  at  the  same  time  kept  herself  from 
mistakes  and  shown  others  how  to  do  the  most 
good  in  the  beet  way,  comes  back  to  us  in  the 
volumes  as  a  blessed  memory  and  a  present,  per¬ 
manent  benediction. 

The  task  set  herself  by  Mrs.  Emerson  was  not 
easy,  because  there  is  so  much  to  tell  and  letters 
are  so  suggestive  as  to  tempt  one  to  talk  about 
them.  The  editing  has  been  a  work  of  love  and 
yet  a  perpetual  call  for  self-restraint  Eulogy 
would  have  been  pardonable  and  a  fuller  narra¬ 
tive  might  have  grown  into  twice  the  number 
of  volumes,  without  seeming  to  transcend  limits. 
But  these  modest  books  are  trophies  of  self-con¬ 
quest  and  are  all  the  greater  because  their  com¬ 
pass  is  so  small  and  their  content  so  large.  This 
great  merit  they  possess  in  a  marked  degree. 
Their  timeliness  is  another. 

The  enthusiasm  for  charitable  employment  is 
a  growing  one  among  women  of  independent 
position.  The  ideals  held  up  before  them  are 
sometimes  narrow  and  deluding.  To  many  it 
seems  easier  to  join  some  sisterhood  or  the  Sal- 
‘vation  Army,  than  to  link  the  life  at  home  with 
activities  abroad.  If  charitable  work  is  made 
to  divorce  our  womanhood  from  home  relations, 
the  path  to  service  is  blocked  to  all  but  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  class,  and  thus  results  an  aristocracy 
of  those  who  seclude  themselves  and  exclude  the 
world.  To  such  the  life  of  Abby  Hopper  Gib¬ 
bons  is  an  object-lesson  of  immense  value  and 
significance. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  book  as  well  edited  and 
the  life  as  a  timely  lesson,  now  we  come  to  the 
rare  quality  of  the  woman  whom  it  enshrines. 
She  inherited  much.  A  lady  said  recently  that 
she  was  bom  with  a  Quaker  and  a  Presbyterian 
conscience.  Abby  Gibbons  had  something  in 
her  composition  that  belongs  to  the  best  of  all 
American  religious  character.  She  was  dis¬ 
owned  by  the  Friends,  but  she  carried  all  their 
treasure  with  her.  And  in  her  whole  career  she 
exhibited  the  jewels  of  Christianity  and  a  Chris¬ 
tian  spirit  in  their  lustrous  beauty  without 
regard  to  the  setting.  She  was  an  original 
woman,  a  native  philanthropist,  a  high-bom 
child  of  grace,  a  rare  specimen  of  consecrated 
love  and  service. 

The  atmosphere  of  these  books,  therefore  is 
pure  and  bracing.  Tropical  graces  are  extrava¬ 
gant  and  short  lived.  We  are  treated  to  many 
attempts  of  forcing  good  works ;  patent  presses 
for  extracting  the  wine  of  charity  out  of  the 
mass  of  church  membership  are  on  the  market; 
venders  of  alembics  in  which  crude  material  is 
to  be  transmuted  into  gold  and  gems  are  very 
active.  The  doty  of  to-day  is  to  sift  the  chaff 
from  the  wheat ;  to  discern  between  the  false 
and  the  true.  We  think  Mrs.  Emerson  has 
helped  us  by  offering  this  life  of  her  mother  as 
a  touchstone  tried  and  true. 


CoLLBOE  Training  for  Woken.  By  Kate  Hol- 

laday  Claghom,  Ph.D.  (Yale).  Thomas  Y. 

Crowell  and  Company.  New  York,  Boston : 

11.25. 

Now  that  the  long  holiday  season  is  drawing 
to  a  close,  the  thoughts  of  our  young  people  and 
of  their  friends  are  turning  more  and  more  to 
the  serious  subject  of  education,  and  any  young 
woman  who  has  started  in  a  college  course  or  who 
is  contemplating  doing  so,  will  find  many  help¬ 
ful  suggestions  in  this  little  volume  of  Dr. 
Claghom’s,  which  deals  most  practically  with  all 
the  problems  of  college  life  for  women.  Having 
studied  the  subject  both  as  student  and  teacher, 
the  author  comes  well  equipped  to  the  discus¬ 
sion.  She  justly  says  in  the  opening  chapter 
that  we  have  not  reached  “the  stage, of  exact  and 
unemotional  comprehension’’  of  collegiate  train¬ 
ing  for  women,  that  we  have  still  such  “extrava¬ 
gant  expectation  of  comprehensive  good  or  evil’’ 
expecting  a  young  woman  to  have  laid  up 
exhaustlese  treasures  in  the  four  short  years  of 
her  college  life.  “She  is  supposed  to  be  stored, 
not  only  with  all  manner  of  learning,  so  that 
any  problem  of  nature  may  be  solved  by  her  at 
any  casual  presentation  of  it,  but  she  is  required 
to  show  a  power  of  inventive  and  original  pro¬ 
duction,  to  exhale  a  pure  aroma  of  culture,  to 
present  a  finished  manner  and  bearing,  to  be 
beard  in  well-modulated  accents  and  delicately 
chosen  words,  to  make  an  agreeable  and  artistic 
appearance  in  dress,  and  to  evidence  an  all- 
around  and  harmonious  physical  development.’’ 

On  the  other  side  are  those  who  believe  that  in 
college  life  a  woman  loses  “her  health,  her 
womanly  charm,  her  chance  of  matrimony,  her 
possibilities  of  motherhood,  her  taste  for  domes¬ 
tic  life,  her  interest  in  her  home  and  in  he 
home- friends.’’  In  these  papers  Dr.  Claghorn 
tries  to  find  the  actual  concrete  conditions  and 
to  see  just  what  this  training  “does  and  can  do, 
and  what  'it  does  not  and  cannot  do.  ’  ’  She  gives 
some  very  valuable  advice  in  the  chapters  on 
“Preparation,’’  and  “Choosing  a  College,’’  and 
in  the  three  last  papers  on  “The  College-trained 
Mother.’’  “The  College  Woman  as  a  Social  In¬ 
fluence,’’  and  “College  Training  for  the  Wage- 
earner’’  ;  she  well  makes  her  point  of  the  value 
of  such  training  in  all  walks  of  life  in  spite  of 
any  lacks  and  limitations. 

The  style  is  pleasant  and  easy  and  so  quiet 
and  restrained,  that  it  increases  cne’s  confidence 
in  the  author’s  judgment.  Five  of  the  nine 
papers  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  The 
Outlook,  and  those  who  read  them  there  will 
be  glad  to  know  they  can  be  had  in  this  more 
permanent  form,  with  the  added  value  of  the 
other  chapters. 

At  the  Queen’s  Mbbcv.  By  Mabel  Fuller 
Blodgett.  Author  of  Aimn  Shade,  In  Poppy 
LanC  Fairy  Tales.  Illustrated  by  Harry 
Sandham,  K.C.A.  Lamson,  Wolffe  and 
Company.  Boston,  New  York  and  London : 
11.75. 

This  handsome  book  is  a  fairy  tale  of  Central 
African  adventure,  that  seems  to  carry  a  moral 
lesson.  “A  plain  man,’’  old  now  and  bearing 
only  a  ruby  out  of  the  “treasure  house,’’  mys¬ 
teriously  discovered  and  more  strangely  left,  on 
hie  heart,  discourses  in  a  wonderful  way  of  the 
things  that  happened  in  bis  prime.  He  is  not 
one  of  Rider  Haggard’s  heroes,  nor  is  the 
book  an  imitation.  The  writer’s  fancy  runs 
easily  and  under  control  through  a^^seriee  of 
strange  and  impossible  events  that  are  yet  made 
interesting  and  exciting.  The  style  is  tinged 
with  quaintness  and  though  unevenly  sustained, 
is  that  of  a  good  story  teller,  with  an  under 
tone  of  right  feeling  and  religious  sensibility. 
She  seems  occasionally  on' the  point  of  breaking 
out  into  a  short  homily ;  there^are  little  sermons 
in  some  sentences,  and  it  is  this  peculiarity 
which  suggests  the  idea  of  a  story^not  merely 
to  amuse  but  to  teach.  The'conscience  can  be 
reached  through  the  imagination.  Delicate 
questions  can  be  discussed^in  a  fairy  tale.  The 
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THE  evangelist. 


September  9,  1897. 


'T'U CT  D  I?  T  T/^T  T C  OD  CCC  The  lack  of  clergy  that  are  thoroughly  trained 
1  ni^  1  l\lJOw  I  ■cieutifically  and  economically;  2,  the  aballow- 

neea  of  Roman  Catholic  preaching;  3.  crowding 
the  Scriptures  into  the  background;  4,  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  restricting  the  active  grace  of  Qnd  and 
U>e  real  spirit  of  holiness  and  true  morality  and 
neighborly  life  to  the  confines  of  the  Catholic 
Church :  5,  the  Sacramental  ism  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  the  danger  of  their  becoming  mass-priests 
and  sacrament- merchants  (SoUeramenta  kratner) ; 
6,  the  oflBcious  activity  of  the  priests ;  7,  their 
preference  of  polemics;  8,  their  love  for  contro¬ 
versy;  9,  last,  and  decidedly  not  least,  the  in- 
fiuence  of  the  Jesuit  order.  Schell’s  associates 
in  the  Wuraburg  Faculty  have  declared  against 
him,  and  the  Catholic  press  of  the  continent 
criticises  him  severely,  it  is  thought  that  this 
theological  school  will  be  boycotted  by  many 
Catholic  students  as  long  as  Schell  continues 
there  as  a  leading  teacher ;  but  similar  prophe¬ 
cies  were  made  of  Union  Seminary  if  Professor 
Briggs  was  retained. 


The  Advance  writes  in  a  patriotic,  American 
vein  relative  to  “The  Age  of  Man.  ’’  This  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  some  of  our  scientists  are  main¬ 
taining,  of  late,  “that  the  race  had  its  home  in 
America,  as  far  back  as  the  paleolithic  period, 
or  the  first  half  of  ths  Stone  Age.’’  Certain 
British  brethren,  however,  over  in  Toronto,  with¬ 
stood  them  to  their  faces  on  this  contention,  and 
how  it  will  fare  with  our  side,  it  is  now  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  predict.  A  valuable  Ohio  stone  ax 
that  we  have  been  cherishing  as  almost  decisive 
on  the  question,  especially  when  coupled  with 
certain  Trenton  gravels,  ha^  in  fact,  been  rather 
brusquely  “put  out  of  court’’  by  these  gentle¬ 
men.  The  disappointment  is  keen,  for — 

In  nothing  does  America  want  to  be  behind 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  like  to  think  that  the 
original  American  was  up  early  in  the  morning, 
that  before  the  crushing  glaciers  which  swept 
down  from  the  north  had  long  melted  away  he 
was  out  hunting  for  the  mammoth  animals  pas¬ 
turing  in  the  valleys  that  have  since  been  covered 
with  gravel  beds,  and  that  he  put  up  the  first 
“comer”  on  stone  ware.  It  is  true  that  he  may 
have  been  a  squalid,  greasy  kind  of  creature. 
But  the  main  point  is  to  have  him  not  only  up 
in  time  with  the  European  man,  but  a  little 
ahead. 

To  make  good  the  American  man’s  clam  to 
originality  our  anthropologists  have  declared 
that  his  remains  and  implements  are  found  in 
gravel  beds  or  drift  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
which  belonged  to  the  paleolithic  i^e.  The 
proofs  furnished  by  these  beds  were  laid  before 
the  Toronto  meeting  with  force  and  earnestness 
by  a  Harvard  professor.  An  Ohio  professor  also 
presented  a  stone  ax  which  had  been  found  in 
a  deposit  of  the  same  period.  This  aged  ax  was 
taken  from  a  well  in  Northern  Ohio,  a  good 
country  not  given  to  sensations,  trustworthy, 
and  hence  was  expected  to  cut  quite  a  figure  in 
the  discussion. 

But  the  British  members  of  the  Association 
with  their  usual  Englifdi  stubbornness  refused 
to  be  convinced.  Sir  John  Evans,  president  of 
the  body  and  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  authori¬ 
ties  on  anthropology,  maintained  that  the  proofs 
were  inadequate,  that  the  Trenton  gravela  did 
not  contain  the  remains  of  extinct  animals  and 
hence  the  implements  found  there  did  not  belong 
to  the  first  half  of  the  Stone  Age,  but  to  the 
latter  half.  Types  similar  to  those  taken  from 
the  Trenton  gravels  were  sometimes  found  in  the 
disused  quarries  where  the  red  Indians  made 
their  stone  implements  As  to  the  stone  ax  Sir 
John  did  not  know  how  on  earth  it  got  in  the 
Ohio  well  but  there  was  no  question  about  its 
belonging  to  the  neolithic  age. 

And  BO  the  final  result  of  the  discussion  was 
against  the  great  antiquity  of  our  American 
man.  He  was  compelled  to  step  down  this  way 
some  thousands  of  years  and  rock  his  cradle  fur¬ 
ther  from  the  chilling  blasts  of  the  glacial 
period.  It  is  a  disappointment,  especially  to 
those  who  like  to  pile  up  ages  in  the  history  of 
the  past  But  inasmuch  as  this  ancient  speci¬ 
men  was  not  much  of  a  man  anyhow,  the  rest  of 
us  can  bear  it.  America  is  so  big  and  so  grand 
and  has  so  many  other  things  to  boast  about 
that  we  can  get  along  if  several  thousand  cycles 
of  time  are  knocked  off  the  age  of  these  old 
settlers. 


The  Christian  Register,  the  ancient  Boston 
organ  of  the  Unitarians  touches  on  the  method 
of  “starting  and  maintaining  liberal  services  at 
summer  resorts.”  This,  however,  must  vary 
according  to  the  local  situation : 

In  some  places  it  is  best  to  arrange  for  union 
services,  in  which  Unitarian  ministers  share. 

The  summer  churches  at  Nahant  and  Magnolia, 

Massachusetts,  and  Northeast  Harbor,  Maine, 
are  capital  illustrations  of  the  successful  work¬ 
ing  of  such  a  plan.  Another  method  is  to  or 
ganize  a  union  church  out  of  a  combination  of 
permanent  and  summer  residents.  Such  a  plan 
can  be  made  to  realize  the  democratic  ideal 
better  than  services  which  are  primarily  for 
summer  visitors ;  but  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  church  property  is  guarded  against  theft. 

In  too  many  union  churches  the  liberals  have 

ultimately  found  themselves  shut  out.  The  deed  _ _ _ _ _  _ 

of  the  land  on  which  stands  the  Union  Church  I  £^~''whrihBitt’a  resriTnatioV 
of  West  Qoulds^ro,  Maine,  provides  that  if  the 
building  is  ever  u^  for  denominational  pur¬ 
poses,  the  land  will  revert  to  the  original  owner. 

Where  the  number  of  Unitarian  families  justifies 
such  a  course,  and  permits  the  biulding  of  a 
church  and  the  maintenance  of  preaching,  it  is 
probably  beet  to  organize  a  distinctly  Unitarian 
church.  The  beet  illustrations  of  this  method 
can  ^  found  in  the  churches  at  Manchester, 

Massachusetts,  and  Bar  Harbor,  Maine.  It  will 
often  be  found,  as  at  Bar  Harbor,  that  the  sum¬ 
mer  preaching  interests  the  local  population  so 
much  that  it  becomes  possible,  with  the  aid  of 
the  summer  collections,  to  sustain  services 
throughout  the  year. 


The  Independent  makes  this  reference  to  a 
discussion  just  now  having  large  attention  in 
certain  circles  of  Germany : 

The  Catholics  of  Germany  are  not  all  as  con 
servative  as  is  the  German  ^tbolic  press  in  this 
country ;  and  they  may  be  lees  so  now  that  they 
have  escaped  their  repressing  political  alliance. 
The  sensation  in  religious  circles  of  Germany 
has  been  for  some  time  past  a  book  by  Dr. 
Schell,  the  rector  of  the  University  of  Wurzburg, 
and  head  of  the  Catholic  Faculty  of  that  insti¬ 
tution,  in  which  he  discusses  Roman  Catholicism 
as  a  principle  of  progress,  and  criticises  in 
most  decided  way  we  trend  and  tendencies  of 
modern  Roman  Catholicism,  doing  all  this, 
however,  in  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  which 
he  is  a  devoted  adherent  Within  a  few  weeks 
the  book  has  been  published  in  five  editions  and 
is  the  most  discussed  theological  work  of  the 
day.  Schell  openW  acknowledges  that  in  modern 
life  and  thought  Protestantism  is  a  much  more 
decided  factor  and  force  than  Roman  Catholi¬ 
cism  is.  The  reasons  he  gives  which  hinder 
the  latter  Church  from  being  the  power  it  should 
have  been  in  modern  life  are  the  following 


The  Western  Christian  Adovcate  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  touches  upon  “Reverence  in  Worship”  as 
follows : 

Among  many  good  things  we  saw  in  our  Cana¬ 
dian  cousins,  none  pleased  us  more  than  their 
reverence  in  worship.  They  literally  enter  and 
depart  from  the  Lord's  house  in  prayer.  In 
describing  President  McKinley’s  first  Sunday  in 
Washington,  the  correspondent  told  how  he 
bowed  nis  head  in  prayer  upon  entering  his 
pew.  O  for  wider  pews  and  for  kneeling  bmrds, 
so  that  such  might  become  the  habit  of  Ameri- 
I  MethodistsI  It  is  largely  so  in  Canada. 
Then  the  doxoloey  is  heartily  sung,  and  with¬ 
out  any  incongruous  accompaniments  of  search¬ 
ing  for  hats,  or  grabbing  canes,  or  adjusting 
wraps,  or  donning  overcoats.  Then— unwonted 
sight  to  impetuous  Americans  I— the  doxology 
sung,  there  is  no  outbreak  of  social  salutations, 
nor  any  stampede  from  the  church ;  but  the  con¬ 
gregation  seats  itself,  and  spends  a  moment  in 
silent  prayer.  Then,  with  gracious,  brotherly 
kindness,  follow  Christian  greetings,  with  the 
overly  dispersion  of  the  people.  It  was  in  the 
Blour  Street  Presbyterian  Church  we  noticed  a 
feature  wholly  new  to  us.  When  all  was  ready 
for  the  service,  and  the  beadle  had  borne  in  and 
placed  the  Holy  Book  upon  the  pulpit.  Dr. 
Wallace,  the  pastor,  went  into  the  vestry  and 
prayed  with  nis  choir,  who,  with  the  dew  of 
that  supplication  on  their  brows,  went  before 
the  congregation  to  lead  their  worshipful  song. 
It  made  the  choir  almost  as  consecrated  as  the 
minister — each  contributing  a  sacred  part  of 
divine  service. 


may  be  discharged  from  hospitals  in  a  destitute 
condition.  It  was  foundea  last  January,  and 
the  first  half  year’s  report  has  just  been  issued. 
It  appears  that  seventeen  metropolitan  ho^itals 
have  received  its  aid,  and  enthusiastic  testimony 
has  been  borne  by  many  matrons  and  sisters  in 
charge  of  wards  to  the  benefits  accorded  to  sun¬ 
dry  necessitous  male  patients.  This  is  a  bene¬ 
volence  worthy  of  imitation  in  this  country, 
where  the  climate  is  more  severe,  and  the  con- 
s^uent  danger  greater,  than  in  England.  Hos¬ 
pitals  may  discharge  patients  as  soon  as  they  are 
well  or  plainly  on  the  road  to  convalescent,  to 
make  room  W  more  serious  cases  awaiting 
admission,  but  many  a  poor  person  has  died  in 
a  short  time  from  colds  taken  in  the  absence  of 
ad^uate  protection.  This  is  truly  an  age  of 
philanthropy. 

-  ♦  ■ 

The  Christian  Observer  of  Louisville,  com¬ 
ments  on  the  fact  that  the  “Whitsitt”  contro¬ 
versy  is  still  proceeding  at  the  South,  despite 
the  very  pacific  action  at  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  in  May  last.  Our  contemporary  says : 

The  “Whitsitt”  controversy  grows  painfully 
sharper  week  after  week.  The  matter  at  issue 
is,  in  our  view,  of  but  small  importance.  What 
great  difference  does  it  make  whether,  during 
one  century  or  two  centuries  in  the  past,  certain 
predecessors  did  or  did  not  bold  the  same  views 
and  observe  the  same  mode  of  baptism  as  at 
present  ?  Christians  can  well  afford  to  follow 
their  sincere  convictions  of  truth,  regardless  of 
the  beliefs  and  practices  of  ancestors.  The 
assertion,  therefore,  by  Dr.  Whitsitt,  that  dur¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  the  last  five  centuries  immersion 
was  not  practiced  in  England,  is  to  us  merely  a 
curiosity  of  history. 

But  the  “landmark”  Baptists  continue  to 
make  an  ado  over  it.  In  this  the  Western  Re¬ 
corder  is  leading,  and  many  are  following. 
Week  after  week  we  see  resolutions  which  have 
been  adopted  at  Baptist  conventions,  calling  for 
True,  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention^  which  met  last  May,  found 
no  reason  to  take  action  on  the  matter,  but 
many  of  the  local  conventions  during  the  summer 
have  reopened  the  matter  and  expressed  them¬ 
selves  vehemently  on  the  subject. 

If  this  agitation  should  succeed,  if  the  phan¬ 
tasm  of  “immersion  succession”  should  be 
practically  made  a  part  of  the  Baptist  creed,  the 
result  would  be  most  unfortunate  for  that 
Church.  The  tendency  would  be  toward  the  in¬ 
creased  isolation  of  the  Church,  and  an  increased 
dependence  upon  the  ceremony  of  baptism  as  an 
e^ntial.  It  could  hardly  fail  to  divert  atten¬ 
tion  from  other,  and  far  more  important  truths 
of  salvation,  and  thus  injure  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Church.  And  if  it  should  not  result  in 
division,  it  would  entail  many  heart  burnings, 
and  for  long  years. 

If  the  tMching  in  question  involved  a  vital, 
or,  indeed,  an  important  truth,  there  might  be- 
reason  for  the  agitation.  But  on  so  small  a 
matter  as  that  in  question — whether  certain  an¬ 
cestors  did,  or  did  not  immerse — why  invite  such 
dangers  ? 


The  Christian  Advocate’s  editor  is  the  Preei 
dent  of  the  fine  Seney  Hospital  of  Brooklyn,  and 
hence,  in  part,  his  interest  in  the  following : 

A  society  has  been  founded  in  England  known 
as  the  Flannel  Shirt  Club.  It  has  for  its  object 
the  supplying  of  flannel  shirts  to  patients  who 


The  Voice  records  the  latest  and  greatest 
triumph,  not  of  the  temperance  cause,  but  of  a 
pacing  horse  1  The  movement  is  not  so  level  and 
graceful  as  that  of  the  square -trotter,  but  all 
the  same  this  is  a  wonderful  performance,  im¬ 
plying  blood,  and  no  end  of  skill,  patience  and 
severity  of  training,  in  its  attainment: 

At  last  the  two  minute  horse  has  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  though  not  the  two-minute  trotter. 
Star  Pointer,  a  stallion  that  hails  from  Chicago, 
paced  a  mile  against  time  last  Saturday  at  Read- 
ville.  Mass.,  finishing  in  one  minute,  59)4  bbc- 
onds,  while  8,000  spectators  went  crazy  and 
yelled  their  throats  raw.  It  was  about  time 
that  some  records  were  being  smashed  this  year. 
It  has  been  a  year  singularly  deficient  in  record- 
smashing.  Silver  is  about  the  only  thing  on 
this  side  the  water  that  has  broken  the  record, 
and  that  was  in  the  wrong  direction.  Queen 
Victoria,  on  the  other  side,  also  broke  a  record 
this  year.  And  we  believe  that  a  few  weather 
records  were  broken.  That  was  about  all.  It 
was  about  time,  therefore,  for  some  of  the  horsee 
to  do  something.  And  what  a  feat  it  is  for  an 
animal  to  lay  a  mile  behind  it  in  lees  than  two 
minutes!  It  means  44  feet  every  second;  and 
when  one  studies  the  complicated  movement  in¬ 
volved  in  a  horse’s  stride,  the  thought  of  four 
strides  a  second,  with  all  the  interplay  of  musclee 
that  ttat  implies,  as  well  as  the  power  of  co¬ 
ordination  and  the  work  of  heart,  lung,  brain 
and  nerve  centres,  is  enough  to  fill  one  with 
amazement  Star  Pointer  deserves  all  the 
applause  he  got. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  Bible  Study  Unioo. 

The  Three  Great  Apostles 

SUNDAT,  SEPTBMBEB  19.  1997. 

XXXVIII.-PAUL’S  FIRST  ROMAN  IM¬ 
PRISONMENT. 

Acts,  xxviii.  16-31— Phil.  i.  12-26. 

The  Praetorian  Prefect  at  the  time  when  Paul 
arrived  at  Rome  waa  Burrus,  well  known  in 
history  as  one  of  Nero's  best  and  wisest  advisers. 
Into  his  charge  Julius  at  once  gave  Paul.  Prob¬ 
ably  he  had  learned  both  to  love  and  trust  this 
prisoner  of  his  during  the  months  of  vicissitude 
which  they  had  passed  together,  and  no  doubt 
he  said  a  good  word  to  Burrus  in  Paul's  behalf. 
Certainly  Burrus  appears  to  have  been  disposed 
to  continue  the  same  course  of  consideration  for 
Paul  which  Julius  had  practised.  He  separated 
Paul  from  the  great  herd  of  prisoners  and  gave 
him  quarters  by  himself,  under  the  guardianship 
of  a  soldier,  to  whom  Paul  was  doubtless  bound 
with  a  chain,  according  to  Roman  custom. 

Naturally  Paul's  first  desire  was  to  set  himself 
right  with  his  own  people.  There  was  a  large 
number  of  Jews  in  Rome,  and  in  the  early  days 
of  Nero  they  enjoyed  a  degree  of  tolerance,  so 
that  their  religious  opinions  came  to  have  wide 
infiuence.  Paul  lost  no  time  in  summoning  the 
chief  men  of  the  Jewish  colony  to  meet  him  at 
hie  quarters.  We  may  wonder  that  these  dig¬ 
nified  and  influential  men  should  be  ready  to 
assemble  at  the  call  of  an  obscure  prisoner,  but 
the  fact  is,  Paul  was  not  obscure.  Though  a 
prisoner  he  was  a  Roman  citizen  and  a  prisoner 
of  state,  and  among  the  Jews  both  of  these  facts 
would  give  a  fellow  countryman  special  distinc¬ 
tion.  They  accepted  his  invitation,  therefore, 
and  being  assembled  in  Paul's  lodging,  he  ex¬ 
plained  to  them  the  reason  for  his  appeal  to 
Caesar ;  it  was  not  that  he  had  any  accusation 
to  make  against  his  nation,  but  he  was  also  in¬ 
nocent  of  any  offence  against  his  people  or  the 
customs  of  the  fathers.  In  fact,  it  was  for  the 
Hope  of  Israel,  the  faith  in  the  Messiah  whose 
coming  they  all  longed  for,  that  he  was  bound 
with  that  chain. 

The  Jews  replied  that  they  had  received  no 
advice  concerning  him  from  Jerusalem,  either 
by  letter  or  by  messenger ;  that  they  would  be 
glad  to  have  him  farther  explain  hie  views,  for 
they  had  already  heard  the  sect  to  which  he 
belonged  spoken  against.  To  this  proposition 
Paul  assented  no  doubt  with  gladness,  and  a 
time  was  appointed  for  another  meeting. 

Why  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  had  sent  no  advice 
about  Paul  to  their  brethren  at  Rome  is  prob¬ 
ably  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  had 
been  no  time.  Paul's  departure  from  Caesarea 
had  probably  not  been  announced  beforehand ; 
his  sailing  was  late  in  the  year,  and  the  Jews 
would  hardly  have  dispatched  messengers  at 
that  unfavorable  season.  Probably  they  were 
now  on  the  way,  as  the  season  for  travel  had 
but  just  opened.  It  is  not  stall  likely  that  they 
bad  ceased  to  feel  that  rancor  against  him  which 
they  bad  cherished  for  more  than  two  years  So 
far  as  Paul's  appeal  to  Caesar,  indeed,  they  knew 
it  was  useless  for  them  to  appear.  There  was 
nothing  in  their  grievance  against  Paul  which 
in  Nero's  eyes  would  be  worth  a  minute's  con¬ 
sideration  ;  but  so  far  as  the  feeling  of  the  Jews 
of  Rome  was  concerned  they  would  certainly 
wish  to  direct  it  against  Paul. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  Jews  returned  to 
Paul's  lodging  and  a  protracted  discuaaion  en¬ 
sued.  From  morning  till  evening  Paul  explained 
his  views,  bringing  Scripture  to  show  that  they 
were  the  natural  and  desirable  development  of 
the  teachings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  Some 
of  his  hearers  were  convinced,  others  not;  the 
different  parties  joined  in  the  discussion,  but 
so  far  as  they  were  concerned  it  came  to  nothing. 


They  finally  gave  up  trying  to  reach  an  agree¬ 
ment,  and  went  away,  after  Pfiul  had  solemnly 
assured  them  that  by  this  course  they  were 
deliberately  hiding  their  own  eyes  and  closing 
their  ears  and  hardening  their  hearts  to  the  truth. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  during  thia  period 
Paul  had  intercourse  with  the  Christians  of 
Rome,  some  of  which  were  Jews,  others  Gen¬ 
tiles.  But  from  this  time  he  threw  himself  more 
earnestly  into  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  seeking 
especially  to  draw  the  Gentiles  around  him  to  a 
knowledge  of  Christ 

The  kindly  disposition  of  Burrus  soon  mani¬ 
fested  itself  by  another  act  of  consideration.  He 
allowed  him  to  move  from  the  Prsstorium  and 
dwell  in  a  hired  house  of  his  own.  True,  he 
was  securely  guarded,  being  usually  chained  to 
the  arm  of  a  soldier.  But  net  his  friends  only, 
but  strangers  who  wished  to  confer  with  him 
were  allowed  access  to  him,  and  no  hindrance  to 
his  preaching  was  in  any  way  offered. 

The  narrative  in  the  Acts  breaks  off  abruptly 
in  thia  place.  Perhaps  the  book  was  written 
about  this  time,  while  Paul  waa  a  prisoner  in 
“his  own  hired  house''  and  Luke  with  him. 
No  more  may  have  been  told  because  no  more 
had  happened.  But  from  the  letters  which  t 
,„Tote  during  this  imprisonment  and  afterward, 
we  can  sketch  at  least  an  outline  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  hie  life. 

The  secondary  title  of  our  lesson  is  The  Ooapel 
Furthered  by  his  Bonds.  That  this  was  the  case 
there  is  much  to  prove.  We  know  that  a  number 
of  Roman  soldiers  were  led  to  Christ  by  Paul 
during  this  time.  There  must  have  been  several 
soldiers  detailed  to  relieve  one  another  in  guard¬ 
ing  Paul.  It  was  not  possible  that  they  could 
be  so  closely  near  him,  chained  to  his  arm,  bear¬ 
ing  him  preach,  witnessing  his  holy  life,  hia 
prayers,  his  patience,  and  not  be  won  to  the 
service  of  his  Master.  And  these  soldiers,  ming¬ 
ling  with  the  rest  of  the  guard  and  with  the 
emperor's  household,  would  naturally  extend 
thia  influence,  so  that  others  would  attend  Paul's 
preaching,  talk  of  him  among  themselves  and 
finally  come  under  the  power  of  the  Gospel. 
This  we  know  is  what  actually  took  place  (Phil, 
i.  12-14). 

The  church  in  Rome  was  of  course  his  special 
care.  He  could  not  go  to  it,  but  it  could  come 
to  him,  and  probaly  his  house  became  its  regular 
place  of  meeting.  How  impressive  must  have 
been  his  preaching,  emphasized  by  the  clanking 
of  the  chain  which  bound  him  1 

The  enlightenment  and  conversion  of  those 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  Gospel  occupied  him. 
Many  came  to  hear  him  out  of  curiosity,  others 
because  their  hearts  were  moved  by  something 
they  had  heard ;  but  few  could  be  brought  into 
direct  relatione  with  such  a  man  under  such 
circumstances  and  not  be  won  by  hia  teachings. 

His  imprisonment  was  constantly  cheered  and 
his  heart  comforted  by  the  presence  of  those  he 
loved.  Luke  was  almost  constantly  with  him 
(Ck)l.  iv.  14);  Aristarchus  and  Epaphras  prob¬ 
ably  lived  with  him  (vss.  10,  12).  Epaphroditue 
(Phil.  iv.  18),  Tychichu  (Eph.  vi.  21)  and  the 
beloved  Timothy  (Phil.  i.  1)  came  to  him  at 
one  time  or  another,  bringing  word  from  the 
churches  at  Macedonia  or  Asia  and  carrying 
back. letters  from  Paul. 

The  first  of  these  “epistles  of  the  imprison¬ 
ment''  was  called  forth  by  an  event  most  wel¬ 
come  and  cheering.  This  was  a  visit  from 
Epaphroditue,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Philippian  church,  who  brought  a  contribution 
from  that  church  for  the  relief  of  Paul's  neces¬ 
sities.  From  the  first  this  church  had  delighted 
to  minister  to  Paul’s  temporal  needs  (Phil.  iv. 
15).  For  nine  years  they  had  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  so,  but  news  of  Paul’s  transference 
to  Rome  having  reached  their  ears,  they  made 
up  a  contribution  and  forwarded  it  by  Epaphro- 
ditus,  who  was  going  to  Rome.  On  the  way  he 
seems  to  have  encountered  grave  peril  and  to 


have  been  very  ill  in  conaequence.  The  news  of 
hia  illneaa  had  reached  Philippi  and  caused 
great  sorrow  and  bewilderment.  To  calm  this 
feeling,  to  thank  and  commend  this  people  who 
were  so  dear,  waa  in  part  the  object  of  this 
letter,  the  highest  purpose  of  which  was  to  con¬ 
vey  to  the  Philippian  church  the  rich  results  of 
Paul’s  recent  experience. 

After  the  opening  greeting,  which  is  intensely 
affectionate,  a  thanksgiving  full  of  the  uplift 
of  joy  and  a  prayer  for  their  further  progress, 
Paul  hastens  to  reassure  them  as  to  his  own 
condition  and  the  good  that  has  resulted  from 
hie  imprisonment,  both  to  them  who  were  with¬ 
out  and  to  them  who  were  within  the  church. 
He  has  indeed  met  something  of  that  Judaizing 
spirit  that  had  made  so  much  trouble  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  Macedonia  and  Asia,  but  he  believes  it 
will  all  redound  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 

He  finds  it  certain  that  whatever  happens 
to  himself,  whether  life  or  death,  in  either  event, 
Christ  will  be  maanified.  The  wording  of  ver¬ 
ses  21-25  appears  to  suggest  that  the  time  of  a 
public  trial  was  impending;  he  could  almost 
wish  that  it  might  end  in  death,  giving  him 
release  from  trial  and  suffering  and  access  to 
the  presence  of  Christ;  but  thoughts  of  the 
church  and  its  need  make  him  content  to  “abide 
in  the  flesh.’’  _ 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Paul’s  Address  to  the  Ephesians  Elders. 

Acts  XX.  22  35. 

Golden  Text. — Remember  the  words  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  how  He  said,  “It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive.’’ — Acts  xxi.  30. 

Paul  having  spent  three  months  in  Corinth 
set  out  for  Jerusalem.  He  went  by  land  through 
Macedonia,  visiting  the  churches  there  and  re¬ 
maining  at  Philippi  over  the  Passover,  and  then 
sailing  across  the  iEgean  to  Troas.  Here  he 
took  passage  on  a  coasting  vessel,  bound  for 
some  Syrian  port.  With  him  were  the  Ephesians 
Tychicus  and  Trophimus,  Gaius  from  Derbe  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Timothy,  Sopater  from  Berea, 
and  Aristarchus  and  Secundus  from  Thessalonica. 
These  went  on  board  the  vessel  at  Troas ;  Paul 
walked  across  the  promontory  to  Assos,  glad  ap¬ 
parently  of  a  few  hours  of  lonely  thought,  and 
certain  of  arriving  in  time  to  take  the  vessel, 
which  had  to  round  the  long  prommitory.  Th» 
ship  pot  in  at  several  porta ;  and  from  Trogyllium 
Paul  sent  one  of  his  companions  to  Ephesus  to 
ask  the  elders  of  that  church  to  meet  him  at 
Miletus,  where  the  vessel  was  likely  to  bo  de¬ 
tained  several  days.  The  elders  hastraed  to  obey 
the  summons,  and  at  Miletus  a  long  and  solemn 
interview  took  place. 

Paul  reminded  them  of  hia  own  life  and  teach¬ 
ings  while  among  them,  and  then  told  them  hia 
future  plans.  He  was  going  to  Jerusalem  from 
a  sense  of  duty  so  atrong,  that  if  he  had  been-a 
prisoner  bound  in  literal  chains  it  would  not 
have  been  more  impossible  for  him  to  refuse  to 
go.  Yet  the  Holy  Spirit  had  warned  him  of 
bonds  and  afflictions — perhaps  by  the  mouth  of 
Christian  prophets  (aee  xxi.  11).  But  Paul  was 
familiar  with  pain  and  sorrow;  if  such  things 
as  these  could  deter  him  he  would  have  given  up 
his  apostolate  long  before.  Hia  one  desire  was, 
not  to  escape  Buffering,  but  to  taste  the  exquisite 
joy  of  knowing  that  from  beginning  to  end  he 
had  followed  the  course  marked  out  for  him  by 
God— to  testify  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

Yet  these  repeated  warnings  naturally  led  Paul 
to  doubt  that  he  should  ever  visit  Ephesus 
again.  His  strong  presentiment  was  a  natural 
one;  and  it  led  him  to  call  these  elders  solemnly 
to  witness- that  he  was  not  responsible  for  the 
sins  or  blindness  of  any  of  the  Ephesians,  since 
he  had  faithfully  declared  to  them  the  whole 
message  which  God  had  given  him  for  them.  • 

Then  he  admonished  the  elders  to  remember 
their  great  responsibilities,  both  as  to  their  own 
walk  with  God,  and  their  guidance  of  the  church 
committed  to  them.  Dark  days  were  coming. 
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false  teachers,  both  from  within  and  without, 
would  do  them  great  harm ;  the7  must  remember 
his  teachings  and  warnings. 

There  is  no  other  record  of  the  words  t>f  the 
Lord  Jesus  which  Paul  quotes  in  verse  35.  But 
the  memories  of  men  who  had  known  Christ 
must  have  been  full  of  sayings  of  His  that  were 
never  recorded  (John  xxi.  25). 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rer.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.D. 

lioalns  and  Finding  Life. 

Sept.  IS.  Loalnx.— Like  Pilate.  Matt.  27 ;  ll^SB. 

14.  Like  Herod.  Mark  8:14.20. 

15.  UkeFelU.  AcU  24: 22-27. 

16.  Finding.— Like  Panl.  Acta  20: 17-25. 

17.  Like  Stephen.  AeU 5:8-18;  7:54-60. 

18.  Like  John  the  Baptist.  Matt.  14 : 1-12. 

IS.  Topic— Losing  one’s  life  and  finding  it.  John 
12:1-8,  204%. 

Pilate’s  need  that  memorable  day  was  not 
more  knowledge,  nor  more  conscience,  but  more 
will.  One  of  their  first  sentences  was  enough  to 
show  him  that  the  Jews  were  determined  to  put 
Jesus  to  death.  His  first  declaration  to  the 
Jews  shows  what  his  own  conviction  was:  “I 
find  in  Him  no  fault  at  all.”  This  declaration 
he  reiterates  in  Luke  xxiii.  4.  ”I  find  in  Him 
no  fault  at  all”  ought  to  have  been  followed  by 
”1  therefore  release  Him.”  Had  Pilate’s  cour¬ 
age  been  equal  to  his  conscience  that  would  have 
been  his  decision.  Sending  him  to  Herod  was 
a  subterfuge  in  the  graphic  and  literal  sense  of 
the  word,  a  fiying  or  fieeing  under.  It  was  as 
useless  as  it  was  witless.  Having  received  Him 
again  from  Herod,  he  calls  together  the  chief 
priests,  rulers  and  people,  and  says,  ”1.  having 
examined  him  before  you,  have  found  no  fault 
in  this  man,  no,  nor  yet  Herod.”  I  will  there¬ 
fore  chastise  him  and  release  him.”  He  had 
no  more  right  to  chastise  a  man  whom  he  had 
declared  to  be  innocent  than  you  have.  His 
first  blunder  was  in  bolding  a  man  who  ought 
to  have  been  released.  His  second,  in  scourging 
a  man  on  whom  he  had  no  right  to  lay  his 
hands.  His  next  proposition,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  knew  that  for  envy^ey  had  delivered 
him,  revealed  to  the  Jews  their  power  and  his 
weakness.  What  right  had  be  to  give  them 
choice  between  a  man,  whom  he  knew  and  had 
declared  to  be  innocent,  and  Barabbas  who  had 
committed  murder  in  an  insurrection.  At  this 
juncture  a  message  comes  from  his  wife. 
*’Have  thou  nothing  to  do  with  that  just  man : 
for  I  have  suffered  many  things  this  day  because 
of  him.”  The  very  words  employed  show  that 
conscience  no  longer  weighs  and  that  whilst 
Pilate  is  nominally  governtw,  Annas  and  Caia- 
phas  really  sit  on  the  judgment  seat  and  pro¬ 
nounce  the  sentence,  which  they  had  already 
formulated.  What  a  farce  it  was  for  a  man  to 
talk  about  innocence  and  typically  wash  his 
hands,  who  in  order  to  “content  the  people” 
released  Barabbas  and  crucified  Christ.  Had 
you  and  I  walked  through  Jerusalem  that  day 
out  to  Golgotha,  we  would  have  said  that  the 
saddest  sight  was  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  As 
God  saw  it  the  saddest  scene  was  when  Pilate, 
by  sentencing  Christ  committed  moral  suicide. 
He  crucified  Christ  but  he  killed  himself.  I 
care  not  when  nor  where  Pilate’s  body  was 
buried,  let  the  time  be  sooner  or  later,  the  place 
near  or  remote,  Pilate  died  then.  In  regard  to 
the  physical,  we  are  xealously  careful.  As  to 
the  moral,  we  are  shockingly  thoughtless. 

Coming  out  of  one  of  our  great  hospitals,  not 
long  since,  I  saw  a  crowd  of  more  than  one 
hundred  people  gathered  about  an  ambulance  in 
which  physicians  and  nurses  were  placing  a 
patient  to  be  removed  to  the  Contagious  Hos¬ 
pital.  The  simple  remark,  “This  patient  has 
scarlet  fever,”  sent  the  crowd  fiying  in  every 
direction.  Sin  is  as  contagious  as  disease. 
Cowardice  spreads  till  you  have  panic.  Lying 
is  almost  certain  to  become  epidemic.  The  first 


lie  is  succeeded  by  a  numerous  and  hideous 
brood.  Impurity  spreads  with  lightning  rapidity 
its  besom  of  destruction. 

As  re  store  yoor  harvest  treasores. 

Hold  la  soom  ilUoit  gain. 

As  ye  walk  tho  marts  of  commerce. 

As  ye  plant,  or  build,  or  sell. 

Let  all  arts  of  over-reaching 
Shunned  be  as  the  gates  of  hell. 

Keep  your  conscience  pure,  untainted; 

Be  existence  short  or  long, 

Hold  aloft  the  golden  watchword 
”  Love  of  right,  and  scorn  of  wrong.” 

(MaoDuff.) 

Time  clears  vision  and  tests  character.  All 
bail  to  heroic  John.the  Baptist.  Neither  royalty, 
publicity  nor  obscurity  can  disturb  his  loyalty 
to  the  truth.  Better  die  like  him  in  prison  than 
live  like  Herod  on  the  throne.  It  is  a  splendid 
instance  of  the  persistence  and  rectitude  of  con¬ 
science  that  it  could  disturb  a  man  of  such  in¬ 
famous  birth  and  conduct  as  Herod  Antipas. 
No  description  of  John’s  character  is  so  impres¬ 
sive  as  the  fact  that  be  won  the  respect  of  this 
monster.  The  truth  John  uttered,  “That  it  was 
not  lawful  for  Herod  to  have  her,”  angered  the 
tigress  Herod ias.  Her  purpose  awaited  opportu¬ 
nity.  Every  true  man  and  woman  blushes  as  they 
contemplate  this  combination  of  cunning,  cruelty 
and  crime.  Casting  aside  the  modesty,  which 
long  ago  cost  Vasbti  her  position  as  queen,  her 
daughter  dances  before  Herod  and  his  courtiers. 
Wine  in  and  wit  out,  he  offers  her  whatever  she 
might  ask,  to  the  half  of  his  kingdom.  To  his 
credit  be  it  said  “he  was  sorry”  when  he  beard 
her  request  To  his  infamy  be  it  said  be  was 
cowardly  when  he  granted  it  The  gruesome 
eight  of  the  bead  on  the  charger  fills  men  with 
horror.  More  dreadful  even  than  that  is  the 
heart  whose  hatred  of  truth  stops  not  even  at 
murder.  The  ambition  of  Herodias  was  the  ruin 
of  Herod.  What  conversations  they  must  have 
had  in  their  exile.  If  the  rising  fame  of  Christ, 
in  the  earlier  years  stirred  his  conscience  with 
memories  of  John,  what  must  have  been  his  con¬ 
dition  as  the  years  sped  on  and  the  wonder  grew. 

Luke  has  never  received  the  credit  be  deserves 
for  his  marvellous  descriptions.  His  storm  at 
sea  is  yet  unmatched.  The  speech  and  the  set¬ 
ting  of  Stephen’s  martyrdom,  and  the  conversion 
of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  show  the  band  of  a  master. 
Nor  is  it  only  on  such  great  occasions  as  these 
that  his  insight  and  power  of  portrayal  are 
manifest:  with  three  strokes  he  sketches  Felix 
and  reveals  all  you  need  to  know  about  the  man. 
His  conscience  is  not  dead.  As  Paul  reasons  of 
righteousness,  temperance  and  tjie  judgment  to 
come,  he  trembles  in  terror.  He  procrastinates. 
“Go  thy  way  for  this  time;  when  I  have  a  con 
venient  season  I  will  call  thee  unto  me.”  He 
knows  to  do  good  and  does  it  not.  He  wishes  a 
bribe.  The  itch  of  his  palm  for  gold  had  more 
power  with  him  than  the  twinges  of  his  con¬ 
science  for  right. 

Paul’s  attainments  make  us  eager  for  the 
secret  of  his  life.  Standing  before  the  cowering 
Felix  he  reveals  it.  “Herein  do  I  also  exercise 
myself  to  have  a  conscience  void  of  offence 
toward  God  and  men  alway.”  This  is  historic 
fact,  nut  poetic  fire.  Convinced  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  Son  of  God,  he  never  faltered  nor 
wavered.  He  counted  all  things  but  loss  that  he 
might  win  Christ  and  be  found  in  Him.  His 
greatest  power  was  not  his  clear  intelligence  or 
persuasive  speech  but  insincere  life.  He  spared 
no  pains  to  know  the  truth,  he  never  counted 
the  cost  in  obeying  it.  It  is  at  this  point  and 
because  of  this  fact  that  such  men  as  Paul, 
Stephen  and  John  part  company  with  Pilate, 
Herod,  Felix  and  their  kind.  The  losing  and 
the  finding  centre  here.  The  need  of  the  hour 
is  not  more  light  to  see  the  truth,  but  more 
loyalty  to  do  the  truth. 

O  Israel's  Ood,  I  bring  Thee  now  mv  will. 

That  would  he  Thine  whate’er  It  cost, 

I  love  Thy  gifts,  ret  love  Thee  most; 

This  Is  my  prayer  while  yet  the  morn  Is  still 
Take  Thou  my  wlU.” 


Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mbs.  JuniAB  Hbath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Abba  R.  Bbals,  Oor.  Seo’y. 

Miss  Chabi,ottb  A.  Watbbbubt,  Reo.  Beo’y. 
Miss  Culba  Fibui,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Aliob  a  Matbb,  Snpt. 


A  HAPPY  DAY  BY  THE  SEA. 

Wednesday  morning  at  8.20  found  us  at  the 
Chapter  House,  gazing  at  a  multitude  of  little 
white  faces;  little  Irish  faces,  alert  and  viva¬ 
cious,  if  not  exactly  pugnacious,  giving  evidence 
of  a  latent  power  in  that  direction ;  little  Ger¬ 
man  faces  stolidly  happy;  little  American  faces, 
with  that  peculiar  delicate,  keen,  nervous  ex¬ 
pression  always  seen  in  the  third  generation,  the 
grandchildren  of  foreigners;  with  here  and  there 
a  bright-eyed  eon  or  daughter  of  Israel.  The 
greatest  lack  seemed  to  be  of  little  rosy  faces, 
most  of  them  had  that  wan,  tired  look  it  grieves 
one  to  see  on  the  face  of  a  child. 

In  ten  minutes  sixty-eight  of  these  little  ones 
were  formed  in  order,  the  rest  waiting  for  the 
Brancbport  excursion,  and  we  began  our  march, 
one  “teacher”  (we  are  all  teachers  with  these 
little  folk)  leading,  the  other  bringing  up  the 
rear,  down  Henry  and  Catherine  Streets  and 
over  Fulton  Ferry.  On  the  other  side  two  of 
our  hostesses  met  us  and  the  day’s  fun  began — a 
day  the  children  will  long  remember.  A  special 
trolley  took  us  over  the  prettiest  road  right  out 
to  New  Brighton,  Coney  Island,  where  we  met 
the  rest  of  the  Circle,  who  had  invited  us. 

It  was  an  ideal  day,  just  cloudy  enough  to  be 
delightful.  The  air  balmy  and  the  beautiful 
ocean  smiling  a  welcome.  Shoes  and  stockings, 
or  their  apologies,  were  at  once  discarded  and 
all  rushed  for  the  beach.  The  boys  dashed  in 
after  taking  off  their  outer  garments.  Some  of 
them  swim  like  ducks.  How  I  wished  for  bath¬ 
ing  clothes  for  the  poor  little  fellows,  so  that 
they  could  have  a  thoroughly  good  time; 
but  clothes  and  all,  in  they  went  The  girls 
gave  us  a  busy  half  hour,  trying  to  pin  their 
skirts  up  out  of  the  way  of  the  water.  Result : 
a  flock  of  small  ostriches,  soon  alas,  to  become 
common  every-day  chickens  caught  in  a  storm, 
for  pins  would  come  out.  We  were  beginning 
to  get  uneasy  as  to  the  possibility  of  getting 
them  dry  again,  when  a  call  to  lunch  brought 
them  all  ashore  “with  appetites  good  for  the 
feast.”  How  they  did  enjoy  the  good  things 
set  before  them,  which-  never  seemed  to  grow 
lees  in  spite  of  the  heavy  drain  made  on  them. 
We  wished  that  all  the  city  friends  could  have 
had  a  piece  of  that  delicious  cake. 

After  dinner  we  again  sought  the  sand,  made 
lovely  houses,  bridges,  wells,  even  cakes  and 
pies,  and  found  lots  of  sand  crabs.  Some  of  the 
elder  ones  paddled  again,  and  all  the  boys  swam, 
or  tried  to  do  so.  There  weie  two  dear  boys 
who  each  had  a  small  relative  “to  mind”  and 
the  unselfishness  and  goodness  of  these  little 
fellows,  themselves  about  ten  and  twelve,  was  a 
refreshing  sight.  We  knew  there  was  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  fine  men  there.  One  little  chap,  about 
four,  was  very  tearful  crossing  the  ferry:  “I’se 
going  so  far,  far  away  from  mama;”  but  we 
found  him  on  the  sand  taking  charge  of  his 
brothers’  hat  and  coat,  very  smiling  and  chatty, 
watching  “Willie  in  the  water.” 

Our  hostesses  now  came  to  tell  us  that  Mr. 
White  would  give  the  children  a  ride  on  his 
merry-go  round.  The  sixty-eight  were  again 
collected,  induced  to  run  races  to  get  warm,  for 
wet  clothes  had  to  be  dried  on,  and  off  we  started 
for  the  merry-go-round.  Lions,  tigers,  kan¬ 
garoos,  ponies  and  all  the  other  animals  soon 
had  each  its  burden.  One  small  girl  afraid  to 
mount  a  lion  was  persuaded  to  try  an  ostrich, 
and  off  they  went,  babies  and  all,  round  and 
round,  till  they  shouted  with  delight.  They 
wished  to  give  three  cheers  for  Mr.  White  but 
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Ii6  seemed  to  thick  he  had  pleasure  enough  in 
eeeing  them. 

Then  off  again,  this  time  to  a  dog  show,  where 
■we  were  again  the  guests  of  the  proprietor.  He 
vas  a  very  genial  man,  and  put  hie  dogs  through 
all  their  antics  for  our  amusement.  Not  only 
dogs,  but  two  line  big  cats,  who  had  a  boxing 
match  with  gloves.  By  this  time  the  wan  look 
of  the  morning  had  quite  disappeared  and  it  was 
delightful  to  hear  the  merry  peals  of  laughter. 

Home  again  now,  with  kind  goodbyes  from 
our  hospitable  friends  and  many  regrets  on  the 
children’s  part  that  the  day  was  over,  though 
many  a  little  head  was  nodding  before  the  ferry 
vraa  reached.  We  were  tired,  yes,  very  tired, 
but  most  thankful  for  the  bright  gleam  of  sun¬ 
shine  that  had  found  its  way  into  those  little 
shadowed  lives. 

We  b^  to  acknowledge  one  dollar  received 
from  “the  kind’’  reader  of  The  Evangelist,  F. 
J.  B,_  It  was  doubly  welcome,  because  the  only 
contribution  that  reached  us  last  week  from  any 
source,  and  our  treasurv  being  quite  empty,  we 
Deeded  this  Murance  that  we  were  not  entirely 
forgotten  amid  the  many  claims.  We  have  no 
money  with  which  to  meet  our  regular  bills  this 
month  and  are  consequently  very  anxious,  not  only 
for  the  present  but  for  the  future. 

WHAT  IS  BALLTINH  DAYf 
By  Edward  T.  Bromfield,  D.  D. 

A  stranger  to  the  movements  of  the  evangelical 
churches  in  this  country  during  the  past  eight 
or  ten  years  might  be  in  doubt.  Not  so  others. 
It  is  surprising  how  a  term  or  a  figure  of  speech 
susceptible  of  an  indefinite  number  of  applica¬ 
tions  may  become  identified  with  some  particular 
cause.  Every  intelligent  worker  in  evangelical 
circles  in  America  knows  that  Rallying  Day 
comes  around  every  autumn — to  be  precise,  on 
the  last  day  in  September — and  that  it  is  a  day 
designated  by  generally  concurrent  action  of 
church  authorities  for  the  formal  rally  of  the 
Sabbath-schools  after  the  scatterings  of  the 
summer  vacation.  By  an  expansion  of  the 
original  idea  this  formal  rally  is  often  extended 
so  as  to  include  other  lines  of  Christian  activity 
than 'the  Sabbath-school,  namely,  young  people’s 
societies,  women’s  auxiliaries,  mission  bands; 
and  the  churches  themselves,  sometimes  have  a 
special  rally  of  their  own  or  join  in  and  make 
one  united  rallying-day  festivai  with  the  school. 
In  the  Presbyterian  Church  Rallying  Day  is 
DOW  fully  sanctioned  by  the  action  of  General 
Assembly,  Synods  and  Presbyteries,  and  the 
custom  of  observing  the  day,  with  appropriate 
exercises,  and  of  making  it  a  starting  point  for 
the  work  of  future  months  is  becoming  more  and 
more  general. 

A  critical  person  might  object  to  Rallying 
Day  as  a  needless  breaking  in  upon  school 
routine,  or  as  in  some  cases,  encouraging  the 
habit  of  summer  listlessness  in  God’s  work. 
Possibly  a  closer  study  of  the  whole  question 
would  dispel  such  criticism.  The  day  has  grown 
out  of  an  evident  need.  “Necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention.’’^  The  fact  is  that  the  summer 
vacation  has  of  late  years  taken  so  strong  a  hold 
upon  our  people,  especially  in  the  larger  cities 
and  towns,  that  a  corrective  or  antidote  is  called 
for.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  a  modest  fort¬ 
night  or  even  mouth  of  absence  from  home — 
DO*  longer  a  question  of  a  few  families  taking  a 
brief  holiday  at  different  dates  in  the  season, 
hut  it  is  a  question  of  almost  a  general  flight, 
as  of  the  swallows  in  the  fall,  followed  by  a 
general  laxity  in  all  church  work  stretching  far 
into  the  later  months  of  the  year. 

Rallying  Day  is  like  the  sounding  of  the  gong 
or  tocsin,  iike  a  trumpet  or  bugle  blast  It  is  a 
flxed  dav  with  a  fixed  purpose,  which  every 
friendly  heart  must  recognize  and  accept  as  its 
own.  Vacation  weeks  and  months  come,  the 
habits  of  our  people  are  settling  more  and  more 
in  that  direction  and  cannot  be  changed  by  even 
ecclesiastical  authority.  But  the  Church  can 
meet  new  demands  by  new  methods  and  Rallying 
Day  is  the  voice  of  the  Church  to  her  sons  and 
daughters.  Awake,  put  on  strength ! 


Children’s  Department 


WHAT  THEY  SAT. 

By  Susan  Hartley. 

What  does  the  brook  saj,  flashing  its  feet 
Under  the  lilies*  bine,  brimming  bowls. 

Brightening  the  shades  with  its  tender  song. 
Cheering  aU  drooping  and  sorrowful  souls  ? 

It  says  not  “Be  merry  T*  but,  deep  in  the  wood,1 

Rings  back,  ‘‘Little  maiden,  be  good,  he  good.“ 

What  does  the  wind  say,  pushing  slow  sails 
Over  the  great,  troubled  path  of  the  sea; 

Whirling  the  miU  on  the  breezy  height. 

Shaking  the  fruit  from  the  orchard  tree  ? 

It  breathes  not  “Be  happy  1“  but  sings  loud  and  long, 

“  O  bright  little  maiden,  be  strong,  be  strong  1“ 

What  says  the  river,  gliding  along 
To  its  home  on  far-off  Ooean‘s  breast; 

Fretted  by  rushes,  hindered  by  bars. 

Ever  weary,  hut  singing  of  rest  7 

It  says  not  “Be  bright  V'  but,  in  whisperings  grave, 

“  Dear  llltle  maiden,  he  patient,  be  brave  1“ 

What  do  the  stars  say,  keeping  their  watch 
Over  our  slumbers  the  long,  lone  night; 

Never  closing  their  bonnie  bright  eyes,  [fright  7 
Though  great  storms  blind  them,  and  tempests 

They  say  not  “Be  splendid  1“  but  write  on  the  blue, 

In  clear  silver  letters.  “Malden,  be  true  1“ 

LOST  AND  FOUND. 

By  Susan  Teall  Perry. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer.  A  small  party  of  happy  children  were 
climbing  up  the  mountain  side — city  children, 
they  were,  and  their  pleasant  country  outing 
would  soon  be  over.  The  little  girls  carried  their 
dolls,  for  as  they  too  were  city  children,  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  enjoy  the  woodland 
beauties  and  get  the  iron  tonic  of  the  mountain 
air,  BO  their  devoted  mothers  thought. 

Good  grandmothers,  loving  aunts  and  cousins 
had  been  busy  with  their  needles  and  thread 
making  dolly  garments  suitable  for  their  country 
tours;  the  delicate  white  dresses  snd  the  dainty 
silks  and  satins  that  came  in  the  dolly  trunks 
were  far  too  fine  to  have  fun  in.  What  little 
girl,  or  doll,  wishes  to  be  troubled  in  mind  about 
tearing,  or  soiling  fine  gowns,  when  bent  on 
having  a  good  time. 

Gladys  Hsven  hugged  her  dear  Dorothy  close 
to  her  loving  heart  as  she  trudged  up  the  rocky 
mountain  side.  The  other  little  girls  thought 
just  as  much  of  giving  their  dollies  a  loving 
squeeze  too ;  but  Dorothy  was  the  only  doll  of 
the  party  which  met  with  an  adventure,  so,  as 
the  only  one  with  a  story  to  tell,  she  must  be 
given  prominence  over  the  others. 

Pulpit  Rock  was  at  the  summit  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  and  the  boys  of  the  party  are  getting  far  in 
advance  of  the  girls  as  they  toil  along.  They 
were  anxious  to  reach  the  Rock  of  vantage  and 
proclaim  aloud  some  of  the  great  sentiments  that 
were  of  importance  to  this  world  of  ours 
True,  only  the  girls,  the  birds,  the  squirrels, 
rabbits,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  woods 
would  have  the  benefit  of  the  wisdom  thus  ex¬ 
pressed,  but  the  birds,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
rest  of  the  audience,  have  been  known  to  carry 
messages  far  and  wide,  and  who  knows  what 
fruits  such  speeches  may  bear  in  the  future,  if 
not  at  the  present  time. 

The  girls  made  slow  progress,  it  was  hard  work 
climbing  rocks  and  keeping  a  safe  footing,  look¬ 
ing  out  for  themselves  and  the  dollies,  too,  and 
the  boys  becoming  impatient  said  it  was  be¬ 
cause  they  would  insist  upon  lugging  the  dolls 
in  their  arms,  and  suggested  that  they  should  be 
left  behind  a  huge  rock  just  at  the  point  the 
girls  had  reached  until  they  returned.  After 
much  persuasion  the  girls  concluded  to  do  this, 
and  with  many  loving  admonishing  words  to  the 
dollies,  the  little  mothers  left  them  and  went  on 
their  way. 

After  Gladys  had  gone  a  few  steps,  some 
thought  seemed  to  come  to  her  mind  and  she  ran 
back  and  picked  up  Dorothy.  What  did  she 


care  for  Pulpit  Rock  and  speeches,  if  her  dear 
one  was  left  in  what  she  considered  a  dangerous 
place ;  but  after  abe  had  taken  Dorothy  up  she 
thought,  “The  boys  will  laugh  at  me,  I  know, 
and  call  me  silly.’’  She  was  a  sensitive  child 
and  dreaded  ridicule.  There  was  a  large  bed  of 
ferns  growing  right  at  her  feet,  so  she  hid 
Dorothy  in  the  ferns  and  passed  along. 

After  the  boys  and  girls  were  out  of  sight,  a 
lonely  little  girl  came  along  the  mountain  road. 
She  had  run  away — that  is,  she  had  left  the 
farm-house  where  she  was  staying  to  explore  hw 
surroundings.  She  was  one  of  the  “B’reah 
Airers,  ’’  as  they  were  called,  and  had  never  before 
been  in  the  woods  or  seen  a  mountain.  It  seemed 
to  her  as  if  she  had  reached  the  beautiful  land 
the  teachers  in  the  Mission  school  had  told  her 
about  As  she  stopped  to  pick  some  of  the  ferns 
at  the  roadside,  her  eyes  fell  on  something  pinkish 
a  little  farther  on.  What  was  her  delight 
when  she  moved  the  tall  ferns,  to  find  a  lovely 
dolly,  dressed  in  the  prettiest  pink  gingham 
gown  and  with  such  a  fine  white  lawn  shined 
hat  on  its  head.  “Did  dolls  grow  in  such  places 
in  the  woods?’’  she  asked  herself.  She  had 
heard  stories  about  picking  wild  fiowers  and 
gathering  benies  in  the  woods,  but  she  had 
never  heard  of  dolls  being  found  there  before. 
She  had  found  it  and  of  course  it  was  hers. 

“O,  you  little  darling,’’  she  exclaimed  as  she 
hugged  and  kissed  it  and  ran  down  the  mountain 
side  with  it  cuddled  close  up  to  her  breast. 

When  she  got  to  the  farm-house,  she  ran  up 
stairs  and  put  it  under  the  pillow ;  somehow  she 
thought  it  could  not  be  really  true  that  dollies 
grew  in  the  woods,  and  a  sort  of  fear  came  over 
her  that  some  one  might  come  and  claim  her 
new  found  treasure.  She  had  never  taken  any¬ 
thing  that  did  not  belong  to  her  in  her  life,  but 
some  children  whom  she  knew  had,  and  had  been 
arrested  and  sent  away  to  the  Reform  School. 
When  she  went  to  bed  she  took  the  dolly  in  her 
arms  and  went  to  sleep. 

When  the  lady  she  was  staying  with  came  to 
call  her  in  the  morning,  she  saw  her  sleeping 
with  a  smile  on  her  face  and  the  dolly  hugged 
closely  in  her  arms.  She  did  not  know  but  die 
had  brought  it  with  her  in  her  little  bundle,  and 
when  the  child  woke  up,  she  said : 

“I  suppose  you  got  that  pretty  doll  on  the 
Christmas  tree  at  the  Mission,’’  but  the  little 
girl  did  not  say  anything.  The  lady  added:  “I 
■lad  no  idea  they  gave  such  pretty  dolls  as  this. 

I  am  so  glad.’’ 

When  the  party  returned  you  can  imagine  the 
consternation  when  the  other  dolls  were  all  found 
safe  and  sound  and  Gladys’*  was  missing.  O, 
if  she  had  only  left  it  with  the  others  I  She 
thought  she  had  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  clump 
of  ferns  she  had  left  it  in,  so  all  the  clumps  in 
that  vicinity  were  hunted  over,  but  of  course 
Dorothy  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Her  com¬ 
panions  were  very  sorry  for  Gladys,  and  it  was 
almost  dark  before  they  gave  up  the  search. 

When  she  went  back  to  the  city,  her  mother 
got  her  another  dolly,  more  expensive  than 
Dorothy  and  beautifully  dressed,  but  the  little 
mother  still  mourned  for  her  lost  child. 

It  was  midwinter  and  Gladys’  Aunt  Emma 
was  “doing  Tenement-^ouse  work’’— that  is, 
she  was  spending  two  mornings  in  each  week 
teaching  the  tenement-house  children  how  to 
sew.  The  little  “Freeh  Airer’’  who  had  found 
Gladys’  dolly  was  one  of  her  scholars.  Aunt 
Emma  was  very  fond  of  this  little  girl  and  one 
day  when  word  came  that  her  little  scholar  was 
quite  ill  she  went  to  see  her.  What  was  her 
surprise  to  find  Gladys’  lost  doll  lying  on  the 
bed  beside  her.  She  might  not  have  recognized 
it,  as  the  hair  had  been  curled  and  braided  and 
crimped  so  much  that  only  a  small  portion  of  it 
remained,  and  the  red  cheeks  which  Dorothy 
boasted  of  in  her  more  prosperous  days  had 
gone;  but  the  pink  gingham  gown  was  the 
means  of  her  identification.  Aunt  Emma  had 
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made  it  out  of  •  piece  which  had  beeo  left  from 
her  own  gown. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  her  to  learn  Dorothy’s 
sUwy  from  this  little  girl.  The  doll  had  indeed 
been  doing  good  ’’Tenement-House  Work,"  for 
she  had  made  one  little  heart  rery  happy.  Aunt 
Emma  never  told  the  little  girl  how  the  dolly 
had  been  lost,  for  it  was  such  a  sweet  story  the 
sick  child  told  of  finding  her  growing  in  a  mass 
of  ferns,  that  she  did  not  wish  to  mar  it.  The 
little  ’’Fresh  Airer"  thought  God  had  been  very 
good  to  make  that  pretty  dolly  grow  in  the  fern 
clump  by  the  roadside  for  her  to  find. 

Aunt  Emma  told  Gladys  how  and  where  she 
had  found  Dorothy,  but  the  child  did  not  wish 
to  have  her  back  again,  so  long  as  she  was  doing 
such  a  good,  sweet  work.  She  never  speaks  of 
Dorothy  as  being  lost  now,  but  says  she  has 
gone  on  a  mission  of  love  and  comfort. 

A  NOVKI.  BAROIDETKB. 

It  has  taken  a  clever  Frenchman  to  discover  a 
kind  of  barometer  which  may  be  safely  called 
unique.  An  English  journal  says  that  it  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  figure  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  made  of  gingerbread.  He  buys  one  every 
year,  and  takes  it  home  and  hangs  it  by  a  string 
on  a  nail. 

Gingerbread,  as  every  one  knows,  is  easily 
affected  by  changes  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
slightest  moisture  renders  it  soft,  while  in  dry 
weather  it  grows  hard  and  tough. 

Every  morning,  on  going  out,  the  EVenchman 
asks  his  servant,  ‘‘What  does  the  general  say  ?" 
and  the  man  applies  his  thumb  to  the  ginger¬ 
bread  figure. 

Perhaps  he  may  reply,  ’’The  general  feels  soft. 
He  would  advise  you  taking  an  umbrella."  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  gingerbread  is  hard  and 
unyielding  to  the  touch,  it  is  safe  to  go  forth  in 
one’s  beet  attire,  umbrellaless  and  confident 
The  Frenchman  declares  that  the  general  has 
never  yet  proved  unworthyof  the  confidence  placed 
in  him,  and  he  would  advise  all  whose  purses 
will  not  allow  them  to  purchase  a  barometer  or 
aneroid,  to  see  what  the  local  baker  can  do  for 
them  in  the  gingerbread  line. — Harper’s  Round 
Table.  _ 

IVOBT  ON  THB  CONGO. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Arabs  ivory  had  no 
value;  the  natives  often  did  not  store  it  Hav¬ 
ing  killed  an  elephant  they  took  only  the  meat ; 
and  when  the  Arabs  came,  and  pointing  to  tbe 
ivory,  wished  to  buy,  the  natives  hunted  about 
in  the  wooda  for  ivory  of  elephants  dead  a  long 
time,  and  big  points  were  sold  for  a  handful  of 
beads,  or  a  copper  or  brass  ornament  Kibongo 
was  the  first  to  settle  after  Stanley’s  passage ;  he 
is  said  to  have  bought  immense  stores  of  ivory ; 
but  all  seem  to  have  spent  all  they  received. 

All  the  natives  along  here  joined  Tippu  Tib 
on  his  way  to  Stanley  Falls  to  establish  himself, 
and  they  fought  and  took  part  in  raids  for 
him.— ’’Cruelty  in  the  Congo  Free  State,"  from 
the  Journals  of  the  late  E.  J.  Glave  in  the 
September  Century. 

BAMBOO  AS  A  BUILDING-MATERIAL. 

The  great  strength  of  bamboo  poles  is  not  at 
all  understood  by  tbe  majority  of  persons.  It  is 
stated  on  excellent  authority  that  two  bamboo 
poles,  each  of  them  one  and  seven-tenths  inches 
in  diameter,  when  placed  side  by  side,  will 
support  a  grand  piano  slung  between  them  by 
ropes,  and  that  they  will  neither  sag  nor  break 
under  tbe  burden.  Bamboo  will  form  poles 
sixty  five  to  seventy  feet  long  and  from  eight  to 
ten  inches  in  diameter.  A  derrick,  twenty-six 
feet  high,  made  of  four-inch  bambo  poles,  raised 
two  iron  girders  weighing  together  four  hundred 
and  twenty- four  pounds.  Tbe  wonderful  light¬ 
ness  of  this  material  in  proportion  to  its  strength 
has  excited  comment  of  late,  and  new  usee  are 
constantly  being  made  of  it.  Scaffoldings  of 
bamboo  have  the  advantage  of  lightness  and 
strength.  It  is  predicted  that  this  material 
will  come  into  general  use  for  such  purposes. 


ASSESSING  THE  DUTIES  OF  OTHERS. 

If  we  could  only  regulate  people  according  to 
our  standard  what  a  well  organized  world  this 
would  be  to  be  sure  I  ’’If  /  bad  been  in  such 
an  one’s  place  J  should  have  done  differently,  I 
should  have  done  thus  and  so,"  we  say  when 
some  one  has  made  a  mistake,  or  a  failure,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  judgment  How  well  Shakespeare 
understood  human  nature  when  he  wrote, 
’’Every  one  can  master  a  grief  except  he  that 
has  it"  How  very  quick  we  are  to  jump  at  our 
conclusions  and  pass  judgment  on  the  acts  of 
friends,  when  under  the  same  conditions  and 
circumstances  we  might  have  done  the  very  same 
thing.  How  little  we  know  of  the  inner  work¬ 
ings  that  lead  often  times  to  defeat  Why  does 
one  person  build  palaces  out  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terials  from  which  his  neighbor  is  only  able  to 
make  hovels  f  Who  can  tell  ?  Why  have  some 
people  all  the  necessary  tools  to  make  life  a  suc- 
ces,  and  yet  have  not  the  faculty  of  using  them 
to  any  advantage  ?  Can  anybody  answer  that 
question  satisfactorily  ?  One  of  our  besetting 
sins  as  a  people  is  the  condemnation  of  others, 
the  telling  them  of  their  sine  of  omission  and 
commission,  a  very  grievous  sin  it  is,  too. 

Our  Saviour  says:  ’’Why  beholdest  thou  the 
mote  that  is  in  thy  brother’s  eye,  but  considereet 
not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye."  It  is 
so  easy  to  see  our  neighbor’s  mote  and  lose  sight 
of  our  own  beam,  and  how  indignant  we  are  if 
any  suggestion  is  made  that  we  ourselves  may 
have  faults  and  errors  in  judgment^that  others 
see,  if  we  do  not. 

In  the  days  of  youth  let  us  cultivate  a  spirit 
of  charity  toward  all,  and  be  very  careful  how 
we  judge,  or  censure  others. 

We  think  we  can  jrartion  out  the  duty  of  this 
one  and  that  We  set  ourselves  up  as  judges  to 
say  how  much  they  should  do  in  certain  direc 
tions,  how  much  they  should  give  and  what 
lines  they  ought  to  follow  in  their  daily  living. 
Poor,  overrated  mortals^hat  we  are  in  our  own 
estimation.  How. little  we  are  really  capable  of 
judging  of  tbe  duties  of  others. 

What  a  beautiful  Christ  like  spirit  is  shown 
by  those  who  by  the  grace  of  God  have  overcome 
the  ain  of  hasty  and  unjust  judgment  who  have 
a  kind  word  to  speak  of  every  one,  and  a  sweet 
mantle  of  charity  to  throw  over  those  who  have 
made  mistakes,  or  been  led  into  paths  of  sin. 
Let  us  pray  to  be  delivered  from  tbe  temptations 
that  would  lead  us  into  bickerings,  strife  and 
unchristian  condemnation — the  unkind  hasty 
speech  which  wounds  rather  than  heals. 


A  RECEIPT  FOB  SOAP  BUBBLES. 

No  one  has  yet  been  able  to  make  a  soap-bubble 
that  will  not  burst,  but  by  care  we  can  make  one 
that  lasts  for  some  time.  Its  length  of  life  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  mixture  used  in  blow¬ 
ing  it,  and  tbe  care  we  take  in  protecting  it  from 
drafts.  Perhaps  some  of  you  do  not  know  how 
to  make  a  good  soap-bubble  mixture,  so  I  will 
give  you  directions  for  preparing  one. 

Put  into  a  pint  bottle  two  ounces  of  best  white 
Castile  soap,  cut  into  thin^havings,  and  fill  the 
bottle  with  cold  water  which  has  been  first  boiled 
and  then  left  to  cool.  Shake  well  together,  and 
allow  the  bottle  to  staad.until  tbe  upper  part  of 
the  solution  is  clear.  Decant  now  of  this  clear 
solution  two  parts,  and  add  one  part  of  glycerin, 
and  you  will  have  a  soap-bubble  mixture  very 
much  like  one  suggested  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Cook  of 
Harvard  College. 

Some  of  you  may  wonder  why  bubbles  cannot 
be  blown  from  water  alone.  It  is  because  tbe 
particles  do  not  possess  sufficient  attraction  for 
one  another  to  form  a  film.  Mysteriously,  the 
soap  increases  this  attraction,  even  if  the  quan¬ 
tity  be  as  small  as  a  one-hundredth  part  of  the 
solution.  We  add  the  glycerin  to  make  the  film 
more  gorgeous  by  bringing  about  a  greater  play 
of  colors.  Bear  in  mind  that  a  carefully  pre¬ 


pared  mixture  will  save  you  much  diaappoint- 
ment. 

The  solution  now  being  at  band,  we  use  the 
ordinary  clay  tobacco-pipe  in  blowing.  Always 
use  a  new  one,  for  one  in  which  tobacco  has 
been  smoked  is  poisoned.  With  a  little  practice, 
and  a  moderate  amount  of  patience,  bubbles 
measuring  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter  may 
be  produced,  and  even  larger  ones  if  the  lungs 
be  refilled.  Tbe  pipe,  of  course,  should  be  held 
steadily,  and  tbe  breath  forced  into  tbe  bubble 
evenly.  In  order  to  watch  a  bubble  carefully, 
we  may  wish  to  support  it  in  some  way.  A 
common  table-goblet  will  make  a  good  stand  if 
its  edge  is  first  dipped  into  melted  paraffin,  or 
well  soaped,  which  prevents  it  from  cutting  into 
the  film. — Jacob  F.  Bucher  in  September  St. 

Nicholas.  _ 

WHT  GRANT  NEVER  SWORE. 

General  Horace  Porter,  in  his  ’’Campaigning 
With  Grant"  in  the  May  ’’Century,"  says: 
While  sitting  with  him  at  the  camp-fire  late  one 
night,  after  every  one  else  had  gone  to  bed,  1 
said  to  him:  "General,  it  seems  singular  that 
you  have  gone  through  all  the  rough  and  tumble 
of  army  service  and  frontier  life  and  have  never 
been  provoked  into  swearing.  I  have  never 
heard  you  utter  an  oath  or  use  an  imprecation." 
’’Well,  somehow  or  other,  I  never  learned  to 
swear,"  he  replied.  "When  a  boy  I  seemed  to 
have  an  aversion  to  it,  and  when  I  became  a 
man,  I  saw  the  folly  of  it.  I  have  always 
noticed,  too,  that  swearing  helps  to  rouse  a 
man’s  anger;  and  when  a  man  fiies  into  a  pas¬ 
sion  his  adversary  who  keeps  cool  always  goto 
the  better  of  him.  In  fact,  I  could  never  see’ 
the  use  of  swearing.  I  think  it  is  tbe  case  with 
many  people  who  swear  excessively  that  it  is 
a  mere  habit,  and  that  they  do  not  mean  to  be 
profane ;  but,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  a  great  waste 
of  time.  ’’  His  example  in  this  respect  was  once 
quoted  in  my  hearing  by  a  member  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Commission  to  a  teamster  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  in  the  hope  of  lessening  tbe  volume 
of  rare  oaths  with  which  he  was  italicizing  his 
language,  and  upon  which  he  seemed  to  be  plac¬ 
ing  hie  main  reliance  in  moving  his  mule  team 
out  of  a  mud  hole.  The  only  reply  evoked  from 
him  was:  ’’Then  thar’s  one  thing  sart’in:  the 
old  man  never  druv  mules.  ’  ’ 


LIFE’S  HOMESPUN. 

Centuries  of  yesterdays  divide  us  from  colonial 
times,  when  wheel  and  loom  were  common  house 
furnishings.  Imported  patterns  and  fabrice 
abound,  and  tbe  ends  of  the  earth  contribute 
embroideries  and  embellishments.  But,  after 
all,  happiness  is  of  domestic  manufacture,  and 
actual  life  is  a  homespun  web;  it  cannot  be  im¬ 
ported.  Elacb  weaver  is  busy  with  his  own,  and 
each  web  differs  from  every  other. 

The  warp  of  circumstances,  of  surroundings, 
of  providential  conditions  and  opimrtunitieB 
none  may  alter,  but  all  have  some  choice  in  the 
filling  in.  They  are  wise  who  resolutely  brighten 
the  commonplace  with  all  the  bits  and  threads 
of  color  that  come  to  hand  or  may  be  had. 

There  is  much  unconscious  weaving.  Some 
natures  involuntarily  grasp  after  brightness, 
while  others  unwittingly  grope  after  gloom.  It 
is  worth  while  to  make  a  ousiness  of  picking  up 
the  bright  threads,  even  in  odd  and  out-of-the- 
way  corners,  and  weaving  them  in.  Those  who 
seek  will  find  them,  and  only  those  who  never 
look  at  all  will  miss  them  wholly.  Use  all 
within  reach,  and  more  will  be  found.  "For 
the  web  begun  God  sends  the  thread." 

Many  cheerful  incidents  brighten  life’s  home- 
spun  for  the  observant  and  alert,  and  happy 
thoughts  are  unfading  threads.  They  come  from 
above,  they  meet  us  on  every  hand,  in  spoken 
words,  from  written  pages,  and  in  friendly  min¬ 
istries  and  interchanges.  Let  us  notice  and' 
choose  them ;  let  us  seize  and  use  them ;  it  is  a 
pity  to  lose  them.  One  touch  of  color  will 
brighten  much  of  the  web  we  weave  each  day. 

"Study  to  show  thyself  a  pattern"  worthy  to 
be  followed,  for  some  one  near  is  watching,  and 
will  surely  copy.  Use  bright  threads  for  the 
fabric  wrought,  although  but  a  homespun  web. 
— Forward. 
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WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

September  Topic — The  Outlook. — First:  “I 
will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from 
whence  cometh  my  help.”  Second  Outlook:  ”I 
will  stand  upon  my  watch,  and  will  watch  to  see 
what  He  will  say  unto  me.”  A  voice  from  the 
Lord,  the  Husbandman :  “Not  by  might,  nor  by 
power,  but  by  My  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts.  ”  Special  prayer  for  missionary  teachers, 
pupils  and  home  workers.  Third  Outlook — for 
Answers  from  the  field: 

Alaska. — In  the  Chilcat  country  the  new  Church 
At  Haines  starts  out  with  twenty-five  members. 
Mrs.  Qould  writes  of  Hydah  or  Jackson:  “A 
chief,  who  is  perhaps  the  oldest  living  Hydah 
And  a  man  of  infiucnce  in  the  tribe,  and  has 
long  clung  to  the  old  belief,  has  come  out  on  the 
Lord’s  side.  Former  efforts  to  reach  him  were 
unsuccessful,  but  recently  he  came  to  Mr.  Gould 
And  begged  to  be  baptized,  saying  that  he  had 
been  all  bad  and  that  his  only  hope  and  wish 
DOW  was  to  be  prepared  to  go  to  that  good  home 
of  which  Mr.  Gould  had  told  him.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sabbath  he  and  his  wife  were  '.received 
into  the  church.  There  were  few  dry  eyes  dur¬ 
ing  that  service.  A  number  of  his  children  and 
grandchildren  have  long  been  professing  Chris¬ 
tians,  BO  that  there  are  now  three  generations  of 
this  family  in  the  church.” 

Bering  Sea. — A  letter  has  been  received  from 
Dr.  Marsh  dated  July  18th.  He  was  just  enter¬ 
ing  Bering  Sea,  near  Port  Clarence  and  was 
pleased  to  find  that  one  of  three  scientists  going 
cn  an  expedition  to  Point  Barrow,  is  an  elder  in 
A  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Indians. — The  outlook  on  the  Indian  field 
dates  from  the  closing  of  the  spring  term. 

Good  Will  Mission,  South  Dakota. — “  The 
only  boarding  school  for  the  Dakotas,  ”  writes 
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Completely  Cured  of  Rheumatism— Stomach 
aud  Headache  Trouble  Benefited. 

“Several  years  ago  I  bad  rheumatism  and  suffered 
a  great  deal.  A  friend  advised  me  to  try  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  aud  I  got  a  bottle  and  it  did  me  good. 
I  continued  taking  it  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
rheumatism  entirely  left  me.  It  has  never  troubled 
me  since.  A  few  years  ago  my  blood  became  poi¬ 
soned  and  I  took  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  it  perma¬ 
nently  cured  me.  I  have  taken  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
for  stomach  trouble  and  headache  and  it  cured  these 
difficulties  also.  I  heartily  praise  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla.”  Mbs.  Mart  A.  Ross,  Greece,  N.  Y. 

Hood’s 

Is  the  best—  in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Porlfler. 
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Miss  Miller,  “should  be  a  telling  force  for^the 
uplifting  of  this  people.  Among  them,  it  ia'the 
men  who  are  the  leaders,  hence  the  importance 
of  training  the  boys  aright  Last  March  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  pupils  united  with  the  church.  Time 
has  shown  that  they  took  the  step  with  sincerity. 
So  far  they  have  run  well.” 

The  heart  of  Miss  Patterson  is  gladdened  by 
frequent  letters  received  from  those  who  in  the 
past  have  had  the  advantages  of  the  school : 
“These  letters  tejl  us  of  their  efforts  to  live 
aright  in  the  midst  of  temptations.” 

Nuyaka, Okmulgee,  the  Creek  Nation. — “When 
we  think  of  the  home  surroundings  of  these 
children,”  reports  Miss  Ashley,  “we  are  sur¬ 
prised  that  they  succeed  so  well.  If  they  had 
the  opportunity  when  at  home  of  hearing  the 
Gospel,  few  would  go  astray  in  the  summer  va¬ 
cation  We  are  thankful  for  the  ones  who  do 
remain  firm  and  are  glad  that  each  year  the 
number  who  fall  grows  less.” 

Tucson,  Arizona,  the  Pimas  and  Papagoee. — 
A  new  teacher.  Miss  Atwater,  has  an  interesting 
Sunday-school  class  of  boys.  “They  seemed 
much  interested  in  studying  the  life  of  Paul. 
Three  have  expressed  a  desire  to  be  Christians. 
One  is  a  member  of  the  church  at  Sacaton,  he 
is  a  bright  boy  and  a  good  scholar.  These  are 
not  stolid  Indians,  but  bright  and  frolicsome, 
and  they  are  as  a  rule,  straightforward  and 
truthful.  Some  of  the  children  are  very  anxious 
to  know  the  meaning  of  all  the  words  they  find 
in  their  lessons.  Their  vocabulary  is  limited, 
and  their  experience  has  not  gone  far  beyond 
their  own  reservation.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to 
make  the  meaning  of  words  plain  to  them.  I  am 
sometimes  at  my  wits’  end  to  know  how  to  put 
the  definition  of  words  into  language  which  they 
can  understand;  yet  they  make  some  progress.” 

Tahlequah  Institute,  among  the  Cherokees. — 
“Few  things  in  life,”  says  Miss  Williams, 
“have  given  more  pleasure  than  teaching  these 
little  Indian  girls  to  sing  *I  wonder  if  Jesus  re¬ 
members,’ and ‘God  bless  the  little  children.’ 
They  seem  to  sing  with  the  spirit  and  the  under¬ 
standing  ;  and  a  week  after  our  exercises  one  of 
our  Junior  Endeavorers  came  to  me*with  the 
question,  'Does  Jesus  remember  all  the  children 
in  the  whole  world  f’  ” 

New  Mexico,  Las  Crucea— Mrs.  Granger  and 
her  daughter  report  progress  in  their  work.  The 
last  having  been  the  only  year  that  American 
children  have  attended  the  school,  the  very  posi¬ 
tive  verdict  is  that  the  Mexicans  and  Indians 
are  superior  to  them,  especially  in  the  virtues 
of  truthfulness  and  honesty.  “This  is  doubtless 
the  result  of  years  of  training.  The  outlook  is 
bright  and  hopeful,  an  earnest  evangelist  has 
taken  hold  of  the  work,  and  during  the  absence 
of  the  pastor  the  church  people  stood  by  us  in 
our  efforts  to  bold  the  church  together.  Even 
persecutions  have  resulted  in  blessing.  Often 
there  have  been  as  many  as  forty  at  the  prayer 
meeting.  Here  one  woman  was  converted  and 
an  old  man  who  has  attended  our  services  also. 
This  will  bring  within  the  influence  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  a  large  family  of  children  and  grandchil¬ 
dren.  Two  families  of  Indians  whose  children 
have  been  in  the  school  for  five  years,  now  attend 
church  and  Sunday-school.  They  asked  for 
Spanish  Bibles,  saying  that  they  wanted  to  read 
and  judge  for  themselves  and  appear  much  in¬ 
terested.” 

Santa  Fe. — “The  hard  duty  of  sending  some 
of  our  pupils  home  to  reduce  expenses,”  writes 
Miss  Allison,  “was  one  of  the  ‘all  things’  that 
work  together  for  good.  Shortly  afterwards 
three  of  the  girls,  with  their  parents,  confessed 
Jesus  as  their  Saviour  and  united  with  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  1  feel  sure  that  without  the 
presence  and  influence  of  their  children  the 
parents  would  not  have  had  courage  to  take  the 
step.” 

It  is  said  that  no  Bibles  are  for  sale  in  Sants 
F6,  New  Mexico,  “the  city  of  the  Holy  Faith,” 
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and  the  Christian  Endeavorers  of  the  city  have 
planned  to  open  a  depository  for  religious 
literature. 

Los  Angeles,  California. — One  happy  result  of 
the  school  is  the  marriage  of  a  former  pupil  to 
a  good  Christian  man.  She,  too,  is  a  member 
of  the  church  and  they  will  have  a  Christian 
home,  the  first  in  connwtion  with  our  church 
and  school. 

Miss  Cameron  says:  “The  most  incorrigible 
member  of  our  family  tells  me  quite  often  ‘she 
is  going  to  be  good  all  the  time  now.  ’  I  can  see 
some  marked  improvement  She  is  interested  in 
learning  to  read  and  is  ambitious  to  be  able  to 
read  her  verses  at  family  prayers.” 

The  South. — Mr.  Parker  of  Marshall,  North 
Carolina,  thinks  that  the  school  has  been  a  suc¬ 
cess.  “The  people  are  grateful  for  the  work  you 
are  doing  for  ^em ;  the  children  are  kind  and 
appreciative.” 

Clear  Creek,  West  Virginia.— Miss  Partridge, 
the  Christian  Endeavor  missionary,  has  seen 
the  hard  heart  of  one  woman  softened  through 
love  and  care  for  her  sick  baby.  In  one  Bible 
class  several  young  people  have  learned  to  pray 
very  simple,  earn^  prayers  that  really  asked  for 
something  and  reached  out  toward  God.  In  one 
field,  taking  up  the  Sunday-school  lessons  in  an 
evening  class,  several  young  people  came  to  the 
Lord.  In  response  to  another  call  she  went  five 
times  through  sun  and  rain,  across  two  mountain 
ranges,  to  help  establish  a  Sunday-school,  which 
was  something  that  they  had  never  seen  be¬ 
fore.  B* 
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MUSIC. 


IS  THEBE  AMT  GOOD  IN  MUSIC  I 

"What  ia  the  uae  of  music  f"  is  a  question 
most  of  ns  have  heard  asked  bjr  some  one  who 
holds  that  every  one  whose  occupation  is  not 
connected  with  the  provision  of  obvious  necessi¬ 
ties  is  a  drone  and  a  tax  on  society. 

It  is  true  yon  cannot  farm  with  music ;  nor 
will  fiddling  make  a  suit  of  clothes;  nor  a  per¬ 
formance  of  any  grand  work  cause  a  ship  to 
move ;  but  we  hope  to  be  able  to  show,  by  the 
help  of  a  few  illnatrations,  that,  apart  from  the 
pleasure  it  has  given,  much  has  been  done  to 
benefit  mankind  through  the  agency  of  music. 

Music  has  at  all  times  played  an  important 
part  in  the  world's  history.  Trumpets  blew 
down  the  walls  of  Jericho  and  many  famous  vic¬ 
tories  have  been  won  by  the  aid  of  music. 

Alfred  the  Great  defeated  the  Danes  through  his 
skill  on  thA  harp.  Disguised  as  a  wandering 
harper, he  was  made  welcome  in  the  Danish  camp, 
where  he  learned  their  plans.  The  Normans  at 
the  battle  of  Hastings  were  headed  by  Taillefer, 
a  gigantic  soldier,  who  alternately  performed 
feats  of  valor  and  sang  with  a  loud  voice  the 
popular  songs  which  once  aroused  the  valor  of 
Charlemagne  and  Roland,  the  Normans  repeat¬ 
ing  the  burden  of  the  song,  with  shouts  of, 
"Diev  aide!"  The  "Marseillaise"  was  the 
liquid  fire  of  the  French  Revolution  that  distilled 
into  the  senses  and  souls  of  the  people  the  frenzy 
of  battle.  On  the  6th  of  November,  1792,  when 
the  day  was  going  dead  against  the  French,  who 
were  giving  battle  to  the  Austrians  at  Jem- 
mapes,  Dumouries  ran  out  to  the  front  and 
raised  the  "Marseillaise."  Forty  thousand 
voices  instantly  took  up  the  chorus;  and  inspired 
by  the  music  of  the  battle-song,  the  French 
rallied,  and  fell  so  furiously  upon  the  Austrians 
that  the  tide  of  battle  was  completely  turned, 
and  victory  given  for  defeat. 

It  was,  however,  not  only  the  song  of  patrio¬ 
tism  ;  but  it  was,  alas  I  also  the  signal  for  fury. 
It  accompanied  warriors  to  the  field,  and  victims 
to  the  scaffold. 

Nevertheless,  it  obtained  such  a  hold  on  the 
French,  that  though  proscribed  by  successive  em 
perors  and  kings,  the  people  never  rested  till  it 
became  the  acknowledged  national  song  of 
France. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  the  composer  Cheru¬ 
bini  saving  bis  life  during  the  "Reign  of  Ter¬ 
ror"  by  snatching  a  violin  from  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  crowd,  and  playing,  as  a  musician 
would,  the  popular  Republican  air.  At  the  end 
of  the  Franco-Pruasian  War,  Ambroise  Thomas, 
in  common  with  all  those  who  possessed  country 
houses  near  Paris,  went  out  fully  expecting  to 
find  his  home  a  ruin  and  a  desolation.  What 
was*  his  surprise  to  see  everything  in  perfect 
order.  Unlocking  the  door,  he  went  in.  On  the 
hall  table  lay  a  card ;  on  it  was  written  the  name 
of  a’German'ofiBcer,  and  underneath  were  added 
in  pencil  the  words,  "Meyerbeer’s  nephew." 

A  volume  might  be  tilled  with  stories  of  the 
influence  of  music  during  war;  we  will  conclude 
this  part  of  our  subject  by  an  account  of  an  in¬ 
cident  that  took  place  during  the  American 
Civil  War. 

The  Union  Army  and  the  Southerners  were 
encamped  on  the  oppooite  banks  of  a  river,  and 
after  dark  the  bands  on  both  sides  began  to  play. 
On  the  Northern  side  it  was  the  "Star  Spangled 
Bhnner"  swelling  out  upon  the  breeze;  and  on 

he  Southern  side  the  band  responded  with 

‘Dixie’s  Land."  Again  the  Northern  side  said 
in  their  music  "Hail  Columbia";  and  yet  the 
Southern  bands^reeponded  with  "Dixie’s  Land. " 
Again  the  Northern  bands  played  "Yankee 
Doodle;"  but  the  response  was  only  "Dixie’s 
Land."  And  then  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  was 
struck  up  on  the  Northern  side  of  the  stream, 
and  the  bands  on  the  Southern  side  took  it  op. 
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QET  THE  BEST.  The  leading  hymnal  for  Sunday  Schools  is 
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By  Lewis  W.  Mcdge  and  Herbebt  B.  Turner.  It  contains  293  Hymns  and  295  Tunes. 
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and  it  was  "Home,  Sweet  Home,  "on  both  sides 
and  every  heart  responded.  The  strains  of  those 
instruments  and  the  great  soul  of  the  country 
breathed  anew  and  again  with  the  delightful  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  love  of  home. 

"Home,  Sweet  Home"  (of  which  an  American 
was  the  author,  and  an  Englishman  the  com¬ 
poser)  has  probably  raised  a  greater  number  of 
pure  emotions  in  the  breasts  of  millions  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  than  all  the  sermons  that  were 
ever  preached.  Not  only  in  every  habitable  part 
of  the  globe  baa  its  strains  brought  delightful 
or  painful  memories  to  listeners,  but  in  one  of 
the  recent  expeditions  towards  the  North  Pole 
one  of  the  explorers  took  a  musical  box  with  him 
containing  the  simple,  heaven-sent  melody. 

Music  is  useful  as  a  medicine  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  more  for  charity  than  all  the  practical 
men  that  ever  lived,  and  has  greatly  assisted 
many  who  have  become  famous  in  other  walks 
of  life. 

The  evil  spirit  was  driven  out  of  Saul  by 
David’s  performance  on  the  harp,  and  it  has 
long  been  acknowledged  that  music  is  wonder¬ 
fully  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  lunatics. 

Jenny  Lind,  who  was  blessed  by  the  Almighty 
with  a  wonderful  voice,  charmed  all  hearers,  and 
felt  she  only  had  it  on  trust,  and  acted  accord¬ 
ingly.  She  received  immense  sums  for  singing 
at  concerts  given  in  the  name  of  charity,  but  she 
invariably  gave  the  greater  part,  and  occasionally 
the  whole  entertainment,  to  charity.  —  The 
British  Musician. 

BUSKIN  ON  MUSIC. 

Here  are  some  quotations  from  Ruskin’s 
works,  which  should  interest  all  musicians. 
Speaking  of  the  ideal  education  of  children,  he 
says:  "And  in  their  first  learning  of  notes  they 
shall  be  taught  the  great  purpose  of  music, 
which  is  to  say  a  thing  you  mean  deeply,  in  the 
strongest  and  clearest  possible  way,  and  they 
shall  never  be  taught  to  sing  what  they  don’t 
mean." 

"Perseverance  in  rightness  of  human  conduct 
renders,  after  a  certain  number  of  generations, 
human  art  possible;  every  sin  clouds,  be  it  ever 


so  little  a  one,  and  persistent  vicious  living  and 
following  of  pleasure  render,  after  a  certain 
number  of  generations,  all  art  impossible.  Men 
are  deceived  by  the  long  suffering  of  the  law  of 
nature  ...  As  for  the  individual,  as  soon  as 
you  have  learned  to  read  you  may  know  him  to 
his  heart’s  core,  through  his  art.  Let  his  art 
gift  be  never  so  cultivated  to  the  height  by  tho 
schools  of  a  great  race  of  men,  it  is  still  but  a 
tapestry  thrown  over  his  own  being  and  inner 
soul." 

"The  end  of  art  is  not  to  amuse  .  .  .  The  end 
of  art  is  as  serious  as  that  of  other  beautiful 
things — of  the  blue  sky  and  the  green  grass  and 
the  clouds  and  the  dew.  They  are  either  useless, 
or  they  are  of  much  deeper  function  than  giving- 
amusement. ’’ 

"The  best  music,  like  the  best  painting,  ia 
entirely  popular ;  it  at  once  commends  itself  to 
every  one,  and  does  so  through  all  ages.  The 
worst  music,  like  the  worst  painting,  commenda 
itself  at  first,  in  like  manner,  to  ninety-nine- 
persons  out  of  a  hundred ;  but  after  doing  them 
its  appointed  quantity  of  miscb'ef,  it  is  forgot¬ 
ten,  and  new  podes  of  mischief  composed.  The 
lees  we  compose  at  present  the  better ;  there  is 

?;ood  music  enough  written  to  serve  the  world 
orever.  ’  ’ 

"The  airs  of  songs  by  great  composers  must 
never  be  used  for  other  words  than  those  they 
were  written  for.  Nothing  is  so  destructive  of 
all  musical  understanding  as  the  habit  of  fitting 
a  tune  that  tickles  the  ear  to  any  syllables  that 
it  will  stick  on.  ’’ 

"After  learning  to  reason,  you  will  learn  to 
sing ;  or  you  will  want  to.  There  is  much  reason 
for  singing  in  the  sweet  world,  when  one  thinks 
rightly  of  it;  none  for  grumbling,  provided  you 
have  entered  in  at  the  strait  gate.  You  will 
sing  all  along  the  road  then,  in  a  little  while,  in 
a  manner  pleasant  for  other  people  to  hear." 


Esiethlished  tit  Years, 
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MISS  MABeARET  CULBERTSON. 

There  here  been  manj  deetha  the  paat  anmmer 
of  thoee  who  hare  wrought  raliantly  in  thecauae 
of  truth  and  humanity ;  in  other  worda,  in  the 
eervice  of  the  Maater.  Of  theae  no  one  could 
well  be  more  devoted,  and  alao  aucoeaaful,  than 
the  elect  lady,  Miaa  Margaret  Culbertson,  who 
so  pathetically  passed  away  on  Saturday  evening, 
July  Slat,  as  she  had  nearly  finished  the  long 
journey  from  San  Francisco  to  Groveland,  N.  Y., 
the  loved  home  of  her  childhood.  She  had  long 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Occidental  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  in  San  Francisca  It  is  said 
that  during  the  past  twenty  years  she  had  been 
instrumental  in  rescuing  as  many  as  700  Chi- 
neee  women  and  girls  from  immoral  courses  I 

Scores  of  them  were  greatly  attached  to  her, 
and  well  they  might  be,  for  her  zeal  in  their 
behalf  sometimes  carried  her  quite  beyond  the 
limit  of  her  own  personal  arfety.  Indeed  she 
met  such  opposition  and  sheer  violence  at  one 
time  and  another,  as  doubtless  shortened  her  life. 
But  she  was  a  true  heroine  in  the  difficult  work 
to  which  she  had  so  fully  committed  herself, 
and  “performed  exploits”  as  matters  of  course — 
regarding  them  as  mere  incidents  and  nothing 
worth,  save  as  they  contributed  to  the  real  suc¬ 
cess  of  her  work  in  uplifting  and  Christianizing 
these  poor  heathen  of  her  own  sex. 

'  The  following  is  the  Tribute  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Ministers  Union  of  San  Francisco  to  the 
Memory  of  Mies  Margaret  Culbertson,  read  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Condit: 

We,  the  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Minis¬ 
terial  Union,  most  sincerely  desire  to  exnreee 
our  heartfelt  sorrow  in  the  death  of  Miss  Mar- 

?;aret  Culbertson,  and  to  give  to  her  beloved 
riends,  and  the  ladies  of  the  Occidental  Board, 
our  expression  of  warm  sympathy  in  their  great 
loss. 

Having  held  our  meetings  for  so  long  a  time 
in  the  ^me,  which  was  ue  scene  of  Miss  Cul¬ 
bertson’s  labors,  we  have  been  brought  in  close 
contact  with  her  work,  and  are  thus  able  to 
appreciate  her  efficient  and  successful  service 
for  our  dear  Master. 

Mies  Culbertson  was  no  common  person.  Hers 
was  an  unusually  noble  character  and  eelf-sac- 
ricfiing,  consecrated  life.  Just  at  a  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Home,  when  the  condition  of  the 
Chinese  was  ripe  for  a  great  rescue  work  to  be 
done,  and  when  one  especially  fitted  for  the 
work  was  needed ;  God  raised  her  up  as  the  one 
to  fill  the  place.  It  is  emphatically  true  of  her 
that  she  came  “to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time 
as  this.” 


Most  nobly  did  she  fulfill  her  mission.  She 
showed  a  brave,  heroic  spirit,  in  visitiu  dan¬ 
gerous  haunts  of  vice  and  snatchiiw  Chinese 
girls  out  of  a  life  of  slavery.  She  showed  the 
same  spirit  by  defending  their  cases  in  the 
courts.  But  SM  showed  still  more  heroism,  of 
a  far  more  trying  kind,  by  caring  for,  teaching 
and  training  theae  undisciplined,  ignorant  ones 
in  the  Home,  so  that  many  of  tnem  became 
good  girls  and  Christian  women.  This  part  of 
ner  work  required  such  tact,  patience  and  firm, 
yet  loving  rule,  that  few  indera  could  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  Mias  Culbertson  did.  The  many  who 
have  become  Christian  women ;  the  many  who 
have  gone  out  and  established  Christian  homes 
of  their  own,  and  the  loving  respect  with  which 
she  is  regarded  by  all  who  came  under  her  in- 
fiuence,  testify  as  nothing  else  could  do  to 
her  faithful,  efficient  laboss. 

Her  life  was  a  rare  example  of  our  Saviour’s 
own  life,  in  her  giving  herself  upon  the  altar  of 
self-sacrifice,  for  the  good  of  others.  Though 
she  gave  her  strong  physical  nature  to  such 
trying  toil,  so  that  she  was  cut  off  in  the  midst 
of  her  years,  still,  her  life  was  not  lost,  but  a 
grand  success,  and  she  will  continue  to  live  in 
the  lives  of  those  for  whom  she  labored  and 
suffered  and  died.  The  fragrance  of  her  memory 
will  long  live  with  all  of  us  who  knew  her,  and 
be  our  nesh  incentive  to  labor  for  Christ  in 
her  consecrated  spirit. 

How  true  the  words  of  Jeremiah,  the  prophet, 
are  of  her:  “All  ye  that  were  about  her,  be¬ 
moan  her;  and  all  ye  that  knew  her  name  say, 
‘How  is  the  strong  staff  broken,  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful  rod.’  ”  Iba  M.  Condit,  Chairman. 
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A  NEW  home  for  WORKING  GIRLS. 

“Hill  Creet, ”  at  Santa  Clara,  Franklin 
county,  N.  Y.,  the  gift  of  George  E.  Dodge  to 
the  Working  Girls’  Vacation  Society,  was 
opened  with  a  reception  on  August  i!6th.  The 
entire  house  was  thrown  open  *for  inspection. 
In  every  respect  it  is  a  model.  Mr.  Dodge  has 
bad  it  fitted  with  steam  heating  apparatus,  so 
that  it  can  be  used  in  winter  as  well  as  summer 
for  a  vacation  home  for  consumptive  working 
girls  in  the  curable  stagea 

Many  of  the  rooms  have  been  furnished  by  the 
“Vacation  Fund”  of  The  Outlook,  others  have 
been  provided  for  by  individuals,  by  sewing 
claeeee,  and  by  some  private  achoola  Thursday 
was  a  typical  Adirondack  day,  a  clear  crisp  air 
fragrant  with  the  odor  of  the  pines,  fieecy  clouds 
capped  the  surrounding  hills  intensifying  the 
blue  of  the  sky.  There  were  gay  hammocks  and 
comfortable  chairs  on  both  first  and  second 
story  piazzas,  and  our  country’s  fiag  fioating 
over  all,  completed  a  bright  and  lovely  scene. 

Nearly  three  hundred  guests  gathered  from  the 
neighboring  towns,  and  showed  their  interest 
and  approval  by  substantial  gifts  of  money  and 
promisee  of  donations  to  fill  the  ample  bins  in 
the  cellar.  Already  most  welcome  gifts  of  butter 
eggs,  etc.,  have  been  received,  and  a  car-load 
oi  pine  knots  donated  by  a  kind  friend,  promisee 
many  a  bright  coey  evening  around  the  three 
large  open  fireplaces  on  the  first  floor. 

All  the  neighborhood  seems  interested,  and  a 
few  days  ago  a  deer  was  seen  inspecting  from 
a  safe  distance  on  the  hifl  side  the  busy  work  of 
preparation.  The  lovely  St  Regis  River  winds 
about  the  foot  of  the  height  on  which  “Hill 
Crest”  etands.  Then  making  another  turn, 
pasees  “  Uplands, ”  the  first  gift  of  Mr.  Dodge 
to  the  Working  Girls’  Vacation  Society.  “Up¬ 
lands”  was  a  busy  place  on  the  26th.  The  girls 
enjoying  a  vacation  there  had  decorated  each 
house  with  wild  flowers  and  were  holding  a 
bazaar  for  the  benefit  of  .the  society,  and  every 
article  was  quickly  cleared  from  the  tables. 
That  house  was  also  open  for  inspection  and  there 
one  could  see  by  a  glance  at  the  bright  eyes  and 
returning  color  in  the  once  pale  faces  of  the 
girls,  how  surely  the  bracing  air  and  good  care 
were  doing  their  work  in  saving  the  lives  of 
these  poor  girls  threatened  by  the  oread  disease, 
consumption. 

When  one  remembere  that  many  of  these  girls 
are  the  sole  wage-earners  in  their  families  and 
have  mothers,  eistere,  or  brothers  dependent 
upon  them,  and  that  they  have  lost  health  in 
the  brave  struggle  to  provide  for  their  loved 
ones,  a  ^ick  eymrathy  is  enlisted. 

The  Working  Girls’  Vacation  Society  has 
seven  houses  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  much  money  is  always  needed  to  carry  on 
the  work.  The  office  of  the  society  is  at  222 
West  38th  street.  Mias  Edith  Bryce  is  Treasurer. 
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THINGS  THAT  1  HATE  OB8ERTED. 

By  the  late  Rey.  Timothy  WiUiston. 

1.  That  many  peraona,  and  even  many  profes¬ 
sing  Christiana,  instead  of  being  swayed  in 
their  doings  by  fixed  i^inciplee  derived  from 
the  Bible,  are  governed  by  whatever  chances  to 
be  the  popular  and  prevailing  sentiment  where 
they  reside.  Their  two  governing  maxims  seem 
to  be,  “When  among  the  Romans  you  must  do 
«8  the  Romans  do,’’  and  “As  well  be  out  of  the 
wrorld  as  to  be  out  of  the  fashion,’’  no  matter 
-what  that  fashion  is.  In  reading  the  injunc¬ 
tion,  “Be  not  conformed  to  this  world, ’’  they 
overlook  the  “not,’’  it  being  so  small,  and  “be 
conformed  to  this  world’’— at  least  to  that  part 
cf  it  that  ia  right  around  you — is  the  way  they 
read  Paul’s  words.  What  I  venture  to  swim  or 
row  your  skiff  up  stream  I  Venture  to  stand 
alone,  or  to  differ  radically  in  sentiment  or 
practice  from  all  your  neighbors  I  Why,  how 
can  anyone  be  useful,  or  do  any  good,  if  he  does 
not  make  himself  popular  by  falling  in  with  the 
views  and  manners  and  habits  of  those  around 
him  ?  Would  not  the  prophets  and  apostles,  and 
possibly  even  Jesus  Himself,  have  been  lees  per¬ 
secuted  and  more  useful,  if  they  had  only  been 
a  little  more  flexible,  a  little  more  like  other 
folk?  Did  not  Jesus  tell  His  disciples,  “Be¬ 
cause  ye  are  not  of  the  world  .  .  .  therefore  the 
world  hateth  you  ?’’  and  is  it  any  man’s  interest 
or  duty  to  incur  the  world’s  dislike  by  not  re¬ 
sembling  it,  or  by  daring  to  oppose  it  f 

2.  I  have  observed  that,  nowadays,  many  a 
man  is  far  more  lauded  for  his  successes  or  his 
ostensible  achievements,  than  he  is  for  such 
traits  of  character  as  conscientiousness,  strength 
of  principle,  inflexible  integrity,  or  unvarying 
fidelity  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  By  persons 
and  churches  not  a  few,  even  ministers  are  esti¬ 
mated  in  this  unjust  way.  Do  I  err  in  affirming 
that  it  is  not  ordinarily  tbe  ministers  who  excel 
in  fidelity  to  the  Bible  and  to  men’s  souls  that 
are  the  most  valued,  or  the  most  sought,  but 
those  rather  whose  manners  and  whose  sermons 
beet  suit  outsiders,  and  such  as  have  “itching 
ears,’’  or  those  who  beet  succeed  in  augmenting 
the  number  of  church  members  ?  While  it  is 
true  that  every  winner  of  souls  causes  joy  in 
heaven,  and  will  have  a  rich  reward,  is  it  also 
true  that  each  laborer’s  fidelity  and  recompense 
will  be  measured  by  tbe  number  of  members  he 
has  gathered  into  tbe  visible  church  ?  What  if 
a  large  portion  of  a  seemingly  successful  minis 
ter’s  work  proves  to  be,  not  “gold,  silver, 
precious  stones,’’  but  “wood,  bay,  stubble’’? 
Have  we  not  reason  to  think  that  this  will  be 
found  true  of  some  laborers  and  their  ingather¬ 
ings  ?  And  since  frequent  ingatherings  are  one 
source  of  popularity,  is  there  no  danger  that 
some  preacher  will  make  the  numerical  increase 
of  their  flock  their  chief  aim,  without  caring 
much  as  to  the  quality  of  that  increase  ? 

3.  1  have  observed  that  our  modern  awaken¬ 
ings — many  of  them  at  least — differ  considerably 
in  their  character  and  results  from  some  that 
were  common  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  In  those 
awakenings  “the  Word  of  Qod, ’’  as  held  forth 
by  His  servants,  was  “quick  and  powerful  and 
sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword.’’  Under 
its  pungent  presentation  sinners  were  made  to 
tremble,  and  to  anxiously  ask,  What  must  we 
do  to  be  saved  ?  O  how  may  we  escape  tbe 
wrath  that  is  to  come  ?  Then,  a  deep  solemnity 
pervaded  tbe  preacher’s  audiences,  and  a  deep 
sense  of  sin  and  moral  impotency  pervaded  the 
hearts  of  the  awakened.  Why  are  not  all  our 
modem  awakenings  thus  characterized  ?  Why 
is  there  in  many  of  them  so  manifest  an  absence 
of  solemnity  and  deep  conviction  of  sin  ?  In 
the  treatment  of  awakened  and  unawakened  sin¬ 
ners  why  do  so  many  pulpits  now  disuse  “the 
arrows  of  the  Almighty. ’’  and  employ  naught 
but  poultices,  healing  plasters,  at  soothing 
sirups?  And^<fhy.  ia  it  that  so  large  a  number 

’  of- their  cured  patient*— said  to  be  cured,  I 


mean,  do  not  stay  cured,  but  show,  before  long, 
that  the  deep-seated  malady  had  only  been 
checked,  but  not  effectually  healed  ?  How  ex¬ 
plain  this  difference  between  old-time  awaken¬ 
ings  and  many  of  our  modern  ones  ?  Has  human 
nature  become  less  depraved  ?  Perhaps  it  has, 
and  perhaps  the  sinners  of  to-day  don’t  need 

?[uite  as  thorough  doctoring  as  did  those  of 
ormer  times  I  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  strikes  me 
that  all  spiritual  doctors  should  earnestly  strive  to 
have  the  cures  they  effect  radical  and  permanent. 
Half  curing  a  cancer  will  prolong  the  patients’ 
life  but  a  little  while,  and  a  half  converted  sin¬ 
ner  is  none  tbe  better  for  being  a  church  mem¬ 
ber,  but  will  soon  share  the  doom  of  neglecters 
and  oppoeers. 

4.  1  have  observed  that  even  in  our  professedly 
Calvinistic  churches  it  is  quite  out  of  fashion 
to  haves  sermon  preached,  or  a  single  word  said, 
on  what  are  regaled  by  many  as  repulsive  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Bible,  though  confessed  by  them  to 
be  both  true  and  fundamental.  We  are  forced 
to  confess,  say  some,  that  the  Bible  speaks  of 
God  as  purposing  all  that  exists  or  transpires, 
as  having  mercy  on  whom  He  will,  and  harden¬ 
ing  whom  He  will,  as  giving  some  persons  over 
to  a  reprobate  mind  and  vile  affections,  and 
sending  strong  delusion  upon  others  who  believed 
not  the  truth,  and  as  having,  “through  sancti¬ 
fication  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth,’’ 
and  “before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  ’’  chosen 
to  salvation,  or  given  to  Christ,  all  those  that 
will  be  saved.  These  truths  are  as  plainly 
taught  in  the  Bible  as  any  others,  and  they  will 
doubtless  be  loved  and  rejoiced  in  by  the  inmates 
of  heaven ;  but  they  are  so  mysterious,  and  so 
distasteful  to  the  most  of  men  now,  that  we 
deem  it  unwise  and  inexpedient  to  have  them 
preached  or  touched  upon  in  our  pulpits.  We 
prefer  to  have  them  kept  out  of  sight,  though 
we  think  it  probable  that  these  and  all  other 
Bible  doctrines  will  be  comprehended  and  ad¬ 
mired  by  all  those  who  reach  heaven  1  A  precious 
confession  that,  brethren!  Like  you,  1  believe 
that  in  heaven  all  the  teachings  of  God’s  Word, 
doctrinal  and  preceptive,  will  be  delighted  in 
by  every  inmate  of  that  world  ;  but,  unlike  you, 

I  think  it  unwise — yee,  dangerous — to  have  an 
aversion  of  heart,  while  here,  to  truths  that  will 
in  heaven  be  contemplated  with  an  acquiescing 
satisfaction  and  pleasure.  If  it  is  dangerous  for 
men,  while  here,  to  cherish  or  harbor  any  aver¬ 
sion  to  tbe  God  of  the  Bible,  is  it  safe  for  them 
to  hate  any  of  'the  truths  which  that  Bible  re¬ 
veals  S  If  any  Bible  truths  are  bated  by  us  now, 
is  there  no  danger  that  they  will  be  hated  by 
us  in  and  through  eternity  ?  For  one,  therefore, 

I  can  see  no  propriety  “in  withholding  from  our 
audiences,  gathered  for  religious  instruction, 
any  doctrine  or  precept  of  the  Bible,  however 
repulsive  it  may,  to  some,  seem  to  bo.  I,  for 
one,  wish  now  to  know,  and  with  pleasure  now 
to  contemplate,  all  that  is  taught  in  the  holy , 
Book — every  truih,  in  short,  on  which  the  re- 1 
deemed  will  muse  with  satisfaction  in  tbe  world 
to  come.  If  in  this  world  I  cannot  rejoice  in  all 
the  ^irit’s  teachings,  shall  I  be  able  to  in  the 
next  ?  I  dare  run  no  risk.  > 


5.  I  have  observed  that  Christian  people  differ 
in  opinion  conaiderably  as  to  what,  on  some 
points,  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  are;  also  that 
a  good  deal  is  being  said,  just  now,  about  a 
“progressive  theology. ’’  If  by  the  phrase  it  is 
meant  that  the  doctrinal  teaching's  of  the  Bible 
will  be  better  ascertained  or  understood  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  hence — or  even  in  the  Millennium — 
than  they  are  or  can  be  now,  I  b<^  leave  to 
enter  my  emphatic.  Not  true.  The  Sabbath- 
ecliools  of  our  day  are  making  multitudes  to 
know  more  about  the  Bible  than  they  once 
knew,  but  its  doctrinal  teachings  they  cannot 
change  or  modify.  The  rock  of  Gibraltar  may 
possibly  be  undermined  and  fall,  and  the  “ever¬ 
lasting  hills’’  may  crumble  away  and  become 
plains,  but  neither  time  nor  eternity  will  effect 
any  improvement  or  change  in  any  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Bible.  They  are  as  immovable  as 
the  throne  of  God,  and  just  as  unalterable  as  is 
His  holy  character.  With  some  of  them  some 
men  are  known  to  quarrel  and  find  fault ;  but  as 
well  might  cavilers  hazard  a  combat  with  tbe 
Almighty,  as  think  to  overthrow  a  single  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  inspired  oracles.  And  it  is  consoling 
to  reflect,  that  in  heaven  there  will  be  no  diver¬ 
sity  of  views  as  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible, 
no  dissimilar  opinions  on  even  a  single  point. 
The  fellowship  of  the  redeemed  will  have  for  one 
of  its  foundations  a  perfect  oneness  of  views 
respecting  God  and  the  doctrines  of  His  Book. 
Without  this  perfect  unanimity  the  happiness  of 
heaven  would  be  marred,  and  its  inmates  could 
not  love  each  other  fervently,  nor  take  sweet 
counsel  together.  Thanks  to  the  refining  grace 
of  God,  believers  who  differed  widely  in  their 
views  on  some  points,  while  here,  will  in  heaven 
have  precisely  the  same  views  of  God  and  tbe 
Bible,  and  thus  they  will  be  qualified  for  a  sweet 
and  lasting  communion  with  each  other,  and 
with 'Him  who  chose  them  in  Christ  “before 
the  world  began.’’ 

6.  I  have  observed  that,  here,  very  few  things 
are  judged  of  accurately,  or  according  to  their 
intrinsic  worth  or  wortblessnees.  “Man  looketh 
on  the  outward  appearance,  ’  ’  not  on  the  heart ; 
and  with  most  men  glitter  and  pageantry,  high 
or  flattering  words,  a  captivating  address  or  a 
very  winning  how  do-you  do,  will  go  much  fur¬ 
ther  than  things  that  po^ss  intrinsic  value. 
Many  of  those  things  “which  are  highly  esteemed 
among  men’’  are  loathsome  in  tbe  sight  of  the 
heart-searching  One.  Many  things  and  many 
persons  that  are  admired,  now  and  here,  will  be 
marked  as  counterfeits  at  Christ’s  bar;  while 
much  that  is  despised  on  earth  will  at  the  great 
Day  be  found  amazingly  precious.  This  it  was 
that  tbe  disesteemed  Paul  had  in  view  when  he 
said,  “With  me  it  is  a  very  small  thing  that  I 
should  bo  judged  of  you  (Corinthians)  or  of 
man’s  judgment  .  .  .  Judge  nothing  before  the 
time,  until  the  Lord  come,  who  .  .  .  will  make 
naanifest  tbe  counsels  of  the  hearts:  and  then 
(if  found  worthy)  shall  every  man  have  praise 
of  God. ’’  Ah,  how  unwise  are  they  who  “re¬ 
ceive  honor  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  the 
honor  that  cometh  from  God  only.’’ 
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Company’s  Debentures  are  Its  direct  ob  \  ligatlona,  issued  in  series  of  $50,000. 

Each  series  is  secured  by  562,600  of  loans,  deposited  with  the  Atlantic  Trust  Com- 

I>any,  New  York,  as  collateral,  especl  J  ally  applicable  to  that  series  of  Deben¬ 
tures,  and  no  other.  These  Debentures  are  in  denominations  of  5100  and  upward 

“A  IdtUe  Farm  WeU  TUled." 

WIU.IAM  8.  KNO,  President  IDOTT  mVIDHIl 

Home  Oilloe,  BoUltt  BaUdlngffOUiAVljIuIllA 
Never  Defaulted  8IDNHT  B.  MOBSK,  First  Vice-President  I  H17W  VAD¥ 

a  Payment  140  Nassan  Street  I  Auu  lUAJl 

-  MATT.  H.  BIAilS,  2d  TIee-Prealdent  and  Befretary 

Investors  Never  W  I.  N.  BDNNJRLIj,  Treasurer 

Had  a  Loss_ f_ CHABUS  8.  HUTCHINSON,  “The  Powers,”  Syracuse,  N.  T. 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 
Eighty-eighth  Semi-annual  Statement,  July  1897. 
SUaCHABT  OF  AS8MT8. 

Market  Value. 

.'ash  in  Banks .  $  447,104  64 

Beal  Estate .  .  1,760,076  34 

(Jolted  States  Stocks .  1,637,460  OO 

State  Bonds .  96,000  no 

City  Bonds .  897,374  3 1 

Rail  Road  Bonds .  1,690,370  OO 

Water  Bonds .  33,600  OO 

Qas  Stocks  and  Bonds .  133,060  OO 

Rail  Road  Stocks .  9,690,369  60 

Hank  Stocks  .  311,900  OO 

Trust  Co.  Stocks .  86,170  oo 

Bonds  and  MortKa«es,  beinft  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate .  333,346  03 

Lioans  on  Stocks  payable  on  demand. .  133,160JOO 

Premiums  uncoUected  and  in  hands  of 

4«ento .  671.639  11 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  1st  Jan’y, 

1897 .  68,904  69 

$10,763,790  19 

UABILJTIB8. 

Cash  Capital . $3,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Premium  Fund .  4,164,313  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims.  630,330  76 

Vet  Surplus .  9,063,667  37 

$10,763,790  19 
DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President, 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  I  vwp—rfa-nk. 
ELBRIDGE  Q.  SNOW,  f  vioa-PreaWentB. 

WILLIAM  U  BIGELOW,  I 
THOMAS  B.  GREENE, 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS.  I  Smjratarles 
\REUNAH  M.  BUHTI8,  ' H«»wtartes 


United  States  Trust  Company, 

4B  dt  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AlfD  SnSPLUS, 

S1 1,500,000. 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorised  to  act  aa  Guardian,  Trustee 
or  Bixecutor. 

tNTEBKST  AIXOWBD  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
dve  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Re¬ 
ligious  and  Benevolent  Institution^  and  Indlvidnala  will 
Und  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
JoHM  A.  Stxwart,  Free.  D.  Wilus  Jams,  Vles-Prss. 

Jams  S.  Cbam,  Second  Viee-Pree. 

Hikbt  L.  THORmLii,  Seeretary. 

Locis  G.  HaMPTOK,  AjuMcmt  Secretary 

TBU8TBBS. 

SaMUBn  SnoaH,  Wm.  D.  SnoaRR, 

D.  WiUiis  JaMBS,  GnsTav  H.  SoHwaB, 

John  A.  SrBwaRT,  FRasK  LTMaa, 

John  HaRSBR  RBoanBS,  Gborob  F.  Vibtor, 

Anson  Phblps  Stokbs,  '  Wm.  WaimoRV  Astor, 
John  Crosbt  Brown,  JauBS  STiniiMaN, 

EowaRD  CooPBR,  JoBNCnarniN, 

W.  BaraRD  Cuttino,  John  J.  Phbi,pb, 

(jHaBLBS  S.  Smith,  DaNiBL  Lord, 

Wm.  Roobbnbllxr,  John  S.  Kbnnbdt, 

ALBxaNDBB  E.  Orb,  D.  O.  Mills, 

WiLLiaM  H.  MaoT,  Jr.,  Lbwis  Cass  LBDTaBD. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manager 
TBOr,  N.  T.,and  ITBW  VBK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


WARREN  H.  HAYES 

ARCHITECT. 
Minoespolls. 

CI1URCI1B5  A  EPBCULTY. 


THE  CBNTUBT  DICTIONABT. 

Do  you  want  it  t  If  so,  send  us  three  new 
subscribers  and  t8.(X>  and  we  will  ship  you  at 
once  by  freight  or  express,  as  you  may  direct, 
a  new  complete  set  of  the  Century  Diction¬ 
ary  in  10  volumes.  One  additional  new  sub¬ 
scriber  with  $8.00  can  then  be  sent  ns  on  or 
before  the  15th  of  each  month  for  2S  months, 
or  they  may  be  sent  at  any  time  prevloos. 
The  purpose  of  this  offer  is  to  secnre  25  new 
snbscribers  at  onr  regular  subscription  price 
of  $8.00,  each  giving  the  agent  22  months  to 
secnre  them.  We  will  ship  the  10  volumes 
at  once  on  the  receipt  of  $0.00  with  the  first 
three  names.  Only  a  limited  nomber  of  sets 
can  be  famished  on  these  terms.  Address 
Snbscription  Department  of  The  EvangeUst, 
150  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Do  yon  Feel  Irritable? 

Take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  makes  a  refreshing,  cooling  beverage,  and  is  an 
invigorating  tonic,  soothing  to  the  nerves. 


PRESERVE  TOUR  EVANOEU8T8. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  beet  order. 
We  supply  such  a  binder  for  00  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  166  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


8  a  a  AbMlatUT  Jiameip*!  omm.  bookih 

'fX  UnclT  b»  be»t  Buk.  «nd  Trurt  Comranta 
/o  WV(t«  for  drtalb.  BOBXBX  X  tlRAkORN 
mammmrnm  *  00.,  Eqntebto  BnUdiiif ,  BnKn,  Maw. 
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EDUCATIONAL  AND  COLLKOK  llECOKD. 

We  learn,  on  excellent  authority,  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Slocum  of  Colorado  College  has  declined 
the  call  to  the  presidency  of  Oberlin  College, 
extended  to  him  last  June.  His  reason  for  this 
decision,  as  stated  in  a  recent  open  le'ter  to  his 
friends  in  Colorado,  is  that  though  his  study 
of  the  field  of  work  before  Oberlin  has  increased 
his  regard  for  that  institution  and  his  faith  in 
the  great  future  before  it,  yet  be  is  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  the  work  of  Colorado  College  has 
equal  possibilities  for  the  future. 


The  Policies  Issued  by  The  Washing’o'  are  non¬ 
forfeitable  after  three  years,  and  Incontestable  after 
one  year,  except  as  specifically  provided. 

The  Trust  Fund  Policy  of  The  Washington  possesses 
advantages  that  commend  it  to  the  public. 

The  Interchangeable-Term  Policy 

Afifords  Reliable  Insurance  at  Lowest  Cost 

The  Definite  Cash  Value  Policy 
Guarantees.... 

Definite  cash  values  for  every  year  after 
the  third. 


THE  evangelist. 


DEATH  IN  THE  MINISTRY. 

The  Rev.  William  H.  Lockwood,  for  thirty 
three  years  a  resident  of  Eau  Claire,  Wiscon 
sin,  and  for  fifteen  years  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  there,  died  August  22d,  in 
the  73d  year  of  his  ago.  Life's  work  had  been 
faithfully  done,  and  he  gently  passed  away 
after  a  brief  illness.  Mr.  Lockwood  was  born 
in  New  York  city,  and  spent  hie  early  years  in 
New  hern,  North  Carolina,  whence  he  returned 
to  New  York  and  studied  for  the  ministry,  grad¬ 
uating  from  New  York  University  and  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  Hie  first  pastorate  was 
in  Coventry,  Chenango  County,  New  York, 
where  many  were  won  to  Christ  during  hie 
labors  of  seven  years.  He  next  preached  four 
years  in  Lowville,  and  removed  to  Eau  Claire  in 
1865,  succeeding  Rev.  William  W.  McNair,  who 
organized  the  First  Church  there,  having  been 
the  pioneer  minister  of  the  town.  Mr.  Lock- 
wood,  as  was  Lis  wont,  entered  heartily  into  the 
work  of  the  new  church  in  that  Western  town, 
and  was  the  means  of  enlarging  and  strength 
ening  it,  during  hie  long  service  as  its  pastor. 
It  was  not  until  in  January,  1890,  that  he  felt 
compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  failing  health. 
He  continued  to  preach,  however,  until  the  arri¬ 
val,  six  months  later,  of  his  successor,  the  Rev. 
William  N.  Sloan. 

Mr.  Lockwood  was  active  in  every  good  work 
in  the  growing  city  of  Eau  Claire,  and  during 
his  early  ministry  served  several  years  as  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  school  board,  and  he  was  also  county 
superintendent  of  schools  for  several  terms. 
Few  men  win  more  genuine  respect  and  esteem 
in  the  community  where  they  have  lived. 

His  funeral  occurred  on  Tuesday,  August  24th, 
and  was  conducted  by  Rev.  W.  N.  Sloan,  Rev. 
Samuel  Brown,  D.D.  of  Ashland,  and  Rev. 
Frank  Haight  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

Dr.  Brown,  who  was  pastor  at  Chippewa 
Falls  for  fourteen  years,  and  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Mr.  Lockwood,  gave  an  excellent 
address,  filled  with  memories  of  bis  early  days 
and  of  his  faithful  labor  in  Eau  Claire.  Dr. 
Sloan  bore  testimony  to  his  great  kindness  of 
heart,  and  to  the  pleasant  fellowship  that  had 
always  existed  between  himself  and  Mr.  Lock- 
wood,  unmarred  by  any  jealous  or  fault  finding 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  older  pastor.  He  was 
of  an  exceedingly  cheerful  and  sunshiny  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  a  living  exemplification  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  charity  set  forth  in  Paul’s  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  thirteenth  chapter.  Hie  broad  and 
Christ  like  charity  won  the  hearts  of  all.  He 
will  be  greatly  missed  by  Presbytery  and  Synod, 
and  by  his  friends  in  Eau  Claire.  Mr.  Lock- 
wood  leaves  a  wife  and  two  children,  William 
Lockwood  and  Mrs.  Catherine  Moon,  both  of 
Eau  Claire. 
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TIm  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 

166  Fifth  ATenne,  New  York. 

HBNBT  M.  nXLO,  D.D.,  Bdltor. 


Tbmu,  Three  dollars  a  year.  In  advance,  postage  paid 
In  foreign  oenntrles  $L04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  one  year’s  snbeorlptlon  and  one  new  snhsorlher. 
Five  dollars.  Inolnbsofilveor  more,$2Ji0eaoh.  The 
paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  sabeorlher 
for  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents.  In  advance 
Adtbbtibiho  Rates,  a>  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

AUi  snbeorlptions  ate  continued  until  ordered  dlaoon- 
tinned. 

Remit  In  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-oflloe  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Pest-Olfioe  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Post-olBoe,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANOELIST, 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Entered  at  the  Piiet-offlee  at  Nets  York  a»  eeeond-clam 
wufU  matter. 


dPPOINTMXNTS  ANB  INSTITXJTlONa. 
ram  boambb. 


Home  Missions,  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Foreign  Missions,  ”  ** 

Church  Erection,  -  -  .  “  “ 

Education,  .....  1834  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla 
Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  “ 

Ministerial  ReUef ,  .  .  .  .  » 

Freedman,  •  -  -  616  Market  St.,  Plttsbimh.  Pa. 


Aid  for  doileges,  .  .  80  Montank  Block,  Chicago. 


the  amsbican  bctndat-schooi.  union, 

XSTABUSHBD  IN  PHILADKLPHIA,  1814, 
organUes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destltnte,  sparsely  settled 
places  M>  the  frontier,  where  only  a  onion  missionary  repre- 
MW  tiny  all  the  evangelical  chnrches  can  nnltethe  settlers. 
Ka pease  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided .  Work  abides. 
1779  new  echools  started  In  '.896;  also  117  frontier  cbnrcbes  from 
aohooU  prevlonsly  established.  73  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  %i&.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  tor  Bible  Stody  and  a  library.  $800  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  F.  Bancboit,  Dls.  Secretary, 
111  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 


y  called  Port  “Society.")  Chartered  In  1819. 
Ministers  and  MlssionaTiee.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dal^ 
rellgionB  services  In  Lecture  Room ;  Its  Branches,  IIS 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  AUantlo  Ave. 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  atteaded  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is 
ter«nd«it  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 
tev.  Samubi,  Boui;i,  Pastor.  Wk.  H.  H.  Moobb,  Pres, 
r.  A.  Bbodwbb,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Hbbbiok,  Treas,. 

No.  80  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


(pommonl 

Supports 


VHE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

'ucorporated  April,  1838,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
.eailng  seamits  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
n  New  York ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
•O'  «f  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  SaUorr 
the  Seaman'e  tViend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
Iambs  W.  Ei.wbiJw  Pres.,  W.  C.  Stdbobs,  Treas.,  Rev 
V .  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secret*^. 


THE  FITE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

156  Worth  Street,  New  York, 
wtabllshed  to  provide  for  children  whose  rarents  are  unable 
io  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  ^ey  are  cleansed, 
slothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  becanse  of  the  Houss  of  Industry. 

Daring  Its  existence  more  than  -tSiOOD  have  been  In  Its  ecbool, 
and  over  16,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate 
ally  received. 

Servtoe  of  Song,  Sunday,  1:80  to4d0  p.  m.;  Sunday-school,  1  to 
p.M.  Day-schooH  9  to  11:40  A.H.,  and  11:40  to  S  p.  m.  except 
Satorlay;  at  dinner  table.  11:10  to  11:40  p.ii.  Visitors  welcome 
atallUmas.  Morbis  E.  Jbsup,  Pres.;  F.  B.  Camp,  Treas.; 
6b«rob  F.  Bbtts,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Sapt. 

Bur  greatest  ne^  now  is  money  fer  a  new  building.  We 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


SYNODS. 

Synod  of  South  Dakota  meets  in  Madisoii,  S.D., Tues¬ 
day,  Oct.  7, 1897,  at  8  p.m.  The  Women’s  Synodical  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  meets  same  place  Oct.  8, 1897,  at  9  a.m. 

Haruan  Pso*  Carsoh.  S.  O. 

Synod  of  Washington  In  the  First  Preslwterian 
Church,  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  T'  ursdny,  Oct.  7,  at  (.30  p.m. 

J.  C.  WiLLERT,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  New  Mexico  at  Santa  F6,  Friday.  Oct.  1.  at 
7.88  P.M.,  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  opened 
with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  T.C.  Moffett,  retiring  moderator. 
The  Mission  Teachers’  Institute  is  expected  to  open  at 
tbe  same  place  on  Monday,  Oct.  4,  and  continue  at  least 
two  days.  All  lady  mission  teachers  of  our  schools  will 
endeavor  to  attend,  their  salaries  continued. 

I.  T.  Whittemor*.  Stated  Clerk. 

P.  S.— Let  aU  be  present,  as  a  synodical  missionary  is 
to  be  chosen. 

Synod  of  Minnesota  at  Mankato,  Minn.,  Thursday, 
Oct.  14,  at  7.30  p.m.  Maurice  D.  Edwards,  S.  C. 

Synod  of  Indiana  In  the  Washington  Avenue  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  Terre  Haute,  Monday,  Oct.  11,  at  7.80 
P.M.  Charlbs  Little  Stated  Clerk. 


BBBSB  YTBBIJS8. 

Presbytery  of  Lyons,  at  Huron.  N.  Y.  Tuesday,  Srat. 
SL  at  8  pan.  Hbnrt  M.  Clark,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Cairo,  adjourned  to  meet  in  Ava,  Sept. 
14,  at  7.%  p.m,  B.  C.  Swan,  S.  CT 

Presbytery  of  Maume,  at  Bradner.  O..  Tuesday,  Sept. 
14,  at  7.80  p.m.  B.  W.  Slaqle  S.  C. 

Stnben  Presbytery,  at  Belmont,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  21, 1897, 
at  7J0  p.m.  Jambs  A.  Millbb,  S.C. 

Presbgi^ry  of  Peoria,  at  ElmiriL  lU.,  Tuesday.  Sept. 
14,  at  7.80  p.m.  I.  A.  Cornblison.  S.  C. 

New  Brunswick  Presbytery  In  Amwell  First  Church, 
ReaviUe,  N.  J.,  Tuesday,  Sept.  Fist,  at  8  p.m. 

A.  L.  Armstrono,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Syracuse  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  Mexico,  Sept.  20,  at  7.80  p.m. 

A.  H.  Fahnbbtock,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Chemung  In  Moreland,  Tuesday,  Sept. 
21.  at  3  P.M.  C.  C.  Carr,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Rochester  at  Scottsvllle,  N.  Y.,  Mon¬ 
day,  Sept.  20,  at  7.30  p.m.  Lbvi  Parsons,  S.  C. 

Kalamazoo  Presbytery  In  Schoolcroft,  Mich.,  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  14,  at  7.80  p.m.  Young  People's  Presbyterlal 
Union  on  Wednesday.  F.  Z.  Rossiter,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Kearney  at  St.  Edwards,  Neb.,  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  l4,  at  7.30  p.m.  Thomas  C.  Clark,  S.  C. 

Lackawanna  Presbytery  in  tbe  Great  Bend  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  Monday,  Sept.  20,  at  7.30  p.m.  Presby¬ 
tery's  Committee  on  Synodical  Sustentatlon  will  meet 
tbe  same  day,  at  3  p.m.,  in  the  church,  to  act  on  applica¬ 
tions.  P.  H.  Brooks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Saginaw  at  Coleman,  Tuesday.  Sept. 
2L  at  7.30  P.M.  Thomas  Middlbmis,  Stated  Clerk. 

A  Conference  on  the  work  of  ‘The  Young  People’s  So¬ 
cieties’’  will  be  held  in  connection  with  this  meeting. 

T.  M. 

ntsegro  Presbytery  at  East  Meredith,  N.  Y..  beginning 
Tuesday,  Sept.  14,  at  7.30  p.m.  Standing  Committees  are 
expectM  to  report  at  this  time. 

E.  V.  Ostrander,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Erie  In  Central  Church,  Meadville, 
Pa.,  Tuesday,  Sept.  14,  at  7.30  p.m. 

R.  S.  Van  Cleve,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Buffalo  at  Westfield,  Monday,  Sept. 

13,  at  6.30  p.m.  Records  of  Sessions  will  be  expected. 

William  Waith,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Genesee  in  the  church  at  Perry,  N.  Y. 
Monday.  Sept.  27,at  7.30  p.m.  J.  Corwin  Jacks,  S.C. 

Lansing  Presbytery  at  Tekonsha,  beginning  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  21,  at  7.S>  p.m.  The  Presbyterial  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E. 
will  hold  their  annual  meeting  at  the  same  place  on 
Wednesday,  Sept.  22.  A  full  attendance  of  Endeavorers 
is  earnestly  desired.  C.  P.  Quick,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Troy  In  the  church  of  Cohoes.  Sept.  27, 
at  7.30  p.m.  Arthur  H.  Allen,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Santa  Fe  In  Las  Vegas,  N.  M..  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  28,  at  7.30  p.m.  S.  W.  Curtis,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Grand  Rapids  in  Hesperia,  Mich.,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  21,  at  7.30  p.m.  D.  A.  Jewell.  S.  C. 

Hudson  Presbytery  In  White  Lake,  N.  Y..  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Sept.  20,  at  7.30  p.m.  David  F.  Bonner,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Wellsborough  at  Nelson  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  14,  at  7  p.m.  A.  C.  Shaw,  Stat^  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Geneva  at  the  church  of  Manchester, 
Shortsvllle,  N.  Y.,  Monday,  Sept.  27,  at  7.80  p.m 

J.  WiLFORD  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Huron  at  Bloomvllle,  O.,  Tuesday,  Sept. 

14,  at  7  P.M.  The  Woman’s  Presbyterlal  Home  Mission¬ 

ary  Society  will  meet  at  Bloomvllle  Wednesday,  at  9 
A.M.  Clement  G.  Martin,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Norris  and  Orange  in  Bethel  Church, 
East  Orange,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  at  10  a.m. 

Presbytery  of  Springfield  at  Petersburg,  Ill.,  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  28,  at  7.30  p.m.  Thos.  D.  Logan,  S.  C, 

Presbytery  of  Detroit  in  Ann  Arbor.  Monday.  Sept. 

20,  at  7.30  P.M.  W.  D.  Sexton,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Flint  in  Sand  Beach,  Mich.,  Tuesday, 
Sept.  21,  at  7  %  p.m.  Obo.  G,  Woodhull,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cleveland  at  Nortbfleld,  O.,  Tuesday, 
Sept.  21,  at  7  p.m.  E.  Bubhnell,  Stated  Clerk. 

•  Presbytery  of  Lehigh  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  Sept.  21.  at  7.30  p.m. 

A.  M.  Woods,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  in  the  church  in  Hoboken 
on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6,  at  10  a.m.  The  attendance  of  every 
minister  and  of  an  elder  from  each  church  session  is  im- 
twrtant.  George  R.  Garretson,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Westchester  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y..  Monday,  Oct.  4,  at  7.45 
p.m.  W.  j.  Cummino,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Nortbumberland  at  Watsontown.Sept. 
27,  at  2.80  p.m.  John  D.  Cook,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  West  Jersey  in.  Woodbury,  Tuesday, 
Sept.  28,  at  7.30  p.m.  Hbnrt  Reeves,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Carlisle  in  the  church  in  Now  Bloom¬ 
field,  Pa.,  Sept.  28,  at  7  p.m.  Wm.  A.  West,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Niagara  at  Knowlesville,  N.  Y.,  Mon¬ 
day,  Sept.  20,  at  4  p.m.  H.  T.  Chadset,  Stated  Clerk. 

Monroe  Presbsrtery  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Hillsdale,  Tuesday.  Sept.  14,  at  7.30  p.m.  The  Presbyte- 
rial  Endeavor  Convention  will  be  held  Sept.  15  (Wed¬ 
nesday).  afternoon  aud  evening.  A  large  attendance  of 
young  people  Is  desired.  W.  E.  bPBNCBR,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Bloomington  at  Heyworth,  Ill.,  Sept. 

21,  at  7.30  P.M.  W,  A.  Hunter,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Binghamton  in  the  Presbyterian 
chnrch  of  Nichols,  N.  Y.,  Monday.  Sept.  20,  at  7.30  p.m. 

John  McVet,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Oklahoma  with  the  chnrch  at  Clifton, 
Oct.  5,  at  3  P.M.  Wm.  Meter,  Stated  Clerk, 

Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakota  at  Canlstota,  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  14,  at  7.80  p.m.  Calvin  H.  French,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Washington  City  In  the  Neelsville 
church,  Oct.  4,  at  7.80  p.m.  B.  F.  Bittinobr,  S. 


New  Fall  Silks 

The  choiceet  and  most  beautiful  textures  that 
the  looms  of  the  world  have  produced  for  the 
coming  season  can  be  found  here.  Among  the 
most  attractive  goods  are : 

Harlequin  Block  Check  Taffetas — three- 
color  effects,  22  inches  wide,  elegant  for 
waists.  Per  yard . $1.00 

Poplins  —  silk-and-wool,  the  old-fashioned 
kind  again  new.  All  colors,  including  black. 
Per  yard . $1.25  and  $1.50 

Bayadere  Weaves— two-ground  colors  with 
contrasting  satin  cannele  stripes,  very  stylish. 
Per  yard . $1.00 

Arniure  Ground — two-toned  color  combina¬ 
tions.  colorings  to  match  any  material.  Per 
yard . 85e, 

Roman  Stripes — 19  to  27  inches  in  width, 
heavy,  full  glossy  taffetas.  Per  yard 

85c.  and  $1.04> 

Samples  sent  to  any  address  npon  retiiiest. 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 

I  PHILADELPHIA. 


The  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn  will  hold  a  special 
meeting  in  the  Mount  Olivet  Church  (Evergreen  Ave¬ 
nue  comer  Troutman  street)  on  Monday,  Sept.  13,  at  8 
P.M.,  to  hear  and  act  upon  the  request  of  Rev.  David 
Junor  for  the  dissolution  of  his  relation  with  said 
church:  and,  if  the  w^  be  clear,  to  grant  him  a  letter 
of  dismission  to  the  Cflassis  of  New  York  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  (Dutch)  Church.  The  stated  meeting  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  will  be  held  in  the  Central  Church  (corner  of 
Maroy  and  Jefferson  Avenues)  on  Monday,  Oot.  4,  at  2 
P.M.  The  churches  will  be  called  upon  to  report  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  their  assessments,  due  last  April,  or  to  state 
their  reasons  for  not  having  done  so. 

Newell  WooLSET  Wells,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Milwaukee  at  Cedar  Grove,  Wis.,  Sept. 
2L  22.  C.  S.  Nickerson,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Central  Dakota  at  Wentworth,  S.  D., 
Oct.  5,  at  7.30  p.m.  G.  A.  White,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Utica  in  Vernon  on  Monday,  Sept.  27, 
at  7.30  P.M.  Dana  W.  Bioelow,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Columbia  at  Durham  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  21,  at  4  P.M.  C.  G.  Hazard,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Newark  in  the  First  Church,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  6,  at  10  a.m.  Sessions  will 
bring  their  records.  Jul.  H.  Wolff,  Stated  Clerk. 


NAME  AND  NATURE. 

In  English  gardens  one  may  often  see  a  few  rows  of 
maize,  or  Indian  com,  with  its  nodding  plumes  and 
green  streaming  i>ennons.  It  is  grown,  as  pampas  grass 
is,  for  ornament.  For  in  that  climate  the  com  never 
passes  beyond  the  milk  stage,  and  cannot  be  cultivated 
even  for  the  table  as  roasting  ears.  It  seems  strange  to 
cross  the  ocean  and  see  miles  on  miles  of  this  same 
grain,  the  tossing  plumes  higher  than  a  man’s  head,  the 
yellow  ear  larger  than  a  man's  wrist.  It  Is  just  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  climate.  In  Arabia  Felix  there  are  certain  nar¬ 
row  zones,  which  yield  the  choicest  dates.  In  Turkey, 
one  little  strip  of  soil  gives  the  choice  tobacco  that  finds 
its  way  into  the  pipe  of  Sultan  and  of  Shah.  The  little 
struggling  shmb  of  northern  climates  is  a  mighty  tree 
in  the  tropics.  And  so  through  the  whole  range  of  prod¬ 
ucts  and  the  world’s  wide  area,  the  soil  and  climate,  and 
not  the  name  of  plant  or  shmb,  determine  its  real  value. 
There  are,  in  round  terms,  a  dozen  varieties  of  sarsapa¬ 
rilla  plant.  But  of  all  these  only  one  has  any  great 
m^lcinal  value— the  variety  found  only  In  Honduras, 
C.  A.  It  Is  this  variety,  used  exclusively  In  Ayer's  Sar¬ 
saparilla,  which  gives  it  so  great  a  curative  value  above 
preparations  of  the  eleven  other  varieties  of  sarsapa¬ 
rilla,  which  are  sarsaiwrilla  in  name  only  and  not  in 
nature— Judged  by  medicinal  value.  Send  for  the  Cure- 
book.  It  tells  of  cures  by  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  Free. 
J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


For  Over  Fifty  Tears 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Strup  has  been  used  lor  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  tbelr  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gams,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  snlferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  DmggMs  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenw  five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  sm  for  “  Mrs.  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Symp  "  and  take  no  other  kind. 


DBATHS. 

Kinoslbt.  —  Suddenlv,  Saturday  morning,  Smt.  4, 
1897,  at  her  residence,  42  West  60th  street,  Almira  Wood¬ 
ward  Klnnley,  wife  of  E.  M.  Kingsley.  Interment  at 
Greenwood. 


WOODIiAWN  OBMETERT. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  BaU 
road  Office.  N&  20  East  28d  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  Jt  R.  LAMB,  BO  OarmlneSt.,  N.Y. 


A  CLERGYMAN  retired  from  the  ministry,  entirely 
without  means,  who  Is  yet  able  to  perform  much 
work  of  a  lighter  nature,  and  who  earnestly  desires  to 
serve  bis  fellows  in  some  honorable  oapaolty,  seeks  some 
secular  employment  as  office  assistant,  care-taker  In  a 
family  of  wealth,  oversight,  etc.  Please  address  H.,  at 
the  office  of  The  Evanirelia* 
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September  9,  1897. 


THE .  .EVAImGELIST. 


Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

Chaelotte. — Rev.  F,  N.  Lindsay. — We  print 
a  good  likeness  of  the  minister  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Charlotte— the  Rev.  Frederick 
N.  Lindsay.  This  village,  suburban  to  Roches¬ 
ter,  looks  out  u^n  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Genesee  River,  and  is  beautiful  for  situa¬ 
tion,  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Its 
principal  church  was  never  so  flourishing  as  cow 
under  Mr.  Lindsay.  He  is  a  native  of  Troy,  of 
staunch  Scotch  parentage,  and  spent  his  early 
youth  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Donald 
Macgregor  of  the  Park  Church  of  that  city. 
Early  and  soundly  converted,  he  in  due  time 
entered  Yale,  and  graduating  thence  with 
honor,  gave  himself  to  teaching  for  a  time. 
He  then  entered  the  Divinity  School  of  the 
University,  taking  the  full  course.  He  had 
filled  several  pulpits  temirararily  when  called  to 
Charlotte  in  1894.  During  his  ministry  here 
the  church  has  grown  steadily  under  his  labors. 
Charlotte  is  something  of  a  summer  resort,  and 
usually  has  a  desirable  accession  to  its  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  hot  season.  It  is  contemplated,  we 
believe,  to  build  a  new  church,  the  present  one 
being  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Lindsay  is  the  Moderator  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Rochester  at  the  present  time. 

W. 

Somerset. — The  Rev.  S.  R.  Warrender  has 
resigned  the  charge  of  the  church  at  Somerset 
and  removed  to  Canada. 

Holley. — This  church  (Presbytery  of  Roches¬ 
ter)  is  still  without  a  pastor. 

Lockpokt. — The  Rev.  D.  N.  Morden  after  a 
little  over  two  years’  succssful  work  in  Calvary 
Church,  has  been  released  by  Presbytery  that  he 
may  accept  a  call  to  Grace  Church  in  Rochester. 

Middlepokt. — Mr.  H.  H.  Barstow  will  soon 
finish  his  vacation  work  with  this  church  and 
return  to  his  studies  in  Auburn.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  one  with  the  graces  of  tact, 
energy,  and  perseverance  will  be  found  to  under¬ 
take  the  self-denying  but  important  work  in 
this  village. 

Campbell. — On  August  29th  was  celebrated 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  pastorate  over  this 
church  of  the  Rev.  Edgar  P.  Salmon,  who 
preached  a  highly  appropriate  sermon.  During 
this  time  eighty  have  been  received  into  the 
church  on  confession  of  faith  and  by  letter. 
The  average  benevolence  offerings  have  been 
over  three  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  the  con¬ 
gregational  expenses  have  been  six  thousand 
dollars.  These  statistics  show  a  faithful  and 
fruitful  pastorate  and  a  well  trained  church. 
The  present  membership  of  the  church  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven. 

Lebanon. — The  church  at  Lebanon,  New  York, 
has  called  Rev.  J.  W.  Lowden  of  Afton.  He 
has  not  yet  accepted. 

PENNSLYVANIA. 

Reading. — The  friends  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  will  be 
glad  to  learn  of  its  prosperity.  The  pastor,  the 
Rev.  George  C.  Heckman,  D.D.,  has  improved 
so  much  in  health,  that  with  a  single  exception 
he  has  been  able  to  preach  every  Sabbath  morn¬ 
ing  since  April.  Theco  pastor,  the  Rev.  Adolos 
Allen,  who  came  to  this  church  from  the  First 
Church  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  had  charge 
of  the  mid  week  prayer  meeting  and  the  Sabbath 
service.  During  the  past  few  weeks  the  hand¬ 
some  building  has  been  repaired  and  improved 
at  an  expense  of  83,000,  without  incurring  any 
debt.  The  walls  and  tower  have  been  newly 
painted.  The  interior  of  the  chapel  has  been 
entirely  renovated  and  the  Welsbach  light  has 
been  put  in  the  main  audience-room  of  the 
church  and  also  in  the  chapel,  so  that  now  both 
are  brilliantly  lighted.  The  new  Presbyterian 
Hymnal  has  been  introduced.  There  has  been 
a  large  attendance  at  all  the  services.  The  bless¬ 
ing  of  God  has  been  upon  the  work  even  during 
mid-summer.  At  the  last  communion  service  in 
July  of  the  First  Church,  eleven  persons  were 
received  publicly  into  membership.  Three  of 
these  came  on  confession  of  their  faith,  and  they 
comprised  an  entire  family,  father,  mother,  and 
son,  and  all  were  baptized.  Since  last  April, 
twenty- four  have  united  with  the  church.  Ten 
of  these  came  on  confession  of  their  faith.  The 
outlook  is  very  hopeful. 

WISCONSIN. 

Madison. — A  Veteran. — Rev.  H.  A.  Winter  of 
the  German  Church,  was  an  interested  partici¬ 
pant  in  the  semi-centennial  of  the  Reformed 
colony  in  Sheboygan,  which  came  from  Lippe 
Detmold,  Germany.  He  was  very  active  in  his 
early  ministry  in  Wisconsin,  being  instrumental 


informing  over  thirty  churches.  ~  For  the 'last 
thirty-two  years  he  has  been  the  pastor  of 'the 
church  in  Madison. 

The  Monona  Lake  Assembly  has  closed  a  very 
good  season.  Dr.  Worden’s  Bible  classes  were 
crowded  and  twenty-five  passed  the  examinations 
and  took  the  diplomas;  six  thousand  persons 
were  present  to  hear  Mrs.  Maud  Ballington 
Booth,  and  an  equal  number  to  hear  Dr.  Tal- 
mage.  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  was  a  great  attrac¬ 
tion,  and  everyone  was  delighted  with  Prof. 
Wright  of  Oberlin,  who  lectured  on  the  Ice  Age 
of  North  America,  and  Prof.  Leon  Vincent  on 
Familiar  Authors  and  their  Works.  Secretary 
Moseley  says  that  the  management  paid  out  over 
84,000  for  the  splendid  programme,  which  was 
furnished  to  the  patrons  of  the  Assembly  for  82 
admission  fee. 

NEBRASKA. 

Firth. — The  special  tent  services  held  in  the 
town  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  C.  Redding  have 
come  to  a  fruitful  termination.  Many,  some  of 
them  men  well  advanced  in  life,  have  taken  their 
stand  for  Christ.  About  eighty  persons  have 
been  received  into  church  membership.  On  the 
fourth  Sabbath  of  August  the  Rev.  Byron  Beall 
received  forty-three  persons  into  the  church. 
Mr.  Thomas  D.  Lunn,  now  in  charge  of  this 
church,  rendered  valuable  aid  during  the  meet¬ 
ings.  After  October  let  Mr.  Beall  will  devote 
hie  time  to  evangelistic  work.  The  Rev.  J.  C. 
Redding  and  Mr.  Beall  have  been  holding  smcial 
services  at  Hubbell  and  go  next  to  Table  Rock. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Britton. — Six  members  were  added  to  this 
church  by  profession,  and  two  more  to  the 
I  Amherst  Church,  »ouped  with  this,  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  D.  M.  Butt.  He  bap¬ 
tized  five  infants  the  same  day.  The  work  in 
this  parish  thus  moves,  despite  every  hindrance 
material  or  otherwise.  Mr.  Butt  has  entered 
upon  the  eleventh  year  of  his  work  here.  He 
has  shown  himself  a  wise  and  e6Bcient  worker 
in  the  Home  Mission  field,  self-denying  and  per¬ 
severing.  During  the  past  ten  years  this  church 
which  began  with  only  sixteen  members,  and 
houseless,  has  grown  to  nearly  five  times  that 
number  and  with  a  commodious  and  comfortable 
house  of  worship,  all  their  own.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  they  have  come  to  be  one  of  the  most  gen¬ 
erous  contributors  to  the  beneficent  work  of  the 
phurch. 

Brookings. — At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Central  Dakota,  held  here  23d  ult.. 
Rev.  H.  K.  White  was  received  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Pueblo,  and  Rev.  A.  M.  Work  was 
dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Gunnison.  He 
goes  to  accept  the  call  of  the  church  in  Delta, 
Colorado,  containing  a  number  of  his  former 
parishioners.  Mr.  Work  was  pastor  of  the 
Brookings  Church  over  seven  years,  during 
which  time  the  membership  grew  from  twenty- 
seven  to  nearly  six  times  that  number,  built  a 
manse  and  attained  self-support.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  they  contributed  an  average  of  more  than 
Wo  hundred  dollars  annually  to  the  general  work 
of  the  church.  He  was  previously  stated  supply 
of  the  churches  of  Volga  and  White,  and  after¬ 
wards  first  pastor  at  large  of  the  Presbytery. 
The  past  two  years  he  has  been  stated  supply  at 
White.  He  was  seven  years  stated  clerk  of 
Presbytery  and  chairman  of  the  Home  Mission 
committee.  He  has  been  for  some  time  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Pierre  Univer¬ 
sity.  During  the  ten  years  he  welcomed  more 
than  three  hundred  members  into  the  church. 
Presbytery  adopted  a  suitable  minute  of  appreci¬ 
ation  and  good  wishes.  Rev.  E.  I.  Davies  is 
the  present  pastor  of  the  Brookings  Church,  and 
We  just  returned  from  a  needed  vacation. 

Mitchell. — This  church  is  further  depleted 
of  its  efficient  workers  by  the  decease  on  the 
19th  ult.,  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Sherrill,  wife  of 
Elder  James  H.  Sherrill,  ag^  sixty- four  years. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Congregational  min 
ister  and  was  born  at  Oswego,  New  York.  She 
spent  her  earlier  years  there  and  at  Utica,  New 
York,  where  her  remains  are  now  laid  to  rest. 
She  had  enjoyed  superior  educational  advantages 
and  profited  by  them.  Best  of  all,  she  ever 
sought  so  to  use  her  talents  as  to  help  forward 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Of  unusual  brightness 
of  mind  and  spirit,  she  was  ever  giving  out 
both  brilliant  and  helpful  suggestions,  at  the 
same  time  taking  them  in  from  her  wide  touch 
with  cultured  humanity.  She  had  traveled 
some  and  associated  with  people  of  high  Chris¬ 
tian  culture,  but  ever  tried  to  use  all  so  as  to 
help  those  with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  She 
was  most  concerned  to  have  Christ’s  kingdom 
prosper.  In  her  home  many  a  home  missionary 
found  cheer,  rest  and  helpful  suggestion,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  earlier  period  of  South  Dako 
ta’s  history.  Not  privileged  to  have  children  of 
her  own,  she  Adopted  Aod  trAined  up  orphans 


in  her  home.  These  and  her  husband,  as  well 
as  a  wide  circle  of  appreciative  friends,  survive 
her. 

COLORADO. 

Deicer. — Dr.  George  M.  Darl^,  the  pastor  of 
the  First  Avenue  Presbyterian  Cfhurch  of  Den¬ 
ver,  was  fifty  years  old  on  August  12th,  and  his 
brethren  and  people  kept  the  day  in  his  honor, 
or  at  least  a  sufiQcient  evening  portion  of  it  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  pleasant  occasion. 
He  had  not  a  little  experience  in  mining  camps 
in  the  first  years  of  his  ministry  in  Colorado 
and  usually  was  cordially  received  and  heard. 
Later  at  Del  Norte  he  was  pastor  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  president  of  the  College  of  the 
Southwest  and  editor  of  “The  Little  Presby¬ 
terian.’’  He  came  from  Fort  Morgan  to  his 
present  field,  and  the  First  Avenue  Church  has 
stMdily  grown  under  his  labors.  Among  other 
things,  we  trust  that  Dr.  Darley  has  in  mind 
the  preparation  of  the  religious  history  of  Colo 
rado.  Such  a  history  as  he  would  be  able  to 
write,  largely  of  his  own  knowledge,  will  be 
valuable  at  once,  but  vastly  more  valuable  when 
fifty  years  more  have  passed  and  the  author  is 
one  hundred  years  of  age  I 

THE  80I7TH-POi:.AB  EXPEDITION. 

The  guns  of  the  United  States  cruiser  San 
Francisco  thundered  a  salute  to  Captain  de  Ger- 
lache  and  his  gallant  crew  of  the  steamer  Belgica, 
as  she  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  at  Antwerp  the 
other  morning  for  a  two  years’  cruise  in  the 
desolate  and  frozen  regions  of  the  South  Pole. 
The  Buffalo  Commercial  says :  The  expedition  is 
the  result  of  a  public  subscription  in  Belgium, 
and  its  commander  hopes  to  achieve  in  the  ice¬ 
floes  of  the  Antartic  similar  successes  to  those 
of  Nansen  in  the  North,'  as  nearly  the  same 
methods  will  be  employed.  The  work  is  to  be 
done  during  the  months  of  the  South-polar 
summer,  which  are  those  of  our  winter,  and  it 
is  expected  to  reach  the  Antarctic  circle  by 
October  30th.  The  Belgica  will  then  take  her 
course  toward  Graham’s  Land,  and  will  pene¬ 
trate  the  sea  of  George  IV.  as  far  as  possible. 
When  ice  or  land  shall  finally  stop  all  progress 
by  sea,  the  explorers  will  disembark,  put  on 
skins,  pack  their  sledges  and  continue  their 
journey  south  over  the  ice  fields.  At  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  winter  season — that  is,  toward 
March,  1898 — the  Belgica  will  sail  for  Melbourne 
to  reorganize  her  crew  if  necessary  and  to  take 
in  provisions  and  coal.  She  will  then  cruise  in 
the  South  Pacific  until  the  following  summer, 
when,  in  October,  1898,  she  will  take  her  course 
toward  Victoria  Land.  The  return  voyage  will 
be  made  in  1899  by  way  of  Australia,  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  th  Suez  Canal. 

The  work  cut  out  for  the  expedition  includes 
observations  and  researches  in  oceanic  hydro¬ 
graphy,  in  terrestrial  magnetism,  in  attmos- 
pLeric  electricity  and  in  meteorology.  It  is  a 
particular  aim  of  the  voyage  to  find  proof  for 
Antarctic  phenomena  which  hitherto  have  rested 
solely  on  theory  and  hypothesis.  It  is  unques¬ 
tionably  a  fact  that  around  the  South  Pole  lies 
the  largest  unexplored  region  on  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  with  an  ocean  the  animal  life  of  which 
exceeds  in  variety  and  richness  that  of  any 
other  known  water.  General  A.  W.  Greely  baa 
declared:  “Of  all  regions,  Antarctica  presents 
the  most  promising  field  for  scientific  and 
oceanographic  researches.’’  The  last  Inter¬ 
national  Geographical  Congress  unaniomusly 
adopted  its  formulated  opinion  that  an  investi¬ 
gation  “of  the  Antarctic  regions  is  the  greatest 
piece  of  geogr^hical  exploration  still  to  be 
undertaken.’’  With  the  aid  of  steam  power 
and  electricity,  that^  were  not  available  to  for¬ 
mer  Antarctic  explorers— Cook,  Wilkes,  Roes 
and  others— great  results  from  the  voyage  of  the 
Belgica  may  confidently  be  expected. 

About  half  the  lamp-chim¬ 
neys  in  use  are  Macbeth’s. 

All  the  trouble  comes  of 
the  other  half. 

But  go  by  the  Index. 
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THE  ASCENT  OF  MOUNT  ST.  ELIAS. 


When  Prince  Luigi  of  Savoy,  who  is  nephew 
of  the  King  of  Italy,  arrived  in  this  country  on 
May  29  last  and  said  he  wae  bound  to  Alaska  to 
try  and  climb  to  the  peak  of  Mount  St  Elias,  a 
feat  which  such  expert  mountain  climbers  as 
Schwatka,  Topman  and  Prof.  Russell  had  failed 
to  accomplish,  his  friends  remarked  that  when 
the  venturesome  young  nobleman  grew  older  be 
would  know  better.  Some  even  tried  to  dissuade 
him  from  attemping  the  perilous  feat  by  explain¬ 
ing  the  many  dangers  which  he  would  encounter. 

“If  we  succeed  in  reaching  the  summit  of 
Mount  St  Elias,’’  said  the  Prince,  “we  shall 
be  the  first  persons  to  accomplish  the  feat,  and 
even  if  we  do  not  succeed  we  shall  at  any  rate 
enjoy  the  experience  of  trying.’’ 

As  has  already  been  told,  despite  all  predic¬ 
tions  to  the  contrary,  the  Prince’s  expedition 
was  a  success  in  every  way,  he  and  hie  party 
being  the  first  human  beings  to  set  foot  on  the 
ice-capped  peak. 

The  party  comprised  the  Prince’s  aide-de- 
camp,  Umberto  Cagni,  Vittorio  Sella,  Francesco 
Gonnella  and  Dr.  Filippo  de  Filippi.  There 
were  also  five  Alpine  guides. 

One  of  the  first  persons  to  alight  from  the  | 
Buffalo  express  as  that  train  pulletl  into  the 
Grand  Central  Depot  at  7.30  o’clock  Tuesday 
September  2,  was  the  Italian  Prince,  fresh  from 
his  triumph  and  looking  hale  and  hearty.  He  wae 
accompanied  by  hie  aide-de-camp  and  two  of  the 
guides,  the  rest  of  the  party  having  remained  at 
Niagara  Falls  for  a  day’s  visit  The  Prince  went 
direct  to  the  Waldorf  Hotel,  where  letters  and 
dispatches  awaited  him. 

“We  owe  our  success  principally,’’  said  he, 
“to  our  good  fortune  in  having  had  favorable 
weather.  We  arrived  at  Yakitat  on  June  21, 
having  taken  the  steamer  City  of  Topeka  to 
Sitka,  where  a  steam  launch  wae  in  waiting  to 
take  us  up  the  coast  After  cruising  along  the 
coast  for  several  days  we  succeeded  in  making  a 
landing  at  Point  Manby  on  June  23.  At  Seattle 
we  had  hired  eleven  Americans  to  accompany  us 
on  the  trip  and  lend  assistance  in  carrying  our 
provisions. 

“We  remained  at  Point  Manby  one  day,  which 
time  was  occupied  in  loading  our  four  sleds  with 
provisions  preparatory  to  going  inland.  After 
this  our  real  hardship  began.  For  fifty  days  we 
slept  in  the  snow  in  sacks  and  several  times  we 
Were  threatened  with  water  famine,  owing  to  the 
extreme  cold.  Ordinarily  we  would  melt  snow 
to  get  water,  but  at  times  the  cold  was  so  intense 
that  as  fast  as  we  melted  the  snow  it  became 
solid  ice. 

“We  established  a  chain  of  camps  from  Hitch¬ 
cock  Mountains  to  Russell  Camp  and  were  thus 
enabled  to  receive  mails  from  Seattle. 

“Altogether  we  carried  about  6,000  pounds  of 
which  was  loaded  on  sleds.  Owing  to 
the  softness  of  the  snow  in  some  places  we  ex 
perienced  great  diflSculty  iu  dragging  them  after 
us,  four  men  being  required  to  pull  each  sled, 
with  one  in  the  rear  to  push.  On  June  29,  after 
encountering  all  sorts  of  hardships,  at  times 
being  almost  up  to  our  shoulders  in  the  snow 
and  having  to  cut  steps  into  steep  snow 
slopes,  which  made  our  progress  slow  and 
tiresome,  we  finished  our  march  up  the  Agassiz 
Glacier  and  arrived  at  the  divide  between  Mounts 
Newbon  and  St  Eliaa 

“We  bad  previously  abandoned  most  of  our 
provisions,  and  at  the  time  of  our  arrival  at 
Agassiz  Glacier  bad  only  two  sleds  with  us. 
These  we  found  impossible  to  take  any  further 
and  we  were  compelled  to  leave  them  behind, 
each  of  us  shouldering  about  fifty  pounds  of  pro 
visions.  After  undergoing  thirty-eight  days  of 
hardships  such  as  I  never  want  to  experience 
again,  we  arrived  at  the  base  of  St.  Elias,  aod 
even  then  our  task  bad  really  only  begun. 

“It  took  us  about  seven  hours  to  climb  up  the 
ice  cliff  leading  to  the  divide,  and  then  the  real 


ascent  began.  We  rested  at  the  divide  all  that 
day  and  suffered  terribly  from  the  cold.  It  was 
then  too  that  we  suffered  from  thirst. 

At  1  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  June  .30  we 
started  on  our  ascent  to  the  summit,  and  after 
eleven  hours  of  slow  progress,  in  which  we  were 
at  times  forced  to  stand  on  each  other’s  shoul¬ 
ders  and  lift  one  another  over  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  and  slippery  localities,  we  at  last  finished 
the  journey  over  the  ice-plated  slope  of  more 
thah  two  miles  of  nearly  vertical  height  and 
reached  the  peak.  It  was  needless  to  say  that  I 
was  exceedingly  happy.  Mine  wae  the  first 
human  foot  that  had  ever  trod  that  peak,  and 
in  honor  of  that  event  I  unfurled  an  Italian  fiag 
and  said  Italy  had  been  the  first  country  to  show 
the  way  to  St.  Elias  Peak. 

“Duringour  journey  Lieut.  Cagni  took  barom¬ 
etrical  and  thermometrical  observations.  He 
found  the  temperature  of  St.  Elias  to  be  10  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit,  with  the  thermometer  turned 
to  the  sun.  The  altitude  was  reckoned  by  Lieut. 
Cagni  to  be  18.120  feet.’’ 

The  party  remained  one  hour  and  a  half  on 
the  peak.  The  descent  occupied  about  six  hours, 
and  was  made  without  mishap.  The  Prince’s 
hands,  as  jrell  as  those  of  Lieut.  Cagni,  are  still 
blistered  and  scarred  from  wounds  received  from 
contact  with  sharp  ice. 

Prince  Luigi  received  the  first  news  of  the  duel 
in  France  between  his  brother,  the  Count  of 
Turin,  and  Prince  Henry  of  Orleans,  while  on 
board  the  steamer  City  of  Topeka,  bound  for 
Seattle.  Beyond  saying  that  he  was  glad  that 
bis  brother  had  upheld  the  honor  of  the  Italian 
soldiers  he  would  not  discuss  the  matter.  When 
asked  if  the  reports  were  true  that  he  had 
thought  of  abandoning  bis  St.  Elias  expedition 
and  going  to  the  Klondike,  the  Prince  smiled 
and  said  that  no  such  idea  had  entered  his 
mind. 

The  scientific  results  of  Prince  Luigi’s  expe 
dition  will  be  made  public  when  be  arrives  in 
Italy. 


CO  IVORKUKH  WITH  GOD. 

The  day  is  long,  and  the  day  is  hard. 

We  are  tired  of  the  march  and  of  keeping  guard; 

Tired  of  the  sense  of  a  fight  to  be  won. 

Of  days  to  live  through,  and  of  work  to  be  done; 

Tired  of  ourselves  and  of  being  alone; 

Yet  all  the  while,  did  we  only  see, 

We  walk  in  the  Lord’s  own  company. 

We  fight,  but  'tis  He  who  nerves  our  arm. 

He  turns  the  arrows  that  else  might  harm. 

And  out  of  the  storm  He  brings  a  calm; 

And  the  work  that  we  count  so  hard  to  do. 

He  makes  it  easy,  for  He  works  too, 

And  the  days  that  seem  long  to  live  are  His, 

A  bit  of  His  bright  eternities;  and  cl<  se  to  our  need  His 
helping  is.  —Susan  Coolidge. 


WELLINGTON  NEVER  SAW  NAPOLEON. 

The  drawing  master  to  Queen  Victoria's  chil¬ 
dren,  a  Mr.  Corbould,  has  just  published  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  reminiscences,  including  this  novel  anec¬ 
dote  about  the  duke  of  (Vellington  and  Napo¬ 
leon :  “On  reaching  the  palace  one  morning, 
the  prince  of  Wales  showed  me  a  drawing  he 
had  just  finished.  Napoleon  was  depicted  on 
horseback,  leveling  his  pistol  at  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  who  was  advancing  to  cut  down  his 
great  enemy.  While  I  was  looking  at  the  draw¬ 
ing,  who  should  come  in  but  the  duke  himself 
‘Why,  the  very  man  who  can  best  criticise  my 
drawing  I’  cried  the  prince.  ‘Now,  can  you  tell 
me  who  that  is  on  the  left  ?’  he  went  on,  pre 
senting  the  sketch  to  the  duke.  ‘Well,’ 
plied  the  latter,  deliberately,  ‘judging  from  the 
waistcoat  and  the  cocked  bat,  I  should  say  it 
was  meant  for  Napoleon.’  ‘Right,’  said  the 
prince  ‘And  who  is  the  other  figure  ?’  ‘By 
the  cut  of  the  jib,’  returned  the  duke,  calmly 
‘I  should  say  it  was  myself.’  ‘Right  again 
Well,  now,  is  the  drawing  accurate  ?  That 
what  I  want  to  know.’  The  duke  rose,  put 
down  the  sketch,  and  thus  impressively  ad 
dressed  the  prince  of  Wales:  ‘My  boy,  I’m  going 
to  tell  you  something  that  the  English  people 
don’t  seem  to  realize.  I  wae  sent  out  to  keep 
Napoleon  in  check,  but  never  in  my  life  have 
I  set  eyes  on  him !  Once,  in  the  midst  of 
battle,  some  one  cried,  “Look,  there’s  Napo 
leon  !’  ’  but  before  I  could  get  the  glass  to  my 
eye  the  smoke  from  a  field  gun  had  enveloped 
him.’  ’’ — Frank  Leslie’s  Weekly. 


Cardinal  Perraud,  Bishop  of  Autun,  France 
will  pronounce  a  discourse  in  London  on  Sep 
tember  12Lh,  the  occasion  being  the  thirteen 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  St. 
Augustine  upon  English  soil.  The  Cardinal 
will  speak  ggain  at  Canterbyry  OQ  September 


BREAD  IN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 
American  millers  and  bakers,’’  says  The 
Milling  World  (Buffalo,  July)  “read  with  sur¬ 
prise  the  ‘blends’  that  are  considered  necessary 
to  make  bread  in  England.  Those  who  have 
eaten  bread  of  all  grades  in  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain  are  surprised  at  its  general  badness. 
Recently  returned  travelers  assert  that  in  Lon 
don  is  to  be  bad  ‘the  only  really  good  bread  to 
be  found  in  England,’  and  they  say  that  it  is 
bread  not  made  by  British  bakers  nor  made  of 
British-milled  fiour.  The  French  and  Holland- 
ish  bakers  in  London  are  said  to  turn  out  the 
most  palatable  and  digestible  bread,  and  a  baker 
recently  over  writes  that  the  foreign  bakers  in 
London  control  top  prices  and  do  not  blend 
much.  The  Britons  appear  to  like  a  rather 
rank,  acid,  fusty  flavor  in  bread,  and  they  secure 
it  by  mixing  all  sorts  and  grades  of  fiour.  In 
Germany  and  some  parts  of  Austria-Hungary 
the  preference  is  for  darkish,  sourish,  heavy 
bread,  in  most  cases  all  rye,  in  some  cases  rye 
and  wheat  mixed,  and  in  only  a  few  cases 
straight  and  fine  pure- wheat  bread.  Most  of  the 
Danes  and  Hollanders  and  some  of  the  Belgians 
prefer  pure  wheat  bread.  In  Russia  rye  bread 
is  the  chief  kind  eaten.  In  the  warmer  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  the  fiours  are  mainly  consumed 
in  the  unfermented  forme,  polenta,  macaroni, 
vermicelli,  spaghetti,  and  other  kinds  of  plain 
dough,  and  only  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities 
is  it  possible  to  find  really  good  bread.  Village 
and  rural  bread  throughout  the  larger  part  of 
Europe  is  a  hygienic  horror.  Pedestrians  and 
bicyclists,  who  have  spent  months  in  Germany 
among  the  rurale,  denounce  the  bread  as  gener¬ 
ally  unpleasant  and  indigestible  to  those  not  ac- 
custo.ned  to  it’’ 


FRENCH  UNIVERSITIES  AND  THE  STATE. 

The  recent  law  partially  emancipating  French 
universities  from  their  bondage  to  the  State  has 
already  begun  to  bear  fruit.  The  Universities 
of  Laon,  Bordeaux,  Montpellier,  and  Paris,  and 
now  finally  of  Nancy,  are  becoming,  with  gratify¬ 
ing  frequency,  the  recipients  of  bequests  and 
donations.  Rich  citizens,  now  that  they  are  sure 
that  their  gifts  can  be  utilized  by  the  local  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  local  institutions  which  they 
know  and  love,  show  an  enlightened  and  practi¬ 
cal  patriotism,  whi'’h  is  of  good  omen  for  the 
future.  The  great  institutions  of  learning, 
which,  in  the  terrible  vice  of  centralization, 
have  been  having  almost  all  of  their  essential 
life  crushed  out  of  them,  are  now  likely  to  renew 
their  vitality  and  importance.  The  University 
of  Nancy,  lor  example,  has  received  a  gift  of 
100,0001.  from  M.  Solvay,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
department  of  pbysico  chemical  studies,  .30,000f. 
from  local  glass  manufactories,  foundries,  etc., 
and  l.OOOf.  from  a  Nancy  banker.  Such  facts 
as  these  are  not  common  here,  and  should  be 
noted  as  a  sign  of  the  times. — Paris  Correspond¬ 
ence  London  Times. 


Catarrh  Cannot  Be  Cured 

with  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS,  as  they  cannot  reach 
the  seat  of  the  disease.  Catarrh  is  a  blood  or  constitu¬ 
tional  disease,  and  in  order  to  cure  it  you  must  take  in¬ 
ternal  remedies.  Hall’s  Catarrh  Core  is  tsken  internally 
and  acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces. 
Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  not  a  quack  medicine.  It  was 
prescribed  by  one  of  the  best  physicians  in  this  country 
for  years,  and  is  a  regular  prescription.  It  is  composed 
of  the  best  tonics  known,  combined  with  the  best  blood 
purifiers,  acting  directly  on  the  mucous  surfaces.  The 
perfect  combination  of  the  two  ingredients  is  what  pro¬ 
duces  such  wonderful  results  in  curing  Catarrh.  Send 
for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO..  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c. 

Hall’s  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 
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I%eapostleM$mt/orth  to  preach.  ST.  LUKE,  I.  Thehirth  of  John  the  Baptist  foretold. 


and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing, 

I  it  shall  not  hurt  them ;  *  they  shall 
lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall 
recover. 

19  II  So  then ’■»’ 


V  after  the  Lord  had 
spoken  unto  them,  he  was  *  received 
up  into  heaven,  and  ^'sat  *'*'on  the 
right  hand  of  God. 

20  And  they  went  forth,  and 
preached  every  where,  the  Lord 
working  with  them,  ^and  confirm¬ 
ing  the  word  ■’’'with  signs  follow¬ 
ing.  Amen. 

i;a.l7;2a.8.  June8&.u,is.  vActeLX*.  slsik* 
ijO.L  ACU7.6S.  bAcU6.12;lAA  10or.2.4,a 


The  Self-Pronouncing  Sunday-School  Teachers’  "Com¬ 
bination”  Bible  is  very  valuable,  and  I  can  heartily 
commend  It.— Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D„  New  York  City. 


The  paper,  binding  and  type  are  excellent.  An  easy 
combination  of  the  Revised  and  Authorized  versions 
renders  It  a  unique  convenience.— Bishop  John  F.  Hurst, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Its  comparative  view  of  the  Old  and  Revised  versions 
is  a  most  welcome  feature.- Rev.  Wm.  S.  Hubbell,  D.D. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO 

SAINT  LUKE. 


Your  “Combination”  Bible  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  clergyman  and  theological  student.  It  is  a  Com¬ 
mentary,  an  Encyclopedia,  and  a  textual  authority.— 
Rt.  Rev.  William  A.  Leonard.  D.D.,  Bishop,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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/John  aA  31 
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Domini  the 
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I  The  prtfaee  qf  Luke.  5  The  conception  of  John  the 
BaptM,  26  and  of  ChrUL  39  Tfte  prophecy 
abitk,  and  of  Mary,  concerning  Chrlet.  S7  Thel 
nativity  and  circumcitUm  of  John.  87  The  pro¬ 
phecy  of  Zaehariat. 

FORASMUOH  as  many  have  taken  | 
in  hand  to 


The  combination  of  tbe  Old  and  New  Versions  reduces 
the  bulk,  and  yet  keeps  the  full  text  of  both  Versions  be¬ 
fore  us.— Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon,  D.D^  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


set  forth  in  order  a 
declaration  of  those  things  which 
are  most  surely  believed  among  us, 
2  "Even  as  they  delivered  them 
unto  us,  which  ^  ftom  the  beginning 
were  eyewitnesses,  and  ministers  of 
the  word ; 

8  ^  It  seemed  good  to  me  also,  hav¬ 
ing  ’■"had  perfect  understanding 
of  all  things  from  the  very  first,  to 
write  unto  thee  ‘^in  order,  ^rnost 
excellent  ThAOph^-lCLs, 

4  /  That  thou  mightest  know  the 
certainty  ’’’’of  those  things,  wherein 
thou  hast  been  instructed. 

6  K  riTHERE  was  2  s'  in  the  days  of 
X  Hbr'od,  ’■'"the  king  of  Jfi- 


The  teachers  in  our  Sunday-Schools  cannot  Invest  their 
money  any  better  than  in  this  “  Combination  Bible.”— 
Rev.  Oeorge  C.  Lorimer,  D.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 


God  *  in  the  order  of  his  course, 

9  According  to  the  custom  of  the 

priest’s  office,  his  lot  was  '  to  bum 
incense  when  hewentinto  the  temple 
of  the  Lord.  >• 

10  "'And  the  whole  multitude  of 
the  people  were  praying  without  at 
the  time  of  incense. 

11  And  there  appeared  unto  him  an 
angel  of  the  Lord  standing  on  the 
right  side  of  "  the  altar  of  incense. 

12  And  ""when  Zftch-^ri^as  saw 
him,  "  he  was  troubled,  and  fear  fell 
upon  him. 

13  But  the  angel  said  nnto  him. 
Fear  not,  Z&ch-^ii^'as :  ""for  thy 
prayer  is  heard ;  and  thy  wife 
^bbth  shall  bear  thee  a  son,  and 
Pthon  Shalt  call  his  name  Jdhn. 

14  And  thou  shalt  have  Joy  and 
gladness;  and  9 many  shall  rejoice 
at  his  birth. 

15  For  he  shall  be  great  In  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  and  ""  "  shall  drink  nei¬ 
ther  wine  nor  strong  drink ;  and  he 


The  "  Combination  ”  Self-Prenounclng  S.S.  Teachers’ 
Bible  Is  a  ne  ttIus  ultra.  It  merits  a  front  place  amid 
the  great  number  of  Editions  of  the  Word  of  Ood.— Rev. 
J.  Olentworth  Butler,  D.D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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I  appreclat^the'admlrable  features  of  this  “  Combina¬ 
tion  Bible.”— Rev.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.,  New 
York. 


What  an  Inestimable  help  such  a  Bible  would}have 
been  to  me  In  my  early  ministry.— Bishop  Cyrus  D.  Foss, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Philadelphia. 


The  combination  Bible  I  examined,  and  believe  yon 
have  done  a  good  thing  for  Bible  students.  I  shall  use 
It  and  recommend  It.— Hon.  John  Wanamaker,  ExPost- 
master-General. 


Aftr'gn,  and  her  name  toas  fi-llg^9- 
b«th. 

6  And  they  were  both  *  righteous 
before  God,  walking  in  all  the  com¬ 
mandments  and  ordinances  of  the 
Lord  blameless. 


Ministers  and  Sunday-School  teachers  have  In  the 
“  Combination  ”  Bible  a  delightful  aid  to  the  study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.— Rev.  Ezra  K.  BeU,  D.D.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 


g  ver.  SA 
r  Niim.  A  A 
Judg.  13.  4. 
cb.  7.  33. 


things  wherein  thou  wast  instructed.  S  (the) — he  bad 


15  the  whole  creation.  16  disbelleveth  shall  be 
condemned.  18  in  no  wise  hurt  them ;  19  tbe  Lord 
JesuA  after  he  had  spoken  unto  them,  was— down  at 
tbe  SO  by  the  signs  that  followed.  Amen.  1  draw 
up  a  narrative  concerning  those  matters  which  have 
bMn  fblfliled  among  ua  3  traced  the  course  of  all 
things  accurately  from  the  first,  4  conoemlng  the 


a  wife  of  8  Now  it  came  to  pasA  while  he  9  enter 
into  the  temple  of  tbe  Lord  and  bum  Incense. 
lO  hour  of  IS  Zacbariaa  was  troubled  when  he  saw 
him,  and  fear  13  because  thy  supplication  is  beaid, 
15  he  shall  drink  no  wine 


KEY :  Tbe  letters  RV  (mean  Revised  Version)  in  any  verse,  refer  to  corresponding  number  of  verse  at  buiiuiu 
of  page,  where  text  of  Revised  Version  is  given.  The  letters  RO  (mean  omissions  in  Revised  Version)  refer 
reader  to  bottom  of  page,  where  text  omit^  is  printed  in  parenthesis. 

This  Bible  in  Imperial  Seal,  Tuck  Edges,  "Divinity  Circuit,"  linen  lined, 
round  corners,  crimson  under  gilt  edges,  is  sold  by  subscription  agents  at  86.00. 
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FBAK  OF  THVNDEB  AND  UGHTNlNO. 

The  Eleetrical  Eogineer  gives  the  results  of 
'so  investigation  carried  out  by  Dr.  Q.  Stanley 
Hall,  president  of  Clark  University,  on  the 
things  that  most  excite  fear  in  people.  Of  the 
296  classes  of  objects  of  fear  to  which  1,707  per¬ 
sons  confessed,  thunder  and  lightning  led  all  the 
rest,  although  in  certain  localities,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  those  subject  to  cyclones,  etc.,  the  fear 
of  the  latter  predominates.  It  may  be  accepted 
as  probably  true  that  thunder  storms  constitute 
the  most  pronounced  source  of  fear  with  the 
majority  of.  people,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  al¬ 
ways  impressive  and  not  infrequently  overpower¬ 
ing  nature  of  the  phenomenon.  But  is  there  any 
justification  in  fact  for  this  fear  so  far  as  fatal 
results  are'concerned  ?  We  believe  there  is  not, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  many  other  causes 
which  barely  have  a  place  in  Dr.  Hall’s  list  are 
infinitely  more  entitled  to  the  distinction  as  fear 
producers  than  lightning.  As  proof  of  this  we 
tnay  cite  statistics  of  the  United  States  weather 
bureau.  These  show  that  for  the  four  years 
1869-93  the  deaths  from  lightning  numbered 
764,  or  an  average  of  196  a  year.  Again,  H.  F. 
Kretzer  of  St.  Louis  found  from  the  record  of 
nearly  200  newspapers  that  for  the  five  years 
1883-86  there  were  1,030  deaths  caused  by  light¬ 
ning,  or  an  average  of  206  a  year.  We  doubt 
whether,  of  the  number  of  deaths  classed  as 
“accidental”  in  the  whole  United  States,  any 
one  group  can  show  so  small  a  number.  In 
New  York  city  alone  over  200  people  are  drowned 
every  year,  while  nearly  150  are  burnt  or  scalded 
to  death,  and  close  onto  500  persons  meet  their 
end  by  falls  of  one  kind  or  another.  Comparing 
jthe  record  of  200  lightning  fatalities  for  the 
whole  country  with  the  above  records  for  New 
York  city,  with  its  total  of  nearly  1,500  acciden¬ 
tal  deaths  every  year,  it  will  be  seen  how  ground¬ 
less  is  the  popular  fear  of  lightning.  It  is  a  sur¬ 
vival,  an  inherited  superstition. 

But  there  is  another  point  in  connection  with 
this  matter  which  ought  to  be  particularly  com¬ 
forting  to  city  dwellers,  albeit  country  dwellers 
may  not  be  affected  in  like  manner,  and  that  is, 
that  statistics  show  that  the  risk  of  lightning  is 
five  times  greater  in  the  country  than  in  the 
city.  The  cause  of  this  immunity  for  city 
dwellers  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  predominance  of  metal  roofs,  the  well 
grounded  water  pipes  in  houses,  and  probably 
u  much  as  anything  to  the  protective  network 
of  overhead  electric  wires  of  all  kinds.  The 
popular  belief  that  a  stroke  of  lightning  is  inva¬ 
riably  fatal  is  also  not  borne  out  by  facts.  In¬ 
deed,  one  record  specially  devoted  to  this  feature 
shows  that  of  212  persons  struck,  only  74  were 
killed.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  there  seems  to  be 
no  more  groundless  popular  fear  than  that  of 
, lightning.  Indeed,  it  one  can  go  by  statistics, 
the  risk  of  meeting  death  by  a  horse  kick  in 
New  York  is  over  50  per  cent,  greater  than  that 
of  death  by  lightning.  Yet  with  ail  the  weight 
of  statistics  against  its  deadliness,  lightning 
will  probably  continue  to  scare  people  as  hereto¬ 
fore.  Perhaps,  after  all,  there  may  be  a  more 
direct  cause  than  the  mere  psychological  one 
usually  ascribed  to  it,  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
many  people  of  nervous  temperament  are  affected  ! 
hours  before  the  approach  of  a  thunder  storm 
and  thus  rendered  particularly  powerless  to 
stand  the  strain  which  more  or  less  affects  the 
most  phlegmatic  natures  during  a  disturbance 
in  the  heavens. 

A  case  of  blindness  from  eroding  of  the  teeth 
IS  reported  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gemmel,  in  The  Den¬ 
tal  Record.  “A  boy,  age  eleven,  complained 
that  he  wakened  one  morning  to  find  he  was 
blind.  Enviously,  and  on  going  to  bed  the 
night  bsitan,  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  his 
eyes.  pupils  were  dilated,  fixed,  not  infiu- 
enced  ^  light ;  could  not  tell  light  from  dark¬ 
ness.  nie  suddenness  of  the  attock  pointed  to 
functional  disturbance.  Several  causes  were 
looked  for,  but  examination  of  the  mouth  showed 
crowding  and  wedging  of  the  teeth  together. 
Two  permanent  and  four  temporarv  molar  teeth 
were  extracted.  The  same  night  he  could  dis 
tins^ish  light  from  dark,  and  next  day  could 
make  out  objects,  and  in  a  few  days  sight  ‘  was 
rpatored, '  He  had  no  other  treatment  ” 


It  gives  to  Soups  a  zest  and  flavor  attainable  in 
no  other  way.  It  takes  the  place  of  home-made  ‘‘soup 
stock.”  Goes  farther,  tastes  better  and  costs  no  more. 

Send  for  our  little  book  of  ‘‘Culinary  Wrinkles,”  mailed  free. 
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WHY  THE  TORTOISE  LIVES  SO  LO^G. 

Walter  Rothschild,  says  The  Spectator,  has 
procured  for  this  country  and  installed  in  the 
Zoological  Society’s  collection,  the  oldest  living 
creature  in  the  world.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
tortoises  of  Aldabra,  sufficiently  remarkable  for 
its  size,  for  it  weighs  a  quarter  of  a  ton,  but 
even  more  interesting  from  the  record  of  its  age. 
This  gives  a  known  life  of  150  years,  with  tbe 
unknown  increment  of  its  age  previous  to  its 
transportation  to  the  Island  of  Mauritius.  It  is, 
we  believe,  the  same  tortoise  which  was  men 
tioned  in  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  when  the  island  was  ceded  by  the  for 
mer  country  in  1810,  and  has,  therefore,  changed 
its  status  four  times  in  a  century  and  a  half  as 
a  national  heirloom.  The  structure  of  the  tor 
toise  contributes  a  large  share  to  their  preemi¬ 
nence  in  length  of  life.  Their  bodies  are  spared 
the  whole  of  that  exhausting  process  of  collapse 
and  expansion  which  we  call  “breathing.”  The 
cruel  wear  and  tear  of  this  incessant  motion, 
involving  work  of  lungs,  muscles,  ribs  and  air 
passages,  unnoticed  in  health,  but  one  of  tbe 
most  distressing  facts  revealed  by  illness,  does 
not  fall  on  the  tortoise.  His  “shell,”  back- 
piece  and  heart- plate  alike,  is  as  rigid  as  a  piece 
of  concrete. 

He  sucks  in  air  by  making  a  vacuum  with  his 


tongue,  and  swallows  it  like  water,  the  reservoir, 
instead  of  a  stomach,  being  his  capacious  lungs. 
In  addition  to  this  enormous  saving  of  energy, 
the  tortoise  enjoys  two  other  structural  advan¬ 
tages.  He  has  no  teeth  to  break,  decay,  get  out 
of  order,  and  ultimately  starve  him  to  death, 
like  those  of  an  old  horse  or  a  broken  toothed 
rabbit.  Instead  he  has  sharp,  horny  edges  to 
bis  mouth,  which  do  not  break  or  get  out  of 
order.  And  lastly,  there  is  an  impenetrable 
shell.  In  reference  to  this,  size  is  of  real  advan¬ 
tage;  for  though  small  tortoises  may  live  fur 
centuries  in  Bishops’  Gardens,  they  have  their 
enemies  in  the  outer  world. 

Adjutant-storks  swallow  them  whole  and  di¬ 
gest  them,  shell  and  all,  and  in  California  the 
golden  eagle  carries  them  up  to  a  height  and 
lets  them  fall  on  the  rocks,  thereby  smashing 
their  shells,  as  the  Sicilian  eagle  was  trying  to 
do  when  he  dropped  the  tortoise  on  the  skull  of 
iEsebylus.  But  when  a  tortoise  grows  to  a 
weight  of  200  pounds,  there  is  no  living  animal 
which  could  injure  it  in  any  way.  As  it  can 
swim,  it  cannot  drown ;  its  limbs  are  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  be  little  liable  to  fracture,  and  its 
interior  so  arranged  that  it  can  fast  for  long 
periods,  and  it  has  an  internal  reservoir  of  water, 
though  it  is  naturally  rather  a  thirsty  animal. 

Being  “built  to  last, ”  the  tortoise’s  habits 
and  character  have  to  conform  in  some  sort  to 
the  limitations  set  by  its  form.  It  is  not  tempted 
to  waste  energy  in  useless  motion.  It  “leads 
tbe  life  of  tranquility  on  the  carpet  of  prudence” 
and  neither  “wean  out”  nor  “rusts  out.” 
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Water  Dkinkimo.— To  keep  in  health  a  person 
should  drink  from  two  to  four  quarts  of  water 
each  day.  The  system  requires  to  be  cleansed 
and  its  organs  flooded  with  water.  Besides  its 
cleansing  efficacy  water  absorbs  effete  matter 
and  carries  it  through  the  system.  The  purer 
the  water  the  greater  the  power  of  absorption. 
Some  diseases  of  the  kidneys  have  been  known 
to  yield  to  generous  drinking  of  pure  spring 
water.  Beer,  tonics,  or  alcoholic  drinks  cannot 
take  the  place  of  pure  water.  In  many  cases 
kidney  and  liver  troubles  have  been  traced  to 
the  use  of  beer  or  alcoholic  dirnks.  It  has  been 
ascertained  by  the  medical  experts  that  rheuma¬ 
tism,  local  heart  trouble,  indigestion,  painful 
swellings,  eruptions,  liver  and  kidney  disorders 
are  caused  mainly  by  general  or  local  impeded 
circulation.  The  best  tonic  and  blood  purifier 
is  nature’s  own  medium — pure  spring  water. — 
Hygienic  Magazine. 

Cleaning  Tea  and  Coffee. — A  common  use 
of  poor  tea  and  coffee  is  the  use  of  metal  pots. 
Properly  no  metal  is  fit  for  this  purpose,  not 
even  so-called  aluminum,  which  is  frequently  so 
adulterated  that  the  white  metal  would  hardly 
know  itself.  An  old-fashioned  brown  teapot,  or 
one  of  any  stoneware,  will  “brew”’  as  sweet  a 
cup  of  tea  as  Chinese  mandarin  ever  drank. 
When  these  pots  are  so  cheap  and  easily  ob¬ 
tained,  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  use  of  metal. 
Even  a  silver  teapot  acquires  in  time  a  black 
scum  on  the  inside.  This  oxide  of  metal  cannot 
be  removed  except  by  filling  the  teapot  with  a 
solution  of  soda  and  boiling  water  and  allowing 
it  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  longer  until  the  scum 
becomes  loose  and  can  be  washed  off  with  a 
cloth.  Wind  the  cloth  around  a  stick  for  con¬ 
venience  if  the  mouth  of  the  teapot  is  too  small 
to  admit  your  hand.  In  Oriental  shops  the 
most  picturesque  teapots  of  stoneware  can  be 
found  in  blue  and  white  Owari  ware,  in  pale 
green  celadon  and  in  the  quaint  wholesome  ware 
that  preserved  ginger  is  put  up  in.  None  of 
these  teapots  cost  over  twenty-five  cents.  The 
pretty  brown  coffee  biggins  which  come  from 
Germany  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way 
of  a  coffee  pot.  They  cost  from  fl  toll. 25.  The 
blue  and  white  “onion”  pattern  in  stoneware, 
from  the  same  country,  costs  the  same.  A  plain 
coffeepot  to  boil  coffee  in  can  be  purchased  as 
cheap  as  a  teapot.  It  is  better  to  make  boiled 
coffee  in  a  common  earthen  pipkin  if  one  cannot 
afford  the  chance  occasional  breakage  in  using  a 
stoneware  coffeepot  to  boil  in.  These  pipkins 
cost  by  the  set  less  than  ten  cents.  One  can 
afford  to  renew  such  an  inexpensive  saucepan. 
After  boiling  the  coffee  in  the  pipkin  strain  it 
into  any  picturesque  stone  or  china  coffeepot 
you  may  have  and  serve  it.  This  coffeepot  must 
be  heated  by  pouring  boiling  water  in  it  and 
allowing  it  to  rest  at  the  back  of  the  stove  for 
five  or  six  minutes  before  it  is  filled.  In  this 
way  a  delicate  porcelain  pot  may,  with  care, 
be  used  for  years. 

Stains. — All  laundresses  know  that  great  pains 
should  be  taken  in  pressing  flannels  not  to  have 
the  iron  too  hot,  but  if  they  are  so  unfortunate 
as  to  scorch  a  spot,  they  may  not  know  that  if 
they  hang  the  garment  in  the  open  air  where  the 
hot  sun  will  shine  upon  the  mark,  it  will  disap¬ 
pear.  We  are  also  told  that  mud  stains  can  be 
removed  from  black  cloth  by  rubbing  the  spo^ 
with  a  raw  potato  cut  in  half. 

Pineapple  Sweet  Pickle. — This  requires  two 
pounds  and  a  half  of  sugar,  a  pint  of  vinegar 
and  half  a  cupful  of  whole  spice  to  every  four 
pounds  of  shredded  fruit.  The  spices  should 
stick  cinnamon,  cassia  buds,  allspice  and  cloves, 
tied  in  a  bag.  Boil  all  together  and  skim  before 
adding  the  fruit.  Cook  until  tender,  skim  out 
and  put  into  stone  jars,  pouring  over  the  syrup 


FROM  PARALYSIS  AND  SIX  YEARS  OF  CONVULSIONS. 


Little  Fannie  Adams,  of  Umatilla,  Cured  of  a  Dreadful  Malady 
A  Cure  of  Unusual  Interest— A  Reporter  Investigates. 


From  the  Lake  TUvion,  Eustie,  Fla. 


For  some  time  past  the  Lake  Region  has  been  re¬ 
ceiving  reports  ^m  Umatilla,  Fla.,  of  an  almost 
miraculous  cure  that  bad  been  effected  in  the  case 
of  Fannie  Adams,  a  daughter  of  A.  J.  Adams,  of 
that  place,  and  last  Saturday  a  representative  of 
this  paper  made  a  trip  to  Umatilla  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  authenticity  of  the  same. 

The  family  live  a  short  distance  from  the  village, 
where  it  was  found  that  the  people  were  cognizant 
of  the  cure  which  had  been  effected,  and  were  re¬ 
joicing  with  the  family  in  their  new  found  happi¬ 
ness.  The  father,  A.  J.  Adams,  is  a  hard-working 
honest  farmer  from  East  Tennessee,  and  the  family 
came  to  Florida  four  years  ago  in  the  hope  that  a 
change  of  climate  would  be  of  benefit  to  their  af- 
fiicira  child.  Much  of  their  earnings  have  gone  for 
doctors’  bills,  whose  services  proved  unavaUing. 
The  representative  was  greeted  by  Mrs.  Adams, 
from  whom  he  gained  the  story  of  her  great  trial. 

Fannie,  the  youngest  child,  was  bom  in  East  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  was  seven  years  old  on  the  third  day  of 
February,  1 897.  When  ten  months  old  she  was  strick¬ 
en  with  paralysis,  which  affected  the  entire  left  side. 
This  stroke  of  paralysis  was  followed  by  convul¬ 
sions,  and  from  the  time  little  Fannie  was  ten 
months  old  until  February,  1897,  there  was  not  a 
single  dav  or  a  night  that  she  did  not  have  spasms 
of  the  most  distressing  nature.  Not  a  single  con¬ 
vulsion,  but  always  three  or  four,  and  sometimes  as 
high  as  ten  in  one  day. 

The  family  was  all  broken  down  with  care,  and 
Mrs.  Adams  states  that  for  one  year  she  did  not  go 
into  her  kitchen  to  superintend  her  household  work. 
All  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  of  the  little  girl  are 
enlarged  and  misshapen,  caused  by  her  fiitiiu  them 
during  the  fearful  suffering.  The  case  baffled  the 
skill  of  the  best  physicians,  and  they  were  frank  to 


three  or  four  doses,  she  noted  an  improvement  and 
she  then  told  the  father  what  she  bad  done.  He  at 
once  went  to  the  village  and  bought  another  box, 
and  up  to  this  time  six  boxes  have  Men  used.  The 
first  pills,  Mrs.  Adams  states,  were  given  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  the  latter  part,  and  certainly  not  earlier  than 
the  fifteenth  or  twentieth,  and  the  child  had  her  last 
convulsion  on  Febraary  8d,  nearly  three  months  ago. 
Her  general  condition  has  improved  in  every  way, 
and  it  was  not  a  month  after  the  first  pills  were 
taken  when  she  began  to  walk  without  assistance. 

Tbe  pills  were  bought  at  the  drug  store  of  Dr. 
Shelton,  in  Umatilla.  In  answer  to  the  question, 
did  he,  to  his  personal  knowledge,  know  that  tbe 
remedy  had  benefited  Fannie  Adams,  as  was  stated 
by  her  parents,  the  doctor  said  that  he  was  a  regu¬ 
lar  practicing  physician,  and  as  such  was  loth  to 
recommend  any  proprietary  medicine,  but  still  he 
was  ready  to  do  justice  to  ali  meu,  and  he  did  know 
that  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  had 
benefited  Fannie  Adams,  and  also  volunteered  the 
information  that  he  knew  of  other  children  in  the 
village  who  had  been  benefited  by  their  use. 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  are  sold 
by  all  dealers,  or  will  be  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of 
price,  so  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for  12.50  (they  are 
never  sold  in  bulk  or  by  the  100),  by  addressing  Dr. 
Williams*  Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


will  come  instantly.  Tbe  moisture  of  the  eye 
dampens  the  seed,  and  it  gives  out  a  mucous 
substance  which  spreads  over  the  eye  and  covers 
the  grit.  After  a  while  the  seeds  will  begin  to 
work  out,  and  will  bring  the  offending  particle 
with  them. 

Transparent  Pudding. — Cream  a  pound  of 
butter  and  sugar  together ;  add  eight  well  beaten 
eggs ;  flavor  the  mixture  with  nutmeg.  Line  a 
pudding  dish  with  thin  puff  paste,  pour  in  the 
pudding  and  set  in  a  very  hot  oven  for  ten 
minutes.  Serve  without  sauce.— Country  Gen¬ 
tleman. 


after  it  has  cooked  an  additional  five  minutes. 
The  next  morning  drain  off  the  syrup  and  cook 
another  five  minutes  and  pour  back  boiling  hot. 
Repeat  this  three  mornings,  the  last  time  pack¬ 
ing  the  pickle  in  air-tight  jars. 

Codfish  Balls.  — One  pint  of  raw  codfish,  one 
and  one-half  pints  of  raw  sliced  potatoes,  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  one  heaping  tablespoonful  of 
butter  and  one  level  salt-spoonful  of  pepper. 
Put  the  potatoes  into  a  granite  saucepan,  then 
the  codfish  “picked  up”  into  flakes,  cover  with 
cold  water,  and  bring  to  a  boil.  Now  pour  off 
the  water,  cover  with  fresh  (boiling)  water,  and 
cook  until  both  eat  and  potatoes  are  done. 
Drain  well  and  mash  fine,  add  the  butter  and 
pepper,  and  when  slightly  cool,  the  beaten  egg 
yolks.  Make  into  bails  (or  small  cakes),  and 
fry  in  drippings  or  fresh  sweet  lard  to  a  rich 
brown. 

Lyonnaise  Potatoes. — When  potatoes  are  new 
and  onions  young,  lyonnaise  potatoes  are  partic¬ 
ularly  good.  Fry  a  cupful  of  sliced  young 
onions  to  a  delicate  brown,  add  three  cupfuls  of 
boiled  sliced  potatoes,  seasoned  with  salt  and 
pepper,  a  level  dessert -spoonful  of  parsley  (chop¬ 
ped),  and  cook  until  the  potatoes  just  begin  to 
color;  add  now  a  tablespoonful  of  lemon-juice, 
and  serve.  Always  add  a  little  boiling  water 
to  the  fat  in  which  onions  are  frying,  and  cover 
them,  that  they  may  cook  through  before  begin¬ 
ning  to  brown. — Woman’s  Home  Companion. 

To  Remove  Cinders  From  the  Eye. — When 
travelling  always  carry  a  tiny  box  of  flaxseed  for 
possible  cinders,  says  The  Medical  Brief.  The 
instant  a  foreign  substance  is  felt  in  the  eye 
throw  back  the  head  and  drop  two  or  three  flax¬ 
seeds  on  the  ball  of  the  eye,  and  lift  the  upper 
lid  and  draw  it  down  over  them,  so  as  to  hold 
them  in.  There  is  no  disagreeable  sensation 
attached  to  putting  the  seed  in,  and  the  relief 


The  London  Lancet,  as  quoted  by  The  Scien¬ 
tific  American,  calls  attention  to  the  serious 
injuries  which  sometimes  result  from  a  trifling 
scratch  or  puncture  made  with  the  pec.  “The 
chemical  constituents  of  the  ink  which  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  pen  into  the  wound  are  not  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  septicemia,  but  microscopic 
examination  proves  that  the  ill-effects  are  due  to 
the  liability  of  ink  to  contain  pathogenic  bac¬ 
teria.  Dr.  Marpmann  of  Leipsic,  has  recently 
published  the  results  of  the  microscopic  exam¬ 
ination  of  sixty-seven  samples  of  ink  used  in 
schools.  Most  of  them  were  made  with  gallnuts, 
and  contained  saprophytes,  bacteria,  and  micro¬ 
cocci.  Nigrosin  ink,  taken  from  a  freshly 
opened  bottle,  was  found  to  contain  both  sapro¬ 
phytes  and  bacteria.  Red  and  blue  ink  also 
yielded  numerous  bacteria.  In  two  instances 
Dr.  Marpmann  succeeded  in  cultivating  from 
nigroeia  ink  a  bacillus  which  proved  fatal  to 
mice  within  four  days.  This  ink  had  stood  in 
an  open  bottle  for  three  months,  and  the  infer¬ 
ence  to  be  drawn  from  tbe  inquiry  is  that  ink 
used  in  schools  should  always  be  kept  covered 
when  not  in  use  The  practise  of  moistening  the 
pen  with  the  tongue  is  likewise  -a  dangerouv 
lone,” 
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Experiment*  I*  Oolnaffe.  Hxnbt  C.  Lba. 

Slu>w«  bo«r  fatal  political  tampeTlng  with  the  currency  haa 
been  to  Spain’s  prosperity. 

ne  Hawks  of  New  England.  lUnstrated.  WuJJaM  E. 
CHAM. 

A  dellghttnl  little  bit  of  natoral  history  fresb  from  the  fields 
Principles  of  Taxation.  X.  Hon.  David  A.  Wills. 

A  treatise  on  the  Important  snblect  of  real  and  lersonsl 
taxes. 

Urn  Objects  and  Resnlts  of  Polar  Besearch. 

A  brief  history  of  tbe  nnmerons  attempts  to  reach  the  pole, 
and  a  discussion  of  what  may  be  hoped  from  a  snocessfai 
effort. 

The  Racial  Oeowraphy  of  Europe.  VIII  lUnstrated.  Prof. 
William  Z.  Riplxt. 

Dtscnsses  the  cnrloos  Basques,  who  derive  a  romantic  Inter¬ 
est  from  their  isolation  ana  nucertaln  history. 

The  Forces  In  an  Air  Babble.  M.  Q.  Van  dkb  Mxns- 
BBUOflHX. 

An  Instmctlve  and  Interesting  examination  of  the  phenome 
non  of  vapor  tension. 

Other  articles:  The  Scope  of  Brtany;  Eskimo  Bows  ard 
Arrows;  When  Character  Is  Formed;  Alchemy  Redlvlvns; 
The  Discovery  of  the  Son  Spots ;  Fonrteenih  Century  Doctors ; 
and  Sketch  (with  Portrait)  of  Samuel  Lockwood,  naturalist 
and  preacher. 

BdlUH-'s  Table;  Scientific  Literature ;  Fragments  of  Science; 
Notes.  _ 
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A  Good  Book  for  Sunday-Schools 
'^^and  Christian  Endeavorers 

Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon’s  latest 
aod  most  striking  social  story ; 

In  His  5teps. 

Yoioing  the  new  movement  for  service  among  tbe 
negleotM  claseee. 

An  nnnsnal  amount  of  interest  has  been  manifested  in 
this  story  daring  its  progress  as  a  serial  in  the  columns 
of  The  Adtxinee,  shown  by  gu’eat  quantities  of  letters 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  most  of  which  have  been 
to  urge  its  pnbllcation  in  book  form. 

The  application  of  tbe  searching  teet 

“  WHAT  WOULD  JESUS  DO?” 

to  every  action  of  life,  which  the  author  believes  wonld 
revoIntioniM  both  the  religious  and  tbe  business  world, 
has  deeply  stirred  thought  and  action  among  the  young 
and  old  upon  the  subject  of  Christian  conduct.  An  im¬ 
portant  truth  is  pressed  home  by  means  of  a  dramatic 
story.  Already  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  have  taken 
the  pledge  which  produced  such  a  striking  change  in 
tbe  ministry  of  Henry  Maxwell. 

Among  Sanday-schoole  and  Christian  Endeavor  So¬ 
cieties,  as  well  as  among  the  older  church  members,  the 
book  may  well  be  circulated  to  produce  a  thoughtful 
type  of  Christian  servioe. 

Its  message  npon  the  subject  of 

TEMPERANCE 

is  of  startling  force  and  aims  straight  at  tbe  conscience 
of  every  Christian  citiaen. 

It  is  the  first  story  to  make  effective  use  of  the  new 

SOCIAL  SETTLEMENT 

movement,  the  object  and  occupation  of  which  is  graph¬ 
ically  set  forth. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Cloth,  $1-00;  paper, 
S  cents.  _ 
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PHILA,  MXW  TOHK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNBCTUn  BT  PBIVATB  WIBB8. 

Members  N.  Y.,  PhUa,  end  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’a 
We  buy  and  sell  all  flrsi,  class  Invest-  T Agi  1 
msnt  SecurlUea  on  commission.  We  XU  v  COt/lUCUl 
rscslve  sccounts  of  Banka  Bankeraand 
Corpwatlona  Firms  and  Indivldnala  on  f-fAQ 

favwabie  tenna  and  make  collection  KWA/lAi.  AMCO. 
of  drafts  drawn  abroad  oo  all  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  tbe  United  States  or  foreign 
oountrl^  Including  South  Africa. 

llOtitiOrS  We  also  buy  and  sell  BlUsof  Exchanceon,  and 
aF  make  cable  transfers  to  all  parta;  also  make 
"1.  ooUectlODS  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel 
01*0^11)  svatlabls  In  all  parts  of  tbe  world. 


Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.,  London. 


AA-OO  for  CORRECT 

ANSWERS ! 

Most  Unique  Gonfest  of  the  Age  —  $200.00  Paid  for 
Oorrect  Lists  made  by  SupplyiRg  Missing  Letters  in 
Pieces  of  Dashes  —  No  Lottery  —  Popuiar  Pian  of 
Education  —  Read  Aii  the  Particuiars. 

In  the  United  States  four  times  as  much  money  is  expended  for  education  as  for  the 
military.  Brain  is  better  than  brawn.  By  our  educational  facilities  we  have  become  a  great 
nation.  We,  the  publishers  of  Woman’s  World  and  Jenncss  IQlller  Monthly,  have 
done  mnch  toward  the  cause  of  education  in  many  ways,  but  now  we  offer  you  an  opportunity  m 
display  your  knowiedge  and  receive  most  generoas  payment  for  a  little  study.  Tbe 
object  of  this  contest  is  to  give  an  impetus  to  many  dormant  minds  to  awaken  and  think  ;  also 
we  expect  1^ this  competition  of  brains  to  extend  the  circulation  of  Woman’s  World  and 


receiving  more  money  from  advertisers  of  Maps,  pianos,  medirines,  books,  baking  powders, 
jewelry,  etc.,  we  shall  add  $60,000  a  year  to  our  income,  and  with  this  mathematical  dedne- 
tlon  before  us,  we  have  decided  to  operate  this  most  remarkable  “  missing  letters  ”  contest. 

HERE’S  WHAT  YOU  ARE  TO  DO. 

There  are  thirty  words  in  this  schedule,  from  each  of  which  letters  have  been  omitted 
and  their  places  have  dmu  anpplled  bv  dashes.  To  fill  in  tbe  blank  spaces  and  get  the 
names  properly  you  must  have  some  knowledge  of  geography  and  history.  We  want  yon  to 
spell  out  as  many  words  as  you  can,  then  send  to  ns  with  25  cents  to  pay  for  a  three  months' 
subscription  to  Woman’s  Wobld.  For  correct  lists  we  shall  iclve  $200.00  in  rash. 
If  more  than  one  person  sends  a  full,  correct  list,  the  money  will  be  awarded  to  the  fifty  best  lists 
in  appearance.  Also,  if  your  list  contains  twenty  or  mure  correct  words,  we  shall  send  you  a 
beautiful  Raerla  Diamond  Ncarf  Pin  (for  lady  or  gentleman),  tbe  regular  price  of  which  is 
$2.26.  Therefore,  by  sending  your  list,  you  are  positively  certain  of  the  $2.'i5  prize,  and  by  be¬ 
ing  careful  to  send  a  correct  list  you  have  an  opportunity  of  the  $2<10.4>0  cash  award.  The 
distance  that  yon  may  live  from  New  York  makes  no  difference.  All  have  equal  opportunity  tor 
winning. 

PRIZES  WILL  BE  SEHT  PROMPTLY. 

Prlaea  will  he  honestly  awarded  and  promptly  sent.  We  publish  the  list  of  words  to 
be  studied  out.  In  making;  your  list  of  answers,  be  sure  to  give  tbe  number  of  each  word : 

I-  -  R  A  -  I  -  ^  B  -  8  M  -  -  K  A  noted  ruler. 

2.  -  A  -  I  -  I  -  J^^meo't^awstbody  __QJQ_|_  Another  noted  rulen 

3-M~D - E - A~E - P~R~U“A“  Country  of  Europe. 


4-  —  M - 0“  A  large  river. 

ST  —  A  —  —  Q  Well  known  river  of 
•  '  ®  Europe. 

6  ft _ AN—  A  —  clly  lb  one  of  the 

■  ®  HUH  Southern  States. 

7.  H - X  -*■  Canada. 

8.  If  —  —  —  ^  Noted  for^  display  cf 

O  _C _ C _ C_  One  of  the  United 

^  ^  States. 

10.  —  A  ~  R  I  ■"  Spain. 

11  II  —  V _ A  -A.  city  on  a  well  known 

•  *1  ■  **  Island. 

12  ft  —  M  —  C—  A  well  known  old  fort 
■  O  HI  C  of  Lho  United  States. 

u  C _ D_|_A  —  Greatest  fortifira- 

.>•  w  n  L  H  tion  In  the  world. 

14.  8“A“LE—  ^  great  explorer. 


i  T  —  —  I  —  A  big  island. 

.  I  U  _  [Z  _  Name  of  tbe  moet 
'  ^  prominent  American 

•  l\  —  One  of  the  United  States. 

_ D _ N  Once  President  of 

H  H  f  jie  United  States. 

-  —  R  A  large  lake. 

—  8  ~  N  noted  poet. 

I  _  $  A  foreign  country,  same 
‘  H  size  as  Kansas. 

[ - Q  A  large  island. 

—8  W-R-D 

I  —  I  —  B 

—  R  —  I  —  An  ocean. 


IS-  C-L-F---I-  °“?ed's‘^"teY.“'-  1  30-  M-D-G-8-A-^“*ii“,?ei““' 

In  Mndinx  your  Hat  of  words,  mention  whether  yon  want  prize  money  sent  by 
bank  draft,  money  order  or  registered  mail;  we  will  seud  any  way  that  winners  require.  The 
Kgerla  Diamond  is  a  uerfect  imitation  of  a  Real  Diamond  of  large  size.  Wedefy  experts 
to  distinguish  it  from  real  except  by  microscopic  test.  In  every  respect  it  serves  the  purpose  of 
Uennine  Diamond  of  Purest  Quality,  It  is  artistically  mounted  in  a  fine  gold-plated  pin, 
warranted  to  wear  forever.  This  piece  of  jewelry  will  make  a  most  desirable  itift  to  a  friend  if 
yon  do  not  need  it  yourself.  At  present  onr  supply  of  these  gilts  islimited,  aud  if  they  are  all  gone 
when  your  set  of  answers  comes  in,  we  ahafl  send  yon  $2.26  in  money  Instead  of  the 
Scarf  or  Shawl  Pin,  so  you  shall  either  receive  the  piece  of  jewelry  or  the  equivalent  in  casta, 
in  addition  to  yonr  participative  interest  in  the  $200.00  cash  prize.  This  entire  odTer 
Is  an  honest  one,  made  by^a  responsible  publishing  house.  We  refer  to  mercantile  affen- 
clee  and  any  bank  lu  New  York.  We  will  promptly  refund  money  to  yon  if  yon  are  dissatis¬ 
fied.  What  more  can  we  do  f  Now  study,  and  exchange  slight  brain  work  for  cash.  With  your 
list,  of  answers  send  26  cent*  to  pay  for  three  months'  subscription  to  onr  g'reat  family 
magrazine.  Woman’s  World.  If  you  have  already  subecribM,  mention  that  fact  in  your 
letter,  and  we  will  extend  your  subscription  from  the  time  the  present  one  expires.  To  avoid 
lose  in  sending  silver,  wrap  money  very  carefully  in  paper  before  inclosing  in  yonr  letter.  Address: 

JAMES  H.  PLUMMER,  Publisher, 

‘92  A  24  North  William  Street,  •  ’  New  York  Cit«»  Y. 


TEACHERS  WANTED! 

Over  4.000  vacancies— several  times  as  many  vacancies  as  members.  Mast  have  more  members.  Several 
plans;  two  plans ^ve  free  registration;  one  plan  GUARANTEES  positions.  10  cents  pays  for  book  containing 
plans  and  a  $500.00  love  story  of  College  days.  No  charge  to  employers  for  recommending  teachers. 

SOUTHERN  TEACHBR8’  BUREAU,  )REV.  DR.  O.  M.  SUTTON.  A.M.,  (SUTTON  TEACHBB8’  BUREAU. 

8.  W.  Oor.  Main  and  M  Bts.,  Louisville,  Ky.  1  President  and  Manager.  (  88-71  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  IIL 

Northern  vaeandet,  CMcago  03U;  Southern  vacancies,  LouimtUe  office.  One  fee  regirtere  in  l>ath  offi4see. 


FREDE RICK  A,  BO OTH,  Presbyterian  Building.  NewYork 

22  East  i6th  St.,  New  York.  ^*AGBNOI?® 

You  can  ranew  ALL  yonr  sabaorlptlona  to  newspapsrg 
D  ST  A  ■  ireT  A  TF  mgRa^es  wl^ONE  order  to  my  agency  and  sacs 

KE./aL  C.O  1 /\  1  C.,  moMyDyittoo.  Orders  and  snbsorlptlona  reoslTsd  for 

books  pnhllshed  anywhere.  _  _ 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents.  avrnu*.  nmw  yobk 

Management  of  Estates. 


money  by  it  to<).  Orders  and  sahsorlptlons  reoslTsd  for 
books  pnhllshed  an^hsre. 

_  iw*  FIFTH  ATRNini.  NKW  YORK 


.  ^t*^^******ff  odewMssr#  peUnmArntnig  onr 
nml  httUUy  motUton  The  Jhw«a*li*< 


